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April. 


From the low-roofed cottage ridge, 
See the chattering swallow spring, 
Darting through the arching bridge, 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 
Now the pine tree’s waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale; 
Kidlings now begin to crop 
Daisies, in the dewy dale. 
4 JOHN CUNNINGHAM. 








FARM + AND « GARDEN « WORK 
APRIL, 1889. 








Differences in latitude make considerable differ- 
ences in farm work, but in almost all the States 
April is one of the busiest months. 

Early Crops. —Spring wheat, wherever it is 
raised, is the first crop; then come oats, corn, 
beets and potatoes, and the usual succession. 
Sowing of all will depend upon the condition of 
the soil, and whatever is to improve this must 
have been done by under drainage and surface 
drainage in previous seasons. Notice where there 
are still moist places and open the drainage at 
the proper season. Warm soils are better for all 
crops. Drainage removes the water from the soil 
and admits the air to its pores and crevices, and 
thus warms the soil more rapidly than is possible 
in any other way. 

Barley is a crop that has no place in Eastern 
farming where the soil is foul with weed seed, 
Buyers of this seed are very particular as to its 
quality, and unless one can raise a prime article 
he had better grow other crops. 

Oats.—Sow very early, and it is usually well to 
sow seed from a cool locality. A variety with 
ample foliage, as well as large and abundant 
grain, is to.be preferred If the grain fails, a 
good crop of fodder often remains. 

Grass.—As a matter of profit, it would no doubt 
be well if most of the farmers of the older States 
were devoted to one crop, Timothy, to be cut and 
baled for market. This, of course, implies that a 
share of the money thus received be expended for 
fertilizers to keep the land in proper condition. 
We do not regard Timothy as the best grass, but as 
the best to sell. Its clear, healthy looking stems 
and leaves commend it to buyers, and there is 
always a demand for it. A well managed grass 
farm can be made to pay. 

Pastures.—Farmers would do well if they would 
experiment with the various kinds of pasture 
grasses and learn which are best suited to their 


soil. To double the yield of a pasture is not diffi- 
eult. The domestic animals are good judges, and 


this is a sadly neglected subject. 

Clover. — Sow the seed early on winter grains 
and on grass lands laid down last season. Scratclh- 
ing the ground with a smoothing harrow will pre- 
pare it for the clover seed without tearing up the 
crop. Many farmers try to sow clover on the last 


fall of snow that it may sink into the soil as the 
snow melts. 

Ashes.—Many fires arise from carelessness with 
ashes. 
from all buidings. 


Have a safe receptacle made at a distance 
A bin built of brick with an 
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arched roof is the best, as the ashes should be kept 
dry. Never allow ashes to be put into a wooden 
receptacle. 

Live Stock. 

Horses that are required for farm work should 
have liberal grain rations. The hay and coarse 
forage may be somewhat diminished, and the grain 
increased accordingly. If they have not been kept 
at work through the winter, their muscles are soft 
and skin tender. They should be gradually hard- 
ened. When the winter coat begins to shed freely, 
use the currycomb and brush with moderation, so 
as to avoid removing the old coat faster than the 
new one comes. See that the harness is soft and 
well oiled. Do not let shoes remain on longer than 
three or four weeks without being reset. For ordi- 
nary farm operations, where the ground is not 
particularly stony, tips are better than full shoes, 
as they leave the heels and frogs without inter- 
ference. . 

Brood Mares should be given roomy loose boxes 
and careful attention. Gentleness and kind treat- 
ment will have a favorable effect, not only on the 
mares but also on the foals. 

Cows that have not come in should have a better 
place to stand than a narrow stall, with their 
necks in stanchions. Many of the best dairymen 
remove the calf before it has suckled at all, and 
feed it with the milk drawn from the cow. This 
saves future trouble, as the younger the calf the 
more ‘easily the cow parts with it. If the udder 
becomes hard and tense before the cow comes in, 
draw it regularly, to avoid danger of garget. 

Ewes should have liberal rations of bran, oats 
and linseed meal to promote a plentiful secre- 
tion of milk for the lambs. Good sweet silage has 
proved to be excellent feed for breeding ewes, 
especially at yeaning time. 

Breeding Sows should have no corn or corn meal, 
but bran and other cooling food. Eating their pigs 
is generally the result of costiveness and a feverish 
condition. This may be prevented by giving an 
oceasional feed of gruel made by boiling linseed 
meal or entire flax seed in water. Charcoal or even 
bituminous coal is eaten greedily by swine of all 
kinds if supplied to them. 

ee 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Farmers have fewer luxuries in the way of gar- 
den vegetables than the mechanic or day laborer 
in the cities. Grow an acre less of wheat and 
make a garden; almost every seedsman’s cata- 
logue will give the needed directions. The great 
majority of vegetables are sown in the open 
ground. If the weather is warm enough there are 
a few vegetables that one likes to have a little 
earlier than can be had by sowing them in the 
open ground, and the ‘seeds of these are sown and 
the young plants forwarded. There are a number 
of methods of accomplishing this, but to those who 
have had no experience, or have not the time to 
learn their management, the simplest and the 
surest is the window box. Any kind of rough box 
will answer, but as these boxes are usually planted 
at the sunny window of the kitchen or other occu- 
pied room, and are to be seen for months, it is 
pleasanter to have neat boxes that fit the window, 
as described last month. If a supply of suitable 
soil was not placed under cover last autumn it may 
be difficult to procure the soil now. If the manure 
heap is made upon good soil a supply may be had 
by digging away the heap; otherwise a heap may 
be made with a few loads of fermented manure in 
a corner of the garden or where the soil is suitable. 
In this way the soil may soon be thawed out. 
When it is thawed take up a good supply of the 
soil and place it in the cellar or elsewhere where it 
will not freeze. 

Hardy and Tender Veqetables.—Those plants that 
were originally natives of tropical or subtropical 
countries, such as cucumbers, melons and all of 
that family, beans both dwarf and pole. tomatoes 
and a few others, including sweet corn, are tender, 
the plants being killed by the slightest frost. 
Every locality has its time, varying from the 
middle of May till the middle of June, when 
experience has shown that the crop of prolific 
corn may be sown without risk of frost. This 
season is a guide to the time of planting all kinds 
of tender garden vegetables, which if sown at 
“corn planting time” will usually be safe. 

Early Veqgetahles.—Those not above enumerated 
are regarded as “hardy,” but they differ somewhat 
in this respect. Onion seed may be sown in the 























fall, and some very early in the spring. Spinach 
is sown in the fall in time to be half grown before 
freezing weather, and completes its growth in early 
spring. As arule, root crops may be sown as soon 
as the soil will work well. 
——~<-— 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

The first work of the careful cultivator is to 
repair the damages wrought during the winter, 
either by the weather or by animals. Where 
heavy masses of snow are allowed to collect in 
the tree-tops, limbs, often large ones, are broken, 
In such cases saw off the stub close to the trunk, 
smoothing the cut limb with drawing knife or 
chisel, and cover the surface with melted grafting 
wax or some coarse paint. If young trees are 
girdled by rabbits or mice, they may be saved if 
enough inner bark is left to bridge the wounded 
space, This must be kept from drying, by a thick 
plaster of cow-dung or clay, or a mixture of the 
two well beaten together and bound on with a 
piece of old bagging. When the girdling appears to 
be complete, grafts may be inserted between the 
bark and the wood, cutting the ends to a wedge 
shape to force between the bark; but it is cheaper 
to plant a new tree, as the other, should it live, 
will always be a mutilated object. 

Will it Pay? — From the appearance of many 
orchards, it would appear that this question was 
not asked before planting. Is the land suitable to 
planting of fruit trees? If the farmer is about to 
plant a crop of barley, or of Indian corn, he first 


looks over the land and considers whether it will - 


pay to plant that crop. But who considers if the 
land is the best on the farm for a crop of fruit? 
Yet it is several years before the trees begin to 
bear, and a still longer time before they give a 
full crop, and at length it may be discovered that 
the land is the poorest on the place for an orchard. 

Planting Record.—Make a record of every orchard 
in a memorandum book, so that by knowing the 
number of the row, and the number of the trees 
in the row, you can give its name. 

Strawberries.—Remove the covering from over 
the plants, laying the straw or other mulch 
between the rows. Set out new beds early. 

Tender Plants.—If any raspberries, grapes, etc., 
of tender kinds were protected for the winter, 
uncover early. 

Pruning of all Kinds, omitted last fall— grapes, 
currants, blackberries, ete.—should be done early, 
using the prunings of currants and grapevines for 
cuttings if needed. 

Cuttings.—Plant out those wintered over. Mulch 
the beds with leaves. 

Peach Trees.—Cut back the growth of last yvearto 
form a compact head. 

Plant vines and shrubs of all kinds, and small 
fruits to furnish the family an abundance. 


> 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Whatis a Lawn? is often asked. Many imagine 
that it is an area of grass of wide extent. - We use 
the term to describe any area of grass devoted to 
ornamental purposes solely, whether it be a green 
carpet of grass or the green plat of the villager’s 
or farmer's front yard. The success of the lawn 
will depend largely upon the condition of the soil. 
To have a good lawn it must be frequently mown. 
To endure this requires a strong root growth, and 
this is only pessible with good soil, manuring, har- 
rowing, plowing, rolling and finishing the surface 
with a rake. 

What Grass to Sow.—Seedsmen sell various 
lawn grass mixtures. Our best success has been 
on a strong soil, with June grass (Poa pratensis), or 
as it isusually called in this country Kentucky Blue 
grass; for light soil, Red Top (Agrostis vulgaris). 
Of these sow four to six bushels to the acre, two or 
three different times in as many different direc- 


tions, so as to insure an even growth; roll after’ 


each sowing. With the grass weeds will appear. 
The annual ones will disappear with the first 
mowing. Pull up the others by hand while they 
are still small. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs should be planted 
early; evergreens when the new growth starts. 
Keep the roots of moist and cover with 
blankets. 

Flower Beds.—If any are to be cut in the lawn, 
make a fine margin of turf aroundthem. Also edge 
the lawn where it borders on paths and drives, in 
the same manner. 
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THE OKLAHOMA BOOMERS. 
ae 

Astrip of the Indian Territory, a sort of “ pan-handle,” lying 
directly north of the five northwestern counties of Texas, has 
acquired the popular name of ‘‘ No Man’s Land” or “ Neutral Strip.” 
It is a part of the public domain of the United States, but was over- 
looked by the law-makers in laying out the surrounding States and 
Territories and is not included in any judicial district or in any civil 
jurisdiction. Every man there is a law unto himself, except so far 
as military restraint may be exercised by United States troops. 
Moreover, it isa goodly land, with fertile soil, abundant grass, the 
climate of Northern Texas, and well watered by the north fork of the 
Canadian river and its tributaries. Its total area is 3,700,000 acres, 

As may well be supposed, this region has attracted the attention 
of settlers in the adjoining states, and travelers over the great trail 
which leadsdirectly throughit. Many movements have been made 
toward colonizing it. The first attempt was made in 1880 by a party 
led by Capt. D. L. Payne. They had reached the banks of the 
Canadian river, when they were captured by United States troops, 
taken to Fort Smith and tried for trespass, but discharged at the end 
of two months. Undaunted by this repulse Payne spent the next 
year agitating the subject through a newspaper which he published, 
and he again entered the region with a hundred followers, but they 
were starved out, arrested by the soldiers and taken to Texas. In 
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posed new territory are shown by the map on this page, ‘‘ No Man’s 
Land” being designated as ‘‘ Public Land Strip.” The new territory 
will be about as large as the State of Ohio. 

The views in our frontispiece give a vivid idea of three scenes in 
this peculiarly American affair. The picture marked ‘‘1” shows 
Pawnee Bill viewing the promised land across the Kansas border. 
At “2” is seen a body of United States cavalry scouting for 
‘*boomers,” and the large view ‘‘3” represents an Oklahoma town 
on wheels, seeking a place to locate. 





‘WHY IS OUR ASPARAGUS BED SO POOR?” 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
meas 
Perhaps because, first, the plants were set out too thick; sec- 
ondly, because the bed is not large enough for your wants; thirdly, 
because it is not rich enough, or too many weeds are tolerated. 

, Let the old bed stay and set out a new one. Set out the plants 
in rows three feet apart and not less than eighteen inches apart in 
the rows. If you have plenty of land, three feet apart each way 
will be better. ‘‘But how shall we prepare the land?” Precisely 
as you would for corn or potatoes, or any other ordinary crop. ‘Is 
it not necessary to subsoil it or trench it two feet deep and fill the 
soil with manure?” No. We have a bed so treated and one 
planted without manure or extra preparation of any kind, and the 
latter is by far the better bed. If we were about to set out ten 
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In this map of Indian Territory CO Nes so oeapoern dy 
that portion proposed to be opened ey 
to settlement under thé pending bill 
as Oklahoma is represented in light, 
while the area occupied and belong- = 


ing to the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
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puted territory of “Greer County.” 
The bill in no way enters into the 
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with which the proposed legislation a S OMANCHES, 
in no way interferes, is represented 2,968,899 

in dark, and the boundary clearly ‘ACRES. 

defined. In the south-west corner 

of the Territory is shown the dis- Y 















controversy concerning the owner- 
ship of this disputed tract. 
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INDIAN TERRITORY AND OKLAHOMA. 


1884 he tried again, and had started a canvas city at Rock Falls, 
when the same relentless fate in blue overtook him, broke up his 
printing press and carried him and his party to Wichita for trial. 
He died the following year. Despite these discouragements there 
are now some 7000 squatters scattered over the region, and one 
full-blown settlement, ‘‘ Beaver City,” the prevailing architectural 
features of which are sod shanties, dugouts and canvas tents. 

The latest movement to colonize and settle the region was started 
in Wichita, Kansas, last fall. The prime movers were real estate 
dealers in that enterprising young city. The promoters of the 
scheme intrusted its management to Major Gordon W. Lillie, who 
had spent much of his life in the Territory and had won the sobri- 
quet of ‘‘ Pawnee Bill,” from having been adopted into the Pawnee 
tribeand made achief. Large numbers of men are looking earnestly 
to.this leader, ready to follow him across the border at the first 
opportunity and stake their claims in ‘‘ No Man’s Land.” The time 
when this can be legally done seems now not far away. Congress 
has turned a deaf ear to all the attempts to establish ‘‘No Man’s 
Land” as the Territory of Cimarron, but a bill to organize the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma has been passed by the House, and at this 
writing seems likely to pass the Senate. If it is enacted Oklahoma 


will contain not only ‘‘ No Man’s Land,” but a large portion of the 
Indian Territory as well. The location and boundaries of the pro- 
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acres of asparagus we would not plow in a particle of manure, but 
would depend on artificial fertilizers that contain no weed seeds. 

The first and most important point is to select land that is nat- 
urally or artificially underdrained. Rich, moist alluvial land, con- 
taining considerable sand, is best, if the land is well drained. A dry 
sandy knoll, if rich enough, will produce a fair crop, but not as good 
a one as moister land. Provided the drainage is good, asparagus de- 
lights in an abundance of water. With good drainage and plenty of 
water and plant food, the character of the soil, as to whether. it is 
sandy, or clayey, or mucky, is not essential to success. A soil that 
contains a little clay and a good deal of sand, with some muck, is 
best, but this is not half so important as thin planting and heavy 
manuring. You cannot make the land too rich. 

‘“‘When should the plants be set out?” Either in the autumn or 
spring. But whether you plant in spring or fall, before planting 
the land must be worked till it is fine and mellow. ‘How shall we 


plant?” First, get some good, fresh two-year-old roots. Then, if 
you are going to plant a small bed in the garden, stretch a line not 
less than four feet from any other plant, and with a hoe make holes 
along the line, eighteen inches or three feet apart, four inches deep, 
and large enough to hold the plants when the roots are spread out 
horizontally. Do not make deep holes straight down in the ground 
and stick the roots in as you would a cabbage, but spread out the 
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After the roots are set out cover them with fine soil, and 
that is all there is to it. Then move the line three feet from the 
first row and repeat the planting till the bed is finished. In the 
field make the rows with a common corn-marker, three feet apart 
each way, and set out a plant where the rows cross. It is little 
more work to plant an acre of asparagus than an acre of potatoes. 

In regard to the application of fertilizers, we know of no better 
way than to sow it broadcast over the whole bed, either before or 
after the plants are set out. Probably it would be more economical 
to sow it before the last working of the land, and hoe it or cultivate 
it in three or four inches deep. Any good fertilizer containing, 
say, five per cent of nitrogen, and eight per cent of soluble phos- 
phoric acid, and five per cent of potash may be used at the rate of 
one ton per acre. The next Spring, our own plan would be to sow 
about seven hundred pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. It is not 
necessary, we think, to repeat the application of the phosphates and 
potash, though they can do no harm. We believe some asparagus 
growers use sulphate of ammonia with great advantage, but nitrate 
of soda is somewhat cheaper and acts a little quicker. Use which- 
ever is most convenient—only use it. It is the great secret of 
success in growing asparagus. 


roots. 





CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 


PROFESSOR A. E. BLOUNT, COLORADO. 


—_ 

In growing a crop of wheat the seed is all important. There is 
so much difference in seed—even that grown on the same stool— 
that the most careful selection is necessary. The seed must be 
good, prime, well-ripened, plump and with active germinating pow- 
er. The only way to secure such is by selection at the time of rip- 
ening. Selection is absolutely essential to good average crops and 
good average quality. Non-selection is a great drawback to all 
crops. It entails upon the grain elements of deterioration which 
cause so many varieties to ‘“‘run out.” The habit of the wheat- 
plant is to tiller or stool, and this habit must be indulged and fa- 
vored by giving the grain more room and substance enough to de- 
velop its valuable properties. To have good seed therefore, that 
must be selected which is nearest like the original and found upon 
the parent stalk of the stool. It ripens first, contains the best ele- 
ments and is the best in all respects. The physiological laws gov- 
erning the reproduction of the animal kingdom also hold good in 
the vegetable. The transmission of good and bad qualities from 
parent to offspring is inherent; hence to have good wheat we must 
sow good seed. 

Next to good seed we must have well prepared soil. Rich, stiff, 
calcareous soils are best for wheat. Corn stubble and potato land 
slightly harrowed and without manure make very fine land for 
good crops of wheat. The application of fresh or even well rotted 
barn-yard manure directly to the soil in which wheat is to be sown 
is unwise and injurious. It produces too much stalk and too little 
grain. Such manure should always be applied in its fresh state to 
the crop preceding wheat. Clover sod turned in the fall for spring 
wheat is excellent, but alfalfa sod excels them all. Its roots pene- 
trate to a great depth, not only enriching the soil but making it por- 
ous and remarkably well adapted to the growth of all crops. So 
superior is it that as high as sixty and seventy bushels of wheat per 
acre have been produced upon land thus treated. Wheat, especially 
in arid regions, should never follow oats, rye, or barley. So dry is 
the winter that the seed scattered in the harvesting germinates in 
the spring and becomes badly mixed with the wheat, and they are 
not the proper crops to rotate. 

As many opinions are held about sowing as there are farmers that 
sow. In Europe, Australia, and other wheat countries two to three 
bushels per acre are sown, while in our own country about a bushel 
and a half is the rule. Almost all the experiments made with thick 
and thin seeding are favorable to the latter; indeed they have rea- 
son to be, because the greatest enemy to the successful germination 
and healthy growth of the wheat-plant is wheat. Like people, 
wheat cannot flourish when sown too thickly. If a bushel of wheat 
were sown evenly over an acre of ground, no two grains would be 
more than two inches apart each way, and a half bushel would place 
them less than four inches apart—thick enough for all soils under 
favorable conditions. However, different preparation of both seed 
and soil will vary the amount of seed. Rich land requires less seed 
than poor, and a long season in some sections less than short ones. 
The proper depth to sow grain varies with soil and climate. In 
rainy sections where the frost heaves the surface of the ground in 
the Spring, wheat should be sown at least two inches deep and on a 
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rough surface, while in dry arid climates one and a half inches jg 
deep enough. The heavier the soil the shallower the sowing, anq 
the lighter the soil the deeper. 

The cultivation of the wheat crop adds much to its growth ang 
yield; however absurd this may appear to some, it is nevertheless 
true. Most people, and I might say ninety-nine hundredths of al] 
farmers in the United States, never touch their wheat from sowing 
time to harvest. A cultivation of the wheat crop does it as much 
good as a cultivation of the corn crop or any other crop. As soon 
as the wheat is well up and begins to stool, a light harrowing not 
only kills the weeds but helps the growth of the crop, and when the 
wheat begins to make stalks another and a heavier harrowing will 
often increase the yield ten to fifteen per cent. These harrowings 
not only kill the little weeds and give vigor to the plant, but they 
keep the surface of the soil open and mellow for the better action of 
the atmosphere upon the roots. If the wheat is sown in drills a foot 
apart a small cultivator is better than a harrow, especially in those 
sections where the crops are irrigated. All crops do better when ir- 
rigated from below. The water, when put on the surface, comes in 
contact with the tender plant and injures it. 

Harvesting should be done early, when the wheat is in ‘the. 
dough state, to make good returns for the mill, but seed wheat 
should not be cut until fully ripe. Early harvests often es _pe rust, 
make heavier grain and of better milling elements, less wheat is 
lost in the cutting and handling, and the farmer is better satisfied, 


having his crop out of the way. 
—— 





HOW TO PLANT SHELTER BELTS. 
W. D. BOYNTON, WISCONSIN. 
: ati 

The young trees when received from the nursery should be 
thickly planted in a bed where they can be shaded the first summer, 
A thousand of six to ten inch plants may be put in a square rod of 
ground in this way. Work fine chaff in among the stems, so that 
the ground will receive a complete mulch of two or three inches 
depth. For shading, drive stakes at intervals of a few feet along 
each side of the bed, upon which to rest poles or boards that are, in 
turn, to hold the shading material proper, which should consist of 
narrow strips of boards, laths, brush or cornstalks. If of boards or 
lath, place a little distance apart—say, a third the width of the 
material used, so that air, light and sun may enter sufficiently. If 
brush or cornstalks are used, interstices will naturally occur to the 
needed extent. The materials for this shading should be on the 
ground before the trees come from the nursery, and the bed should 
also be prepared in advance. 

When the trees arrive unpack and dip the roots in mud, and 
cover with straw, earth or thick sacking until ready to plant. Have 
only a few uncovered at a time. If properly packed the roots will 
be moist when received, and they should never be allowed to dry 
out before planting. Put the shading on as soon as planted and 
keep it on until the fall rains come, when it is to be removed 
entirely. Puta little more mulch around for the winter, and the. 
next spring the young trees may be safely transplanted to the 
shelter row or wherever wanted. Many of these young trees are 
taken from the native seed-bed, where the conditions are materially 
different from those of the open prairie. By a partial protection 
against hot sun and drying winds the first summer the young trees 
are toughened without killing, and after the shading has been 
wholly removed in eaxly autumn they gradually become accustomed 
to the full force of the sun and winds. 

The plan of management here described may be safely followed 
in the case of all evergreens the first summer, although not impera-. 
tively necessary with the more hardy kinds, such as Norway spruce. 
Asa rule it pays to shade all young evergreens the first summer. 
If small seedlings from three to six inches high are purchased, they 
should be planted in beds the first year. But if larger transplanted 
stock is used, the trees may at once be planted where the belt is 
wanted, and will need no shading. Keep the ground well cultivated 
about them during the summer, and mulch well for winter. If 
Norway spruce alone is used in the belt, it is a good plan to plant 
two rows about six feet apart, with the trees the same distance 
apart in the row. Do not set the trees in squares, or directly oppo- 
site each other, in the two rows, but have them alternate, or ‘‘ break 
joints,” so that in growing the trees will have more room, and that: 
there may be no gaps in the belt. 





Waste of Food.—Food is wasted when an animal is exposed to 
excessive cold; when it is deprived of sufficient water; when it is: 
compelled to drink ice cold water ; when it is worried, driven about, 
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or chased by other cattle or by dogs, and, in short, whenever it is 
not comfortable, happy and contented. » Even irregular feeding is 
a waste of food, and sheep especially, which are nervous creatures, 
will get poor in afew days, or will not fatten, if they arefed at 
irregular hours. In a dairy, irregular feeding will cause a loss of 
milk and of course this is really a waste of food and a waste of 
money to which no thrifty farmer will willingly submit. 





eae 
P. J. BERCKMANS. 
te 
The biennial meeting of the American Pomological Society, 
recently held at Ocala, Florida, brings prominently before the 
ccuntry its president, P. J. Berckmans, whose portrait is pre- 
sented herewith. Mr. Berckmans was born in Belgium in 1830, 
His father, Dr. Louis E. Berckmans, was a recognized authority in po- 
mology and horticulture in general, and among the early influences 
of refined horticultural surroundings the foundation of his present 
eminence in the horticultural 




















ment. In 1871 he succeeded Charles Downing as chairman of the 
Committee on Native Fruits. In 1833 he was elected First Vice- 
President, and at the last meeting of the society, in Boston, Mass., 
he was unanimously elected President, succeeding the late Marshall 
P. Wilder, who had held this honorable position for thirty-five years. 
The judiciousness of this choice became at once apparent by thé in- 
creasing interest in the society throughout the South, and the hold- 
ing of the session of 1889 in Florida is largely due to Mr. Berckmans’ 
influence and efforts. 


BREEDING BEES FOR IMPROVEMENT. 
A. H. DUFF, OHIO. 
<< 
Improving the qualities of bees by selection may seem a rather 
singular transaction to the ordinary reader, yet rapid strides can be 
attained by it. Some of our most energetic bee-keepers have proved 
this beyond a doubt. Perhaps the most objectionable traits of bees 
are irascibility, inclination to 








world was laid. When but 
eighteen years old he associa- 
ted with his father in the pre- 
paration of the ‘Album de 
Pomologie,” a magnificent pub- 
lication, which at that time was 
acknowledged as the most ac- 
curate and complete work on 
‘fruits, and which is still highly 
valued among standard author- 
ities. In 1850, P. J. Berckmans 
came to the United States. A 
year later his father arrived, 
and settled in Plainfield, N. J., 
where he built up a beautiful 
place. Dr. Berckmans brought 
with him his large collection of 
fruit trees, which he planted 
and cultivated here. Six years 
later, owing to the failing 
health of Dr. Berckmans, the 
father and son removed to 
Georgia, where they bought a 
large tract of land near An- 
gusta. This has been constant- 
ly improved ever since and has 
been gradually transformed in- 
to the ‘Fruitland Nurseries,” 
one of the most charming and 
renowned places in the South- 
ern States. Here all old and 
new fruits, and ornamental 
plants suitable to the climate, 
are tested and if found valuable 
are propagated and distributed, 
The amount of benefit derived 
therefrom by the Southern 
people, and the impetus given 
to profitable fruit culture, can 
hardly be overestimated. Asa 
keen observer, careful experi- 
menter, and impartial judge on 
matters pertaining to his spe- 
cialties, Mr. Berckmans has no 


superior, and his decisions on P. J. BERCKMANS. 


the identity of fruits are generally accepted as final. As a writer 
on horticulture, especially pomological matters, he enjoys a world- 
wide reputation, and his articles in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and other periodicals are among the most valuable contributions 
to this special literature. 

. In 1876, Mr. Berckmans in co-operation with a few friends or- 
ganized the Georgia State Horticultural Society, whose president he 
has been ever since. Our space is too limited to even enumerate the 
many offices of trust and responsibility which Mr. Berckmans has 
held, as every movement for progress and the betterment of his fel- 
low citizens has always found in him a faithful and willing helper. 
In his connection with the American Pomological Society, however. 
he has achieved his greatest triumphs, and has earned for himself 
a world-wide reputation as one of the ablest and best informed po- 
mologists of the age. He became a member of the society in 1860, 
and at once closely identified himself with its work and manage- 








swarm, and idleness. Iras- 
cibility can be bred out to a 
great extent. There is scarce- 
ly an apiary that does not con- 
tain some colonies which can 
be handled with impunity, and 
others that show fight at every 
attempt to handle them. These 
dispositions are natural and in- 
herited from their ancestors. 
The trouble can be overcome 
by breeding from such queens 
as are free from these objec- 
tions. Inclination to swarm re- 
sults in all bees and no honey. 
It is true that as yet this trait 
has never been bred entirely 
out of bees, but there is a wide 
difference in them in this re- 
spect. Select such queens as 
are less inclined to swarm. 
Idleness can also be cured by 
breeding from the most ener- 
getic colonies. Every apiary 
contains some colonies that 
outstrip others in storing hon- 
ey. There are other points 
that can be brought out in 
breeding. Color is one. The 
characteristic markings of the 
Italian bee may be attained and 
improved upon by careful 
breeding and management. 
The Italian bee is termed a yel- 
low or golden-colored bee, hav- 
ing distinct markings, the most 
prominent being three yellow 
bands encircling the body. 
Some breeders have added a 
fourth yellow band. One who 
has made color a study for sev- 
eral years, produces a bee show- 
ing white bands instead of yel- 
low. Another point worthy of 
attention is a difference in stor- 
ing and completing comb honey. Some colonies are better builders 
than others; they appear to cap their honey more readily and ina 
more workmanlike manner, although they do not fill the extractor 
any faster than others. If comb honey is the object, this is certain- 
ly worthy of consideration. A combination of the points desired 
can be attained by careful breeding. 


A 





Book Farming will this month especially manifest its advantages. 
The book we have in mind is the memorandum book, and we doubt 
if any one who has made such a book his daily companion through 
the season, entering in it everything which is desirable to remem- 
ber, would willingly give it up, being sure that whenever book 
farming is sneered at it cannot be this kind. Let the book be large 
enough and strong enough, but not too large to carry about; better 
use two or more when one is filled. Books of this sort are worth 
preserving, and it is pleasant to refer to them in after years. 
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FEEDING CATTLE FOR BEEF. 
MIDY MORGAN. 
—_- 

In these days of uncertainty and frequent changes in commer- 
cial requirements, the query presents itself: Does it pay to breed 
and fatten high class beeves? The answer is: Of course it does. 
Then another question arises: To what extent? I reply, to the full 
extent and capacity of all breeders and fatteners in the length and 
breadth of the land. The low prices current for beeves have caused 
a most valuable increase in our export trade with Great Britain; so 
pronounced is it that the exportation of beeves on the hoof is 
steadily on the increase. When our exports of beef are made in 
refrigerators the classes catered to in Great Britain are those who 
seek cheap meats. When we send live cattle abroad the best 
butchers are our customers. To supply this foreign trade only 
grade steers, corn fed, are salable. This wide selection from our 
herds leaves a home demand for choice beeves which is not met. 
Lank three-year-old coarse oxen and emaciated old cows, with 
scrub bulls, are now the offerings from which city slaughterers are 
compelled to choose if they would buy in the cattle markets on the 
Eastern seaboard. Many local buyers who cannot suit the require- 
ments of their customers in selecting from such rubbish, buy in 
the great Western cattle centers and thereby incur the risk of 
shippers. This does not aid the ranch man nor yet the feeder of 
store beeves; the latter, to reap his just profit, should obtain for his 
ripe beeves the best local rates, to effect which he should sell 
direct to the slaughterer in the local markets. 

Ranchmen complain of low prices; wholesale butchers com- 
plain of cattle as unprofitable. Coarse, immature beeves dress 
below a just average allowance. A steer, to be profitable, must 
make fifty-six pounds per hundred weight net. Less than that 
is a dangerous risk, and all above isaclear gain. For some years 
past the wholesale slaughtering trade in the East was unprofitable 
and the ranks of those engaged in it were frequently depleted. 
Now affairs have a more cheerful outlook, and as the interests of 
the producer and the wholesale merchant are one, it is most earnest- 
ly to be hoped that breeders of cattle will see that unless they im- 
prove their stock and thus enable feeders and wholesale butchers 
to buy on a basis that allows of a steady gain to them, their interests 
will suffer. The class of beeves needed for city trade is grade 
Shorthorns or grade Angus steers. From November ist until 
May ist beeves that weigh thirteen to fifteen hundred weight 
sell freely to the best of our local buyers. From May ist until Oc- 
tober 31st beeves should weigh twelve to thirteen hundred weight. 
Difference in weight means to the slaughterer difference in the cost 
of ice ; the heavier the beef the more ice required. This expense of 
ice is a serious item and one not taken into account by breeders and 








fatteners. Last summer the very best beeves offered for the year | 


1888 were on sale. 
months of 1889, there was a marked paucity of well matured corn- 
fed beeves. The desired improvement in the cattle industry of our 
land can only be accomplished by the use of well bred bulls and a 
practical knowledge of the requirements of the great centers of 
consumption: not alone what they will take but what will stimu- 
late in a healthy manner the various branches of this enormous 
national commercial industry. 





VALUE OF A GOOD BROOD-SOW. 
A. H. SHELDON, IOWA. 
— 

The beginner, in raising improved hogs, is inclined to think 
that he must purchase a good sized herd to commence with, in 
order to compete with some of his friends who are already in the 
business. He does not realize that a good sow will soon give him 
all the stock he wants, or that he must work into the business by 
degrees. We have in mind a young man who purchased a sow and 
eight pigs for a high price. The barrows and sow sold for enough 


the next autumn to pay the first cost, and the stock increased the . 


next summer to nineteen brood-sows. In another instance a pure- 
bred sow was purchased, and the second year two hundred dollars’ 
worth of pigs were sold and eleven young sows reserved for the 
future. Quality is far more important than numbers at the start. 
With care and skill a good herd can soon be secured, while without 
proper attention the best stock will soon deteriorate. A new 
breeder must secure the confidence of the public before purchasers 
will trust him with orders. When a sow has proved herself valua- 
ble and her pigs sell readily for good prices, she is worth saving 
from year to year as long as she produces good litters. One litter 


During December of 1888, and for the first | 





in early spring, then a rest on grass during the season, will keep 
her health good and improve her constitution with age. Some 
breeders, anxious for a double profit, secure two litters in a single 
season, but this plan is not approved by those who want large, fine 
pigs. The tax on the system is too severe for perfect health, and 
the stock soon shows the effect of this double strain. One hundred 
dollars is not too high a value to place on a recorded pure-bred sow 
of any leading improved breed, and many breeders have stock 
which could not be purchased at that price. 
THE BEST FOODS FOR EWES. 
F. D. CURTIS, NEW YORK. 
=_ 

When ewes are fed exclusively on dry food there is danger that 
they will become feverish and constipated. When this condition 
arises they will generally show it by lying on the ground and 
stretching themselves and straining. Sometimes they will pluck at 
their wool, and show signs of distress and uneasiness. When sheep 
are in this condition they are not in good health to have young, 
They will not provide as much milk, and their udders are liable to 
be caked and sore, or to show evidences of inflammation. There ig 
danger that they will not own their lambs, and the milk will not 
flow freely. When the udder is sore or much inflamed, even if the 
ewe owns her lamb, she will refuse to let it suck. Under such 
circumstances the lamb very soon becomes weak and dies. Pre- 
vention is better than cure for all these ailments, and this lies in 
providing the ewe with suitable food. This must be such as not to 
produce a feverish condition. It should be somewhat laxative and 
well supplied with nitrogenous elements. Such foods are wheat 
bran, oats, pea-meal, beans, and linseed meal. Corn is unsuitable 
for breeding ewes, as it produces fat and heat. There is no animal 
which responds with better results to succulent foods than sheep 
and ewes with lamb. Potatoes do not seem to be adapted to this 
purpose ; turnips are a natural food for ewes, as well as for other 
sheep. Carrots are excellent and so are beets and mangels. <A few 
roots ora small ration of these, say four quarts a day with bran 
and linseed meal, will put ewes in a most healthy and vigorous 
condition, and at the same time this combination of foods will tend 
to promote the growth and support of the fetus, and when the 
little lamb is born it will have the bone and strength to help itself, 
and it will give far less trouble to get it on its legs‘and obtain its 
sustenance from the mother. There is such a thing as feeding the 
lamb before it is born—to nourish and strengthen it through the 
blood of its dam. This isan important matter, and should never be 
lost sight of in the feeding of the mother. This idea is particularly 
applicable to the ewe, as its offspring is so likely to be weak and 
more or less helpless. If the ewes have not been fed on such foods 
during the winter, the sooner this is done before lambing time the 
better. The feeding should be in limited quantities at first, not more 
than a gill a day for a few days, then gradually increase to a quart 
or two, according to the size of the ewe. Three parts of wheat bran 
to one part of linseed meal isa good proportion, fed twice a day with 
the roots. Ewes may be fed oats with roots and do well, but the 
bran is almost invaluable, as it will furnish the muscle and bone food 
required. When ewes are to lamb soon, they should not be fed on 
timothy hay, as it is not a proper sheep food. There is nothing so 
good in all the list of forage plants as bright clover hay. Sheep 
will do well on this food alone, up to the time of lambing, as it is 
the best balanced food in the whole list. The ewes should have 
access to water whenever they want it, as they naturally drink but 
little at a time and drink often. 








Profit of Fertilizers.—Some Connecticut farmers have been dis- 
cussing the question, ‘‘ Does it pay to use fertilizers?” They might 
as well ask if it pays to buy beef for themselves and their chil- 
dren. No farmer yet ever made as much manure as he could find 
good use for, nor ever will. Is he then to stop there and be 
content with half crops? No; he should buy all the fertilizers he 
can; but he should buy judiciously. Special fertilizers, such as 
plaster (gypsum), superphosphate of lime, potash salts, lime, etc., 
are useful only where the soil happens to be deficient in these, yet 
has plenty of all the rest and nitrogen with them. But this happens 
less than once in a hundred times, and so it is that farmers are mis- 
led to believe that fertilizers cannot be used profitably. A fertilizer 
isa plant food; and plant food is a compound of all the elements 
that are contained in plants. If one of these is wanting the food is 
useless, and the money spent is lost until the want is supplied. A 
complete fertilizer is the only kind that deserves the name, and 
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that will be found always profitable to use. Any partial or special 
fertilizer may be found useful, but it may not more often than it 


may. This isa fundamental rule in the use of artificial fertilizers. 
cgi a 
POLLED ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 
<_> 

Black polled cattle have had a remarkable history in the United 
States. Twenty years ago they were scarcely known on this side of 
the ocean. A few Angus and Galloways were in the hands of Scot- 
tish Canadian farmers, and when one of them sent an occasional 
bullock to any of tne great live stock markets it encountered a 
senseless prejudice against its color. But the enterprise of import- 
ers and breeders, and the crucial test of the block have changed 
all that. They are now recognized everywhere as one of the 
choicest breeds of beef cattle in the world. Their triumphs in the 
annual Fat Stock Shows have helped to bring them into great pop- 
ularity. For several successive years pure-bred and grade Aber- 
deen-Angus have been winners. In 1887 the bullock ‘‘ Black Prince 
of Turlington” took the champion prize at Kansas City, and 
other high honors there and at Chicago. The following year the 
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great masses, being finely marbled all through the lean. The gen- 
eral appearance of these cattle is clearly shown by the accompany- 
ing portrait of the bull ‘‘ Guido,” owned by Turlington W. Harvey, 
at Turlington, Nebraska. This bull is a direct descendant of the 
cow ‘‘Old Grannie,” and is also the sire of ** Black Prince of Tur- 
lington.” He has won high honors wherever shown in competition, 
and may be considered a fairly typical specimen of the breed. The 
Aberdeen-Angus is not a numerous breed of cattle. Less than 
three thousand recorded animals are living in Scotland, and about 
two thousand in this country. But on both sides of the ocean 
they are in the hands of skillful, energetic breeders, and occupy a 
foremost place among improved cattle. 


LUCK WITH POULTRY. 


—p—— 





There are several people in New Jersey who have what is called 
‘‘great luck” with chickens. Two of them, both women, have 
such different ways of managing, and such similar results, that 
they are worth comparing. Both make their poultry pay them 
well, and have many eggs at the time when housekeepers and 
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IMPORTED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULL GUIDO. 


steer “‘ Dot” of the same breed took the grand champion sweepstake 
prize as the best animal in the show. When brought to the block 
each of their carcasses netted over seventy per cent of dressed meat 
of the finest quality. 

The points of the Aberdeen-Angus cattle are all that can be de- 
sired in a beef breed. The form is ‘‘ blocky,” with the greatest 
weight just where it is wanted to make good beef. They are ex- 
tremely hardy, retaining the vigor and ruggedness which enabled 
their progenitors to flourish in the bleak Scotch Highlands. This 
quality is shown not only in their ability to ‘“‘rustle” for a living, 
but also in their extreme longevity. The famous Angus cow ‘Old 
Grannie,” owned in Keillor, Scotland, attained the age of thirty-five 
years, producing twenty-nine living calves, and was then killed by 
lightning. But if they live long when allowed to, they mature ear- 
ly. Both the two champion steers mentioned above were slaugh- 
tered at two years old and ‘‘ Black Prince of Turlington” weighed 
alive two thousand pounds. The absence of horns will readily be 
conceded as an advantage in this day, when the cruel saw is kept 
at work removing the horns of other breeds. They fatten rapidly, 
and the beef is of the finest quality, the fat, instead of lying in 














incubator owners will pay high prices.. One is a capable little 
woman living on a small place. She raises fine Spangled Ham- 
burgs and sells them at capital prices. All the food for her fowls 
must be bought, but she supplies every need. Two warm puddings 
and a meal of grain those chickens have every day, besides meat, 
oyster shells and cabbages. She always tests the hatching eggs, 
and such success has she in raising the young stock that she thinks 
it is her fault when a thoroughly hatched, strong, little chicken 
dies. The other is the wife of a farmer who from fifty hens gets 
great baskets of eggs every week all winter. Her thrifty, hand- 
some flock is of all sizes and colors. She gives her fowls no warm 
food, no lime, no green food, and no meat except when the ground 
is covered with snow. They can always find all the whole corn 
they want in the barn. In the early morning she gives them oats 
and wheat, both whole, and warm water to drink. These two ways 
have points in common on examination. The first henwife must 
give to her hens what the others find for themselves. In the rich 
plowed fields on the farm are lime, and insects, which, with their 
myriads of eggs, furnish animal food in plenty. Hay and corn 
stalks take the place of green food. Both flocks are kept in clean 
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quarters, and with both there is careful breeding. Every feather 
is thought of importance in one, and in the other the owner breeds 
from the ‘‘best hens and the largest cocks.” In these two cases 
‘great luck” means wise feeding and thoughtful breeding. 


————— 
TRAINING A HEIFER. 
— 

A man who is fit to have charge of dairy cows never “‘ breaks ” 

an untaught heifer to milk—he trains her. The former word 
implies the exercise of brute force, which should never be used with 
dairy cows, and least of all with the timid young things which are 
just having their first experience in maternity and lactation. The 
writer of this had two young heifers, which had their first calves 
within about a week of each other. The engraving shows how 
they were taught to stand still and be milked. The yard was in- 
closed by an old-fashioned rail fence, and when the first heifer came 





PEN FOR A HEIFER. 


in she was enticed by a pail of feed into one of the angles. A light 
rail was then slipped into place just high enough to hold her there. 
She had always been accustomed to kind treatment and hand- 
ling; so, after a little patting on the head, neck, side and below, the 
work of milking began by reaching under the rail. Of course she 
was frightened and indignant at first, but she was held where she 
could do no harm, and soon learned that she was not to be hurt. 
After two or three such lessons she stood perfectly quiet behind the 
rail to be milked, and in less than a week she would stand unre- 
strained in any part of the yard while the milker sat down ona 
stool by her side and performed the milking. When the second 
heifer came in, she was given the same treatment, and soon no two 
cows in the herd gave less trouble than the two youngsters. 





HAND-FEEDING CALVES. 
se 
Hand-feeding calves requires work, but it admits of boiled flax- 
seed being substituted for the cream. After the calf is four weeks 
old it need not be given any whole milk. When the calf is hand- 
fed the flow of milk of the dam is somewhat greater; and it is 
believed that the calves are fully as good, as they take kindlier to 
grass and meal. The most disagreeable part of hand-feeding comes 
when the calves are strong enough to fight hard for milk, fre- 





FEEDING PEN FOR CALVES, 


quently upsetting the pail, and giving the feeder hard knocks as he 
attempts to get the right pail to each calf, or to protect the weaker 
or slower-drinking calves from the others. Our illustration shows 
how one of our readers has avoided this. A panel of the fence is 
removed and the gap is filled with the arrangement shown. The 
trough is for the dry feed for the calves, and when they have made 
some growth a board above it is required to keep the calves in 
their inclosure. The lower board fits in sockets made by nailing 
blocks to the posts. When it is removed, the pails containing the 
milk can be slipped under the second board into the stalls. Ina 
week each calf will learn its stall and take it. Accustomed to this 
arrangement, one rarely leaves its stall to drive another out. An 
offender is easily stopped by the touch of a buggy whip on his nose, 
and he can make the attack from but one direction. If the calves 


learn to throw the lower board out of place, a pin above it at each 








end will hold it. The arrangement is a great improvement upon 
handing a pail over the fence, with half a dozen calves greedily 
striving for it. By making the posts a little higher and putting on 
a roof the calves have a well arranged shelter from sun and rain, 
and can eat or rest in comfort. 





PRAIRIE TREES FROM SEEDS. 
2. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA, 
> 

As a rule failure almost invariably follows the attempt to grow 
trees from seed planted where the trees are intended to stand, yet 
the difference in the first cost, relatively, between seed and rooted 
trees or cuttings, induces many to plant seeds. The cost of the 
seed usually required for five acres is three to four dollars, of cut- 
tings twelve to eighteen dollars, and of young trees from twenty to 
thirty dollars. The cost of planting seed or trees is almost as much 
in favor of the seed. The only possible chance of success with seed 
is when the ground selected has been previously cleanly cultivated 
by some hoed crop, or better by summer fallowing, and when it is 
put in the finest possible condition and the seed planted late in the 
fall. There is then an even chance of the seed coming up with the 
weeds, which must be thoroughly and systematically kept down, or 
the time and labor are thrown away. Our prairie weeds are easily 
destroyed when small, but if allowed a few days’ growth become a 
terror to the cultivator, and will effectually smother out all tree 
seedlings, or even good-sized young trees. 

If the trees are to be raised from seed, select a clean, rich piece 
of ground in the garden, which should be made as fine as possible 
by thorough harrowing and planking, stretch a line lengthwise the 
patch, and make a drill about six inches wide and two inches deep. 
Sow the seed thickly in this drill, say about twenty-five seeds to the 
foot, and cover with the fine earth, which should be compacted 
firmly with the feet or hoe, according to moisture in the soil. 
Other drills can be made parallel with this, about thirty inches 
apart, so that the ground between can be kept cultivated by a horse 
hoe or harrow toothed cultivator Tf good ground is selected and 





CORN MARKER. 


clean cultivation carried out, the seedlings will be of just the right 
size to transplant the next spring, and by clean cultivation or sum- 
mer fallowing (preferably the latter) of the ground which they are 
intended to occupy, you have the first essentials of success. But 
here, as elsewhere, ‘‘ eternal cultivation is the price of trees.” 

A GOOD CORN MARKER. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 





>_> 

For years I have been groping about for a light, good corn 
marker, one that would make a mark, and not a furrow; would run 
true without a tongue; one that could be turned about, and not tear 
up the whole end of a field. Last year I made the marker shown 
in the illustration. The material is four two-by-four-inch pine 
scantling, cut, six feet long, and put forty-two inches apart. An 
inch pine board is spiked on with twenty-penny wire nails, and a 
six-inch board, two feet back of it; as shown in the engraving. Four 
one-inch board blocks, four inches square, are nailed at the rear and 
under side of the runners. Two short trace chains or ropes, two 
feet long, are fastened to the front of the marker as shown. Two 
horses are now hitched on. No doubletrees or whiffletrees are need- 
ed. The two inside traces are tied up out of the way, and the out- 
side trace of each horse fastened tu the chain. The team is now 
driven across the lot ; the long runners make it run true and straight, 
if the team is driven fairly well. At the end, when turning take 
hold of the rear end of one of the runners, raise it up, turn the team 
about to right or left, and the ‘“‘swing horse” will pull it around 
just to the place. Let one runner go back in the outside mark. 
Walk in this double mark, and if there is any slight crook or defect 
in the row mark it is easily straightened by a slight right or left 
pull. The little thin blocks under the runners make a broad flat 
mark, which is easily seen, and is not objectionable from its depth. 
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Neither horse walks where a runner comes, so the mark is left per- 
fect. The weight of the machine being only about thirty-eight 
pounds, it is easily handled, and can be put up and used next year. 
The draught is so light as not to be noticeable by the team, even if 
pulling each by only one trace. It took just fifteen minutes by the 
watch to make this marker, and a ‘‘raw” hand did the work. 








A SUBURBAN COTTAGE FOR $2,500. 
age 

We give herewith the perspective and floor-plans of a tidy cot- 
tage designed by D. W. King, the well known architect, and suit- 
able for a village or suburban family. The length, exclusive of 
veranda and kitchen, is thirty feet, and the width eighteen feet. 
The outside is clapboarded to the tops of the first story windows, 
and above that is covered with shingles. The cellar extends under 
the entire upright, eighteen by thirty feet from outsides. It is six 
and a half feet deep in the clear, with cement floor, and walled to 
the house sills with field bowlders laid in mortar and pointed. The 
first story is nine feet high in the clear. The entrance hall, parlor 
and dining-room are finished in hard wood, oiled on the grain. The 
front stairway is inclosed, thus dispensing with balusters and hand- 
rail. A stairway from the dining-room leads to the cellar. The 
kitchen is contained in a rear extension fifteen feet square. It is 
entered by a flight of steps and platform, and communicates 
through the pantry 
with the front part 
of the house. It has | 
range and hot water = 
tank, work table and ((@®@& 
sink. Directly above \« 
the latter is a small [2 
wicket to the china \\' 
closet., The kitchen [S 
is wainscoted up 
three feet from the \ 
floor with matched {8 
pine boards, and plas- 
tered above. The sec- 
ond story is eight feet 
high in the clear, fin- 
ished in white pine, 
painted or oiled on the 
grain, as may be pre- 
ferred. It contains 
two large chambers, | 
each furnished with 

























a board fence, or hedge of evergreens, they will be able to stand 
much colder weather and will continue blooming later in the sea- 
son. Keep the plants well tied up to stakes, if necessary, to prevent 
their being broken by the wind, and water occasionally during the 
summer if the weather is hot and dry. If good flowers are to be 
grown they should never be allowed to wilt for want of water, and 
the plants should at all times be kept in a good growing condition. 
- Early in September in middle latitudes the flower buds will 
make their appearance. If prize or exhibition flowers are desired, 
only one bud should be left on each branch or shoot, but in ordinary 
culture this ‘“‘ disbudding,” as it is called, may be dispensed with. 
All flower buds, however, which are deformed or one-sided should 
be removed promptly as soon as discovered, as they only take up 
the strength of the plants uselessly. Weak liquid manure may be 
used once or twice a week with advantage while the buds are set- 
ting, but should be discontinued as soon as they begin to show color. 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


























If any of the plants 
are wanted for indoor 
decoration, they can 
be lifted with a good 
ball of earth and put 
in large pots or tubs, 
in which case they 
should be watered 
carefully and kept 
shaded a few days to 
prevent wilting. 
There are so many 
varieties now that 
the trouble is not to 
get good ones, but to 
pick out the ‘‘ best” 
of these good ones. 
Those mentioned be- 
low are all distinct 
early varieties and will 








an open fireplace, a 
bathroom and ample 
closets. A flight of 










stairs leads to the attic, 
which is floored but 
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PLAN OF FIRST STORY, 
not finished off. The entire house is warmed by a furnace in the 
cellar, and open fireplaces on both floors. Such a house could be 
built in the vicinity of New York for $2,500, exclusive of furnace 
and range. 








GARDEN CULTURE OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
H. W. HALES. 
oe - 

Many persons have been deterred from planting chrysanthe- 
mums in their gardens for fear an early frost might come suddenly 
in the fall and thus prevent or destroy their blooming. If, how- 
ever, early flowering varieties only are used, there are very few 
sections of the country where they will not succeed. First procure 
good healthy plants grown in pots and plant them in spring as soon 
as all danger of frost is past. Have the ground well enriched with 
manure and do not plant closer than three feet apart, each way. If 
they can be planted on the south side of a house or other building, 





be found well worth 
growing: Elaine, pure 
% white; Venus, light 
r} pon REP lilac; Golden Bever- 
; mits ly, bright yellow; 


















Timbal d Argent, 
white, anemone flowered; Juvena, dark maroon; Mad. Andiguier, 
clear pink, very fine ; Roseum, bright rose ; Souce d’ Or, deep yellow; 
Lakme, light bronze ; Golden Dragon, Japanese yellow ; Snowstorm, 
pale lemon changing to pure white; Red Dragon, dark red ; Nymph- 
zea, pure white, sweet scented. Those who wish a larger number of 
varieties can easily obtain them at any good floral establishment. 





FARM ECONOMICS. 
—<=— 
A mixture of kerosene and lampblack is a good application to 
keep steel surfaces bright. 


Tf the whiffletree breaks, don’t throw it into a corner. Remove -: 


the irons. They can be fitted to new wood. 

The farther you are from market the greater is your need of 
condensing products by feeding grain and stover to animals, 

By keeping the cattle off the pasture one day longer in the 
Spring you may keep them upon it two days longer in the Fall. 

A handy thing to have is a box containing an assortment of 
bolts, nuts, rivets, nails, and-a hammer, pinchers and cold-chisel. 

The paint brush that proved to be a bargain was cleaned in tur- 
pentine each time its work was done, dried, and hung up by its 
handle. 

Keep a few panes of window glass and a paper of tacks or some 
putty on hand. When the window pane is broken, don’t make- 
shift ; replace it. 
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CARE OF YOUNG TURKEYS. 
STEPHEN HORINE, MARYLAND. 
ae 

Turkeys, to be valuable on the farm, require much care and at- 
tention when young, and should be kept separate from other kinds 
of fowls. Young turkeys should be fed at least five times a day until 
they are several weeks old. They are not voracious feeders; there- 
fore they need to be fed often. Turkey hens as a rule commence 
laying about the 15th of March and the number of eggs varies ac- 
cording to age and breed: Those of common strain are greater egg- 
producers, hardier than the fancy breeds and mature earlier, 
although they do not attain to as great weight. Turkeys should 
never be set so early as to bring out the chicks before the weather 
becomes warm and settled. When the little chicks come out it is 
well to remove the shells from the nest, for an unhatched egg will 
frequently get into a deserted shell in such a manner that the 
chick will die. The young chicks are apt to wander from the 
nest, and should therefore be kept in until they peep from under 
the hen, and sit around her. 

A very good coop may be made of lath, four and a half or five 
feet long, nailed to two-by-two-inch scantling, two feet long. 
Two to three inches apart is wide enough for the interstices. One 
end should be closely boarded in the direction of storms. If the 
ground is level, one end should be made lower to turn water in 
rainy weather. The coop should be moved every few days. 

The best feed for young turkeys and ducks is yelks of hard 
boiled eggs, and after they are several days old the white may be 
added. Continue this for two or three weeks, occasionally chopping 
onions fine and sometimes sprinkling the boiled eggs with black 
pepper ; then give rice, a teacupful with enough milk to just cover 
it, and boil slowly until the milk is evaporated. Put in enough more 
to cover the rice again so that when boiled down the second time it 
will be soft if pressed between the fingers. Milk must not be used 
too freely, as it will get too soft and the grains will adhere together. 
Stir frequently when boiling. Do not use water with the rice, as it 
forms a paste and the chicks cannot swallow it. In cold, damp 
weather, a half teaspoonful of cayenne pepper in a pint of flour, 
worked with lard enough to make it stick together, will protect 
them from the diarrhea. This amount of food is sufficient for two 
meals for seventy-five chicks. Give all food in shallow tin pans. 
Boiled milk and water, with a little lime-water in each occasionally, 
is the best drink until the chicks are two or three months old, when 
loppered and butter milk may take the place of the boiled milk. 
Turkeys like best to roost on trees, and in their absence artificial 
roosts may be made by planting long forked locust poles and lay- 
ing others across the forks. They take to this kind of roost readily 
as they require plenty of room. 

The most critical period comes when the chicks are several 
weeks old, and the tufts of feathers which support the wings are 
growing. Two quarts of corn meal, one tablespoonful each of black 
pepper and soda, two of allspice and salt, baked not too brown, 
and milk, loppered, scalded hard and drained not less than ten or 
twelve hours, should be given after the discontinuance of eggs and 
rice. Four quarts of scalded bran and one and one-half pints of nice 
fresh wood ashes, mixed, make a good preventive of cholera. 
This should be given early in the morning when their crops are 
empty. Dry ashes should be given them to dust themselves in when 
one week old until they are ready for the market. Corn should not 
be given before September. Oats soaked in water for several min- 
utes and drained for eight or ten hours are the best feed at night, af- 
ter they become carunculated and get red heads. A gallon of thick 
slaked lime and a pint of sharp sand, dried and crumbled, is 
greatly relished by turkeys. A droopy appearance of the head, 
and dark colored evacuations, watery and yellowish green, are in- 
dications of cholera. Five to ten drops of laudanum in a table- 
spoonful of melted lard, given two or three times within twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours, is the best remedy for this disease. 





MANAGEMENT OF SPRING LAMBS. 
ee 

Children and lambs have a natural liking for each other; but do 

not have a pet lamb unless you are ready to tolerate a nuisance, and 
do not permit the children to tease the lambs unless you are willing 
to have vicious sheep hereafter. This applies mostly to the male 
lambs. While the sheep is naturally docile, vice is easily induced 
in the ram, and a vicious ram is an ugly customer. Wean lambs 
when four to five months old. Place them on fresh, tender pasture. 
If clover has been sown with small grain, and a rain brings the 








clover along nicely after the grain is cut, it makes a fine pasture 
for weaning lambs. Or, three to four weeks before the young grass 
is needed, mow a few acres of pasture. Give the lambs—and all 
sheep, for that matter—easy access to salt and water. Accustom 
the lambs to dry feed as soon as the pastures begin to fail, by yard- 
ing them at night. Failure to do this is one of the things that takes 
the profit from sheep-rearing. Castrate and dock when young—as 
soon as the lamb is surely owned by its dam is none too early. To 
dock, have an assistant set the lamb on a board, holding it with its 
back to him, a hind leg in each hand and drawn wellup. Make 
the incision through a joint, downward and outward. This leaves 
a hood to protect the wound. Fish oil or castor oil is as good an 
application as tar, and less objectionable. 





TREES BY THE ROADSIDE. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 


= 

If a man at sixty should be requested to plant a row of trees on 
either side of the highway running through his farm, he would 
naturally say, ‘‘ What is the use of this trouble and expense? How 
will it ever benefit me? Wood is of no value, and I have all the 
shade in my fields that is necessary for my stock.” Let us see. If 
trees are necessary for shade, is it not better to plant them by the 
roadside, as far as possible, rather than let them stand promiscuous- 
ly in the fields, where they are in the way of farm operations? Is 
there a farmer in the country who has planted roadside trees and 
has not enhanced the value of his farm ten times more than the 
cost of the investment? Is not the farm annually growing more 
valuable, because of the shade afforded and the beauty imparted, 
to say nothing of the value of the timber and fuel the trees will 
eventually afford ? 

In many parts of Germany the cherry is used as a wayside tree, 
and a large dividend is annually received for the fruit, which is as 
fine as can be produced anywhere. I have never seen cherries 
elsewhere as fine and cheap. In many sections it seems to be the 
principal fruit and is used largely in distillation. In Northern 
France roadside tree-planting is carried on very systematically by 
the communes, the smallest legislative bodies in France, bearing 
the same relation to the republic as the counties do to our States. 
On either side of every highway there is a row of trees, set with 
mathematical accuracy about fifty feet apart. The tree principally 
planted is the Black Poplar (Populus nigra), a rapidly growing 
species attaining a height of from sixty to seventy feet. When 
the branches are about two inches in diameter, about four-fifths of 
them are cut close to the trunk, leaving the tree with a brush-like 
tup. These branches are made into bundles six inches in diameter, 
and sold as fagots. This is about the only fuel used in the agricult- 
ural districts of France. These fagots sell at fifteen francs (about 
$3) per hundred. A tree sixty feet in height will yield about thirty 
of these fagots every seven years, which is the regulation period 
for cutting. When the boll reaches a diameter of from fifteen to 
twenty inches, the trees are cut, the lower portions being sold to 
work up into matches, and the tops, or knotty portions for char- 
coal. In one department, Maine et Loire, the annual revenue 
from these plantings, $40,000, is usedas a fund for keeping roads 
in repair, and the surplus for such purposes as the commune may 
determine. Nocountry has finer roads than France; they are all 
macadamized and perfectly smooth. Yet the revenue necessary to 
provide such perfect roads is all derived from roadside trees. Toa 
stranger who is at all observant, the trees in France present a 
singular appearance in their various stages of growth. Some are 
closely trimmed ; others show from one to seven years’ growth. The 
poplars are stiff and symmetrical, while the oaks and walnuts as- 
sume some fantastic forms. In a ride of three hundred miles by 
railway, without any one to question and these trees on every side, 
one’s curiosity is greatly excited and his imagination pictures every 
cause for these strange forms except the right one—all for revenue. 





SEEN FROM THE COTTAGE PORCH. 
ee 

Trees about the house make it more homelike and attractive, 
and shield it from the cold winds of winter and the hot sun of 
summer. 

A grapevine over the out-building will not injure the building, 
will increase the attractiveness of the premises, and will furnish 
wholesome, agreeable food at slight cost. 

When the garden gets as much attention as the swine lot, and 
the fruit trees as much feed and care as the cattle, there will be 
more health and good humor on the farm, and just as much money. 
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SELECTION AND MATING OF POULTRY. 
JOSEPH WALLACE, WISCONSIN, 
—_ 

The number of hens that should be mated with a male bird for 
pure breeding depends somewhat on the season, on confinement 
and on the breed. Large fowls as a rule, and in accordance with 
natural laws, are not so prolific as their smalfer congeners. Every 
person keeping fowls upon his own land should select a breeding 
pen every year in order to improve his stock, and attain uniformity 
of size, color and markings. Within the limits of four blank walls 
six hens with a male bird would be quite enough. If the fowls 
have ample range so that the requirements of nature in respect to 
exercise are complied with, their vigor will be such that from eight 
to twelve hens will suffice. Much, however, depends on the male; 
if he is young and vigorous, be sure to allow him enough hens. 

In fancy breeding, mating is considered the most important 
part of poultry culture, but all breeders do not mate the same breed 
alike. Healthy fowls will breed, but they do not always produce 
their like in every point, and that is more uncertain when they are 
intended to be of standard quality. To breed for fancy points one 
must mate his breeders to obtain those points. Haphazard mating 
was never known to produce good results continuously. Once ina 
while grand specimens may come from graded stock, but this is ex- 
ceptional and may not occur again in many years. In choosing a 
male bird make sure he 
is reliable, and keep in 
view that the object of 
mating him is to repro- 
duce his superior form, 
stamina, vigor and color, 
whatever these may be 
in the variety selected. 
The male must possess 
these indicated qualities 
in full vigor and beauty 
in order to produce vig- 
orous and well-marked | 
chickens. The more dis-“ 
tant the relationship be- 
tween the male and fe- 
males, the better for 
hardiness and constitu- “% 
tional vigor. The more + 
vigorous the male the 
greater the chance that 
his character will be im- 
pressed upon his _ off- 
spring, but there is no 
rule that will hold good 
invariably in breeding, 
although it is generally 
safe to depend on a male 
once tried and approved 

as a breeder; if not too old, he is to be valued above any new and 
untried comer. Stock-breeders place great reliance on the male 
and seem to overlook the value, importance and influence of the 
female in breeding. Why this should be so baffles my philosophy. 
The selection of females for breeding is of no less importance than 
that of the male. The many disappointments resulting from breed- 
ing when the male showed every indication of high quality could be 
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FIG. 1. WIRED POST FENCE. 
traced to the indifference of the breeder in selecting his females. 
With a prime male and females in every pen there is every reason 
to expect a prime offspring, if the fowls be in good condition of 
health and not too fat. 





- —s 
Three wants are responsible for nine of every ten unprofitable 
farms—want of cultivation, waht of manure, and want of drainage. 











PAIR OF INDIAN GAME FOWLS. 








IMPROVED RAIL FENCES. 
—__- 

There is still a great deal of the old Virginia rail fence, especial- 
ly in the Eastern States. As timber disappears, it becomes an ex- 
pensive matter to rebuild this kind of fence. Some method, there- 
fore, by which we can economize the old rails and utilize pieces 
still sound is much needed. The two kinds of fence shown in our 
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FIG. 2. WIRED STAKE-AND-RIDER FENCE, 


illustrations fill this want to some extent, are more economical and 
fully as efficient as the common rail fence. The designs are fur- 
nished by F. E. Dean, Green Co., Ohio. The kind shown in Fig. 1 is 
built up in the usual manner, eight rails high. With ordinary rails 
this is high enough for common purposes. Close up to every out- 
side corner a post is set 

pe OY eighteen inches deep. 
KAN, This post should be made 

solid by packing the 
earth firmly around it. 
It is then wired at top 
and bottom to a similar 
post set in the inside an- 
gle. Any sound pieces of 
rails or stakes will serve 
for these posts. The best 
ones should be placed on 
the outer angles. Put 
some pieces of rails un- 
der the lower rails to 
stop any holes, and the 
fence is finished. In Fig. 
2 is shown an improved 
stake and rider fence. 
v¥¢er,, Thisis six rails high with 
: en blocks or stones under 
= the corners like the pre- 





er than those required on 
the old double rider fence, 
are set at every angle. 
The outside stake should 
be placed before. The 
stakes may be set a little 
more perpendicularly and about eight inches in the ground. A good 
strong rider is put in the stakes. Then a galvanized No. 12 wire is 


placed around both stakes and both the ends of the riders. The 


object of the wire is to keep the riders from being thrown off, and 
to hold the stakes firmly in place. This fence takes about three 
less rails to the panel than the old-fashioned kind. If well built it 
proves quite as efficient. It is high enough for domestic animals, 
but not for wild ones. 





INDIAN GAME FOWLS. 
— 

The game fowls of various feather are mostly supposed to have 
descended from the wild jungle fowls of southern Asia. The so- 
called Sumatra are well known for their indomitable pluck and 
other fighting qualities. The Indian Games, of which a pair is iilus- 
trated herewith, bear some resemblance to the breed mentioned 
above, but are not identical. The cocks do not have the long, snaky 
necks, and the wicked, cruel look of the Sumatras, but are more 
compactly built, heavier and have a more stylish appearance, with 
all the courage and pugnacity of their compeers. They are pecul- 
iarly valuable for the gridiron, having a delicacy of texture and 
fine gamy flavor. But it is for the purpose of crossing with other 
breeds that they are most valuable. Crossed with any of the large 
breeds the product is unsurpassed for flavor and quality. Like all 
the games the hens make excellent mothers, 


ceding. Two stakes,short- ° 
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AND THEIR INDICATIONS. 
—_ - 

The old proverb, ‘‘Do not look a gift horse in the mouth,” 
is based upon sound horse sense. An expert horseman can read 
a good deal of a horse’s history by a careful examination of 
its mouth. The age of the horse is judged by the appearance of 
the teeth, and mainly by the incisors or ‘* nippers” of the lower 
jaw. There are six of these. They are covered by a fine white 
enamel inclosing the dentine or bony substance of the tooth. In 
each permanent tooth when it first appears is a large cavity or 
pouch, entered about one-third its length from the crown. This 
cavity is lined with enamel, and the lower part is filled with a dark 
cement. The incisors or cutting teeth, when they just appear, are 
broadly oval near the summit, and nearly triangular toward the 
roots. The teeth of a horse usually wear down at the rate of about 
one-twelfth of an inch a year. As this wear goes on, the exposed 
summits of the teeth present different aspects from year to year. 
Fig. 1 shows a perfect incisor and figure 2 the same as it would 
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THE HORSE’S TEETH 
















FIG. 8. THREE YEARS. 





years the marks have worn entirely off the upper incisors, the dark 
spot in the middle is smaller, and the four in front are less regularly 
oval. At twelve years the enamel has nearly disappeared from the 
central spots in the lower teeth, the four in front are somewhat 
triangular in form. At fourteen years the four front teeth have 
become decidedly triangular, and the corner teeth partially so, At 
seventeen years the lower nippers are all triangular, and the four 
front ones very long from front to rear. The central enamel has all 
disappeared from the upper nippers, and the ‘‘ tusks” point for- 
ward. From this time on the teeth continue to become flattened 
from side to side, and longer from front to rear. Another mark of 
age is the angular protrusion of the front teeth, which increases 
rapidly after the eighteenth year. The gums of old horses shrink 
away, the under lip hangs down. The teeth are sometimes manip- 
ulated in a manner called ‘“ bishoping” with intent to deceive. 
The old horse is thrown down, its teeth filed into shape, and the 
“marks” are first excavated by a sharp cutting tool and then 
blackened by a hot iron. But the trick is easily detected by close 





FIG. 5. FIVE YEARS, 








FIG. 8. EIGHT YEARS. 








FIG. 11. FOURTEEN YEARS. FIG. 12, SEVENTEEN YEARS, 


LOWER INCISORS OF A HORSE AT VARIOUS AGES. 


appear if cut in sections. The upper surface of each section pre- 
sents the same aspect seen in the horse’s mouth as the teeth wear 
down. The accompanying illustrations show these changes in the 
incisors of the lower jaw. At three years old the two front milk 
teeth have been replaced by permanent ones, with the peculiar hollow 
in the summit called the ‘‘ mark.” The canine teeth—‘“‘ bridle teeth ” 
or ‘‘tusks” as they are variously called by horsemen—may sometimes 
be felt under the gums at three to three and a half years, but they 
rarely show until the fourth and sometimes the fifth year. At four 
years two more permanent incisors have come, the first two have 
become somewhat worn, and the canine teeth are coming through 
the gums. When the horse attains the age of five years, the per- 
manent incisors are all in place, the two ‘‘corner teeth” showing 
the mark very distinctly, while it is entirely worn off from the two 
middle incisors and partly off from the next two. At six years the 
outer edges of the corner teeth are worn down, and the mark is 
nearly obliterated from the two next ones. <At seven years the 
edges of the corner teeth are still more worn, the mark is nearly 
gone from the middle of each, and the four front ones are worn 
down entirely smooth. At eight years the mark has disappeared 
from all the nippers. Thedark spot in the center is a long oval, 


lined with enamel, which comes near the front of the tooth. At ten 


examination. Where the cavity or mark in the center of a tooth is 
artificially produced it will have no enamel lining, but instead will 
show the raw dentine inside. 

It should be understood that the appearances described above 
are not invariable. There are many exceptions, some horses having 
teeth that are harder and wear down more slowly/than others. 
Horses kept on dry food also wear their teeth faster than those at 
pasture. Asa general rule, however, it is not difficult to estimate 
with tolerable accuracy the age of horses from one to seven years 
old. Between that and twelve there is more variation of appear- 
ance in different horses. After the latter age the change from oval 
to triangular is quite marked from year to year until the seven- 
teenth year, after which they are again oval, but the longer 
diameter is from front to rear, rather than from side to side, as in 
a young horse. 

More trouble and lack of condition are caused by ulcerated and 
irregular teeth than is generally supposed. Such teeth should be 
promptly removed with forceps. There is no reason to doubt that 
a horse with ulcerated teeth suffers as intensely from toothache as a 
human subject. Irregular growth or fractures of the enamel on 
the outer edges make the teeth so rough as to injure the inside of 
the cheek, sometimes causing ulcers. In other cases some of the 

















_ in their palmy days. Yet 
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grinders grow more slowly than others and fail to meet those in 
the opposite jaw, causing what is called ‘‘ quidding,” or imperfect 
mastication of the food. The remedy is to file the teeth into the 
proper shape. Horse dentistry is now recognized as an important 
branch of veterinary practice. 


THE MORGAN HORSES OF TO-DAY. 
———_ 

During the years when the present generation of active horse- 
men were mostly in their cradles, or yet unborn, the Morgans were 
having their ‘‘ boom.” That wonderful family, which descended from 
a horse whose pedigree has never been positively ascertained, ab- 
sorbed a greater amount of interest than was ever felt in any other 
family until that of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian came into the field. 
The Morgans well deserved all the popularity they ever enjoyed. 
Hardy, docile, intelligent, spirited, true as steel, and finely built, 
they combined more good qualities for general purposes than any 
other family of horses ever known in this country. But they were 
small, rarely exceeding 1,000 pounds, although their fine quality of 
bone and fiber compensated in some degree for lack of weight. 
There was another serious lack, in the eyes of American horsemen, 
that of speed. Although they could make long journeys in a day, 
none of them ever trotted a single mile within the phenomenally 
short time which has been shown by some horses of other strains. 
Yet the Morgan was and is, essentially a trotting family in the sense 
that trotting action is innate in its representatives. The Hamble- 
tonians, Mambrinos and Clays became the favorites, and the Morgans 





sis of the hind limbs is caused by over-feeding by which the kid- 
neys have been overtaxed and the nervous system of the lumbar 
region (the loins) is disturbed. Thus the power of motion of the 
hind legs is lost. Recent experiments in feeding young pigs go to 
show that a pig of forty pounds needs no more food per day than 
two quarts of milk and four ounces of solid food, such as: bran or 
oats and corn meal. On this allowance, gradually increased, pigs 
made a steady and healthful growth, while two others kept in 
a pen by themselves, and suffered to gorge themselves, became 
stunted, stopped growing and in the third week one was attacked 
by congestion of the brain and had to be starved out of it, losing 
fully two months’ growth. When young pigs are weaned, they 
should be fed in a shallow trough, from which they can take their 
food only slowly. A pint of milk and two ounces of boiled corn 
meal mixed with the milk will be enough for a daily ration the 
first week, and a gradual increase may be made, substituting raw 
meal, not exceeding the limit above mentioned for a six weeks’ or 
eight weeks’ old pig of the best kind, and less in ratio with a less 
weight. Over-feeding is the common bane of the pig. 


A PERFECT REMEDY FOR THE CODLIN MOTH. 
PROF. A, J. COOK, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Sens 
After eight years’ experience in spraying fruit trees with Paris 
green or London purple, I can say that it is safe and effective 
against the codlin moth. Three cautions are tobe observed: First: 








The preparation must not be toostrong. I prefer London purple, as. 





were nearly ‘forgotten 
except by the veterans 
who had known them 





the blood of old Justin 
Morgan is still extant. 
It is widely diffused in 
the veins of the great 
trotting horses of the 
country. A large num- 
ber—unquestionably a 
majority—of the horses 
which have achieved the 
highest success as trot- 
ters and sires of trotters 
can claim one or more |jae 
Morgan crosses. The 
Morgan blood has & 
strengthened and bene- 
fited every other family 
with which it has been | 
crossed. Besides these j ' 
crosses there are still a aS 

few pure representatives 

of the family, one of INBRED MORGAN 
which is illustrated in the accompanying engraving. Herod was 
sired by King Herod, a closely inbred descendant of Justin Morgan 
through the Sherman Morgan and Black Hawk line. Herod’s dam 
was a daughter of Green Mountain Boy, his third dam a daughter 
of Gifford Morgan. He was foaled in 1866, and is therefore twenty- 
three years old, but he is vigorous and spirited, and has nothing in 
his appearance to indicate senility or feebleness. He was trained for 
the trotting ring when nine years old, and after a very successful ca- 
reer he made a record of 2:24 the season he was eighteen years old. 
Herod is owned by M. T. Grattan, of Isinours, Minn., who declares, 
with the spirit of a true horseman, ‘‘I shall continue to own Herod 
until one of us dies.” 











Pigs That are Over-Fed.—Swine are proverbially greedy, but it 
is the duty of the owner of an animal to control its natural habits 
when these are opposed to its well doing ; so that the first thing to 
be done in feeding young pigs is to measure their feed judiciously. 
They should never have all they will eat. Only fattening swine 
should be so fed, and they would soon die from over-feeding if they 
were not killed. When a young pig chokes at the trough, squeals 


and falls over in a fit, it is over-fed; when it goes to the side of the — 


stall, champs its jaws, foams at the mouth, and does nothing else 
than this, it has been over-fed, and in both cases it is suffering from 
congestion of the brain, due to indigestion and disturbed circula- 
tion. It is in a state of apoplexy and will probably die, anyhow, 
but the others may be saved by at once reducing their feed to about 
one-fourth of what they have been getting. The prevalent paraly- 
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green. One pound of 
London purple to one 
‘| hundred gallons of wa- 
| ter is strong enough. It 
had better be weaker 
rather than _ stronger. 
The proportions men- 
tioned make it strong 
enough to do the work 
desired, and if stronger 
it blights the leaves, es- 
pecially if applied the 
second time. With this 





ply it so thoroughly as to. 
do excellent execution, 
and yet not kill: the 
"| leaves. Secondly: We 
must apply it, at: the right 
time. This is just after 
the blossoms fall from the 
trees. If earlier it is too early for our purpose and endangers the bees. 
The danger of poisoning bees and honey should make us all very 
careful not to spray till the blossoms have all fallen. We should 
spray just as soon as the blossoms have all faded; if we wait longer 
some of the insects will have entered the fruit and will escape. At 
this date there is no danger of injury to the bees. In case of a large 
mixed orchard, I should watch such trees as the Northern Spy, that 
blossom late, and should spray as soon as the blossoms had faded or 
fallen from these trees. Thirdly: The trees should be thoroughly 
sprayed. Of course unless the liquid strikes the blossom or calyx 
end of each fruit, the poison will not have lodged where it is 
required to kill the insects. But there are myriads of leaves to 
keep the poison from striking this place, Thus the spray must be 
thrown with great force, so that it will strike every apple. This is 
one of the most important points. Use astrong force pump and a’ 
nozzle that will not break the force of thestream. A strong stream 
dashes upon the leaves and scatters everywhere, and thus we storm 
the citadel. Unless a heavy rain comes very soon after, I think it 
will pay best to give only one treatment. If we do spray a second 
time, let it be about three weeks after the first, and use a weaker 
‘mixture, say one pound to one hundred and fifty gallons of water. 
Any good force pump will do the work. Barrels, drawn 
in a wagon, are the cheapest receptacles to hold the liquid, but they 
must be entirely clean. Small particles of dirt from barrels often 
get into the pump and cause much annoyance. A pump like the 
Field force pump, which runs with gearing attached to the wagon 
wheels, is just the thing for large orchards. 
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EARLY ONIONS, RADISHES AND BEETS. 
JAMES H. REEVE, OHIO. 
—_ 

Among the first things that the market-gardeners will have to 
plant in the open ground are onions, radishes and beets. The earli- 
est green onions that come into market are grown from potato on- 
ions planted the previous autumn. These are ready to bunch and 
sell almost as soon as the ground becomes warm in the spring. The 
next earliest supply is had from sets, which should be planted just 
as early as the ground can be worked. The white or silverskin sets 
usually cost a little more than others, but they grow more rapidly 
and when cleaned and bunched make a better appearance in the 
market-wagon or on the stand. When making an onion bed put on 
all the manure that can possibly be spared. The onion is a gross 
feeder, and if supplied with the proper food elements in available 
shape it will start right away and grow with amazing rapidity, 
and as the object here is to force a quick, early growth, see to it 
that the fertilizer is rich and well-rotted. In determining the 
amount of onion sets to plant, it will be better to err by having too 
many rather than too few. New onions sell well all through the 
summer, and if more are grown than can then be sold, they will 
repay the cost of cultivation when gathered and sold after ripening 
up well. In gathering the earliest ones for market, of course the 
largest will be selected each day. This will leave vacant spaces in 
the rows, and as this ground will have been so well worked and 
enriched, the fullest possible use should be made of it throughout the 
season. This cannot better be done than by having a bed of cabbage 
plants conveniently at hand and setting them in wherever vacan- 
cies are made. Thus by the time the onions are off, the ground will 
be fully occupied by another growing crop. Before the onion sets 
are put out the ground should be made mellow, so that merely press- 
ing the sets down with the thumb and fingers will be sufficient to 
cover them well. One bushel of sets will be sufficient to plant 
about an eighth of an acre, or say a space fifty by one hundred feet, 
planting in rows one foot apart. In cultivating, keep the surface 
of the ground mellow and free from weeds, with the hoe or hand 
plow, but do not stir deeply nor throw much soil toward the rows. 
If the supply of manure has been at all deficient a slight application 
of nitrate of soda, or guano, or wood-ashes, just after the bulbs 
have started into growth, will be found beneficial. For a supply to 
follow these, and to have young and tender onions for the later 
market, when those grown from sets are ripening up, sow very 
early the seed of the White Queen onion in rich beds and cultivate 
carefully, and good salable bulbs can be had from the first of July 
on. In preparing green onions for market, strip off the outer skin 
and cut the roots off even with a sharp knife; then tie from eight to 
a dozen in a bunch—depending on the size of the onions, and the re- 
requirements of the market—and cut off about one-third the length 
of the tops This gives them a clean, compact appearance, and they 
are much more alluring to the customer than if showing straggling 
roots and tops, 

Radishes are so easily grown, and in such abundance, that little 
need be said as to methods. The principal thing is to plant on early 
ground, and to have the right varieties. None are earlier, prettier, 
or better than the small, round, scarlet kinds; but they are not so 
salable, usually, as the long red scarlet. The white Strasburgh is 
best for the summer market, as it does not get so strong nor pithy 
as the other kinds. As the chief sale, however, is in the earlier part 
of the season, early ground and quick-acting fertilizers must be 
mainly relied on to make this crop a paying one. 

Beets, like onions, are an all-summer crop, and it will pay to 
have them in plentiful supply for the market-wagon every day until 
late autumn, and then to have a goodly store laid by for winter 
marketing. In the open ground they may be sowed quite thickly 
and then by pulling for market, as needed, they will get sufficient 
thinning:. Something may be gained in earliness by starting plants 
in a moderate hot-bed and setting them out when about three inch- 
es high. The blood turnip beets are the only good table sorts, and 
of these the Eclipse and Egyptian are the earliest. In bunching 
beets for market strip off all dead or yellow leaves, and wash the 
roots. Do not cut off the tap-roots or make any incision that will 
cause them to bleed. Radishes, also, should be washed, but need no 
other preparation before tying in bunches. 





Soiling Crops.—Rye sown last fall gives the first cutting of 
green fodder this spring, and should give a second cutting later. 
Oats and peas should be sown early asa soiling crop. When the 
weather is warm enough, fodder corn is sown almost to the exclu- 
sion of everything else as a soiling crop. 











HILLS OR DRILLS FOR POTATOES. 
T. GREINER, NEW JERSEY. 
oe 

That planting potatoes in check rows, three or three and one- 
half feet apart each way, is a wasteful practice, and in a large 
measure responsible for the low average yield of the crop—eighty- 
eight bushels or thereabouts in the State of New York—cannot be 
too often or too urgently impressed upon the farmer. Good yields 
are often obtained in that way, however. Once I grew 445 bushels 
of Peerless per acre in hills three and one-half feet apart each way. 
But while I have repeatedly exceeded that acre rate with other and 
less prolific kinds, by planting rather closely in drills, I do not ex- 
pect to reach that figure again except accidentally by check plant- 
ing. Yields approaching the capabilites of the soil are only obtain- 
able by planting in drills not more than three feet apart, with dis- 
tance between seed pieces varying from six to eighteen inches, 
according to size of seed pieces, variety of potato, and strength of 
soil. I have planted extra large single eyes as close as four inches 
apart in the drill with good results, although heavier seeding and 
wider planting gave a far better yield. The only objection to drill 
planting urged by farmers, namely, that it requires more labor than 
the check-row system, is not valid; for with a judicious system of 
planting, and with the timely use of the smoothing harrow, and 
afterward of the cultivator, all the labor required in keeping the 
soil properly stirred and weeds down, on a drill-planted field, can 
be reduced to a much smaller amount than the average farmer 
now expends for that purpose under his old-fashioned system, even 
where he plants in hills. 

What can be done by close planting, thorough culture and high 
feeding was shown by Mr. Vanderveer, a farmer of Monmouth 
Co., N. J., whose report was read at the recent meeting of the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society. The product of one acre of 
land enriched with 1,500 pounds of special potato fertilizer (600 
pounds broadcast, 400 pounds in the drills and 500 pounds around 
the plants at the second cultivation), and with two-eye seed pieces 
planted sixteen inches apart in drills two and a half feet apart, was 
over 379 bushels, and would have been larger had not the blight 
struck the vines before the crop was fully matured. The variety 
planted was Silver Lake, which comes to us from South Jersey, and 
is of the Peerless type. Putting the drills thirty inches apart 
is carrying the close planting doctrine too far, even for early 
sorts, although many cultivators practice it. I prefer three feet 
between the drills; and considering labor, convenience of cultiva- 
tion and results it is the most satisfactory for average cultivation. 





Planting Trees.—The trees being snugly heeled-in, do not plant 
until the weather is settled, especially until the long wind storms 
are over. These winds are dangerous and shrivel up the bark and 
destroy the verdure of the buds, which the roots cannot yet supply 
with moisture. If the trees come to hand early this spring, it is 
best to heel them in until the weather gets warm. If trees aftera 
long journey in warm weather are found to have the buds started 
and the bark shriveled, trim them back, and cut each branch back 
to a sound, dormant bud. Then dig a trench in suitable soil, and 
lay in the trees one by one, taking care that in filling in every part 
of the shriveled bark is in contact with the moist soil. Cover all 
completely, root and branch, taking care that the labels are prop- 
erly preserved. When the trees are taken up at the end of a week 
or more, the bark will be found completely restored. Examine the 
roots and prune the mutilated ones with a smooth cut. Prune the 
tdéps into proper shape. Some nurseries give a large head, while 
others cut the young trees into shape while yet in the nursery 
rows. A covering of finely divided, light soil over the roots is a 
great benefit to newly-planted trees. 
—_—s- 

Farm Machinery.—Even a small farm must have more or less 
machinery, while on a large one the investment must be heavy. 
Under any conditions more machinery will be destroyed by rust 
than by wear. A little care will prevent this. Melt together over 
a gentle fire a pound of lard free from salt and a lump of rosin 
about the size of a hickory nut. When the whole is melted remove 
it from the stove, and stir it slowly until cold. Keep this covered 
from dust. Whenever any machine, from an apple parer to a 
thrashing machine, is out of use, clean it by scraping with a wooden 
knife whittled from any hard wood, use an old woolen rag and rub 
over every part liable to rust with this compound; give all such 
parts a thin coating. This may be used for astronomical and other 
delicate instruments. If used on every farm it would save the 
country millions of dollars 
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SOME GOOD BREEDS OF DOGS. 
cxililin 
There is no race of animals which shows a greater diversity of 
qualities than the canine. Between the prowling coyote and the 
noble and intelligent St. Bernard there is a wider range of differ- 
ence than in any other genus of the brute creation. These differ- 
ences are the results of domestication, selection and training. 
Whoever would doom the entire race of dogs to a sweeping 


dog in Fig. 4 is an Irish Water Spaniel. It has long silky ears, a 
devided top-knot, the entire body covered with fine curly hair, and 
a “spike” tail. These dogs are eager in retrieving game, leaping 
fearlessly from a bank twenty-five feet or more into the water to 
recover. They swim and dive with the greatest ease and zest, and 
are valuable dogs for hunting water fowls. Fig. 5 is an English 
Setter, one of the most-widely known and favorite breeds of dogs 
kept in this country. In the prairie regions and remote West, Set- 





destruction would deprive the human family of the most intelligent, 
affectionate and interesting of its dumb servants and pets. The 
annual Bench shows in New York bring out the best specimens of 
the best breeds. Our illustration presents typical specimens of 
several breeds, from the largest to one of the most diminutive. 
The dog in Fig. 1 is a Great Dane, the tallest and hugest of all. 
The origin of this breed is not clearly known, but it possesses char- 
acteristics of both the Mastiff and Hound. The small dog in Fig. 2 is a 
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PETS FOR THE FIELD AND HOME. 


Fox Terrier, a breed formerly employed in fox hunting, to un- | - 
earth the wily game from its hole, but kept chiefly, in recent 
years, as household and personal pets. The Fox Terrier is a 


smooth-haired clean-cut animal, the weight not exceeding sixteen ° 7 . 
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pounds. Fig. 3 is a Dandie Dinmont Terrier, a breed having de- 
scended from the two dogs raised by James Davidson, the original of 
Scott’s ‘Dandie Dinmont.” These dogs are low on the ground, with 
heads like an otter hound’s, and long bodies covered with shaggy 
coats of the famous ‘‘ pepper” and ‘‘ mustard” colors. The Dandie 
Dinmont weighs from 18 to 24 pounds, and is one of the most 
intelligent and plucky dogs in existence. It is eager in pursuit of 
game, and will boldly attack its prey and fight to the death. The 





ters are found especially valuable in hunting grouse and other 
game. The soft fine coat, silky ears, feathered legs and tail and 
general appearance of these dogs is familiar to every one. The 
head in the medallion, Fig. 6, is that of a St. Bernard. The little 
dog at Fig. 7 is a King Charles Spaniel, a breed kept exclusively as 
pets. These quaint and peculiar animals weigh from five to nine 
pounds. The characteristics of the breed are a round bullet head, 
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with immense ears, which hang close to the cheeks, very large, 
wide-open, expressive eyes, which are constantly weeping; the 
body and legs covered with fine, long wavy hair, the tail feathered 
but not bushy. The color is invariably black and tan. 





APPLYING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES V. MAPES. 


= 

For many years after the introduction of Peruvian Guano and 
superphosphates, the general custom was to use ‘‘a little guano or 
phosphate in the hill to start the crop.” The land was either in 
fairly good condition or dressings of farm manure were made 
broadcast. About all that the farmer expected of the fertilizer, ap- 
plied in the hill or drill, was to promote an early growth of corn, so 
as to bring it sooner to the hoe, or to get a good, vigorous start for 
the wheat before it was tucked away under the blanket of snow for 
the winter and to hasten its maturity. The large proportion of 
phosphoric acid contained in the phosphate was particularly favor- 
able for securing these results. The farmer was led to use buta 
small quantity, and to put that small quantity in the hill, for the 
reason that it was ‘‘dear stuff,” and he wanted to put it where it 
would do the most good. In using superphosphates or the general 
run of fertilizers, where the leading ingredient is phosphoric acid, 
with the potash and ammonia supplied in small proportions, there 
probably can be no better plan advised than small applications in 
the hill or drill. It would be useless to scatter broadcast one to two 
hundred pounds per acre, and the fertilizer could not be expected 
in any way to take the place of farm manure necessary to sustain 
the fertility of the land and to bring grass. 

But with complete, high-grade fertilizers, containing all the 
elements in proper proportions and in varied forms, and combining 
all the advantages of stable manure for full feeding, the case is en- 
tirely different. Such fertilizers, as a rule, should be well broad- 
casted and harrowed in, after plowing, and worked in to the depth 
of five or six inches, with some one of the improved harrows, pul- 
verizers, or cultivators, so that the root development of the crop 
will extend from each plant as far as possible in every direction. 
The roots will follow the plant food. They will even go up out of 
the ground into a compost pile. 

If the fertilizer is kept too near the surface, notably with corn, 
the roots will be developed near the surface, and their presence 
there will prevent surface cultivation, so necessary during a dry 
season without damage by cutting the roots. In Bergen County, 
N. J., by the practice of putting a forkful of manure in each hill 
for sweet corn it has been found that the roots developed almost 
entire around the manure, and in drought the crop suffers immense- 
ly, and the stalks of each hill can readily be pulled up by the hand, 
roots and all, like taking your plant out of a flower-pot; but right 
alongside, where the manure is spread broadcast, the roots are 
found to extend far and wide and the crop is able to withstand 
drought. These plants will resist all attempts to pull them up by 
the hand. There have been many crops of one hundred bushels and 
upward of shelled corn per acre, grown with high grade complete 
manures, but in every case I have heard of, the fertilizer was ap- 
plied broadoast. 

With potatoes, I deem it essential that the fertilizer should be 
well mixed through the soil for five or six inches in depth. Where 
the furrows are wide and deep, and the fertilizer mixed with the 
soil under and above, and particularly above, a broadcast dressing 
between the rows might not be so essential, yet I believe it will al- 
ways be found to pay. Nearly all the large growers of potatoes, 
who have had large crops of potatoes together with good succeed 
ing crops of wheat and grass, have made a liberal broadcast dress- 
ing in addition to the application in the rows or drills. These grow- 
ers seldom use less than a thousand pounds per acre, and some con- 
siderably more. Mr. D. C. Lewis, a member of the New Jersey 
Board of Agriculture states: ‘‘I am now applying twelve hundred 
pounds of high grade potato fertilizer per acre. It appears to me 
that I have just learned how to use commercial fertilizers with 
profit. When I commenced the use of commercial fertilizers on 
wheat I applied about three hundred pounds per acre, but I have 
increased the application to seven hundred pounds, which has 
doubled the yield of wheat per acre as compared with the outcome 
of the old system. It has also largely increased the yield of grass 
per acre, so that my gross receipts over the farm of ninety acres 
have increased over the yield under the old system to an average 
of $1,000 per annum. As wheat follows the potatoes, I apply three 
hundred pounds per acre for the wheat, making with the twelve 
hundred pounds of potato fertilizer applied on the potatoes, fifteen 











hundred pounds for the two crops. It appears to me that I might 
even apply eighteen hundred pounds to a ton per acre for the five. 
year rotation,—potatoes, wheat, grass (two years) and corn, as the 
quantity that can be most profitably used. I have never used any 
of the ordinary superphosphates on wheat or in seeding to grass, 
I have always used fertilizers of the highest grade I could buy, and 
my faith is very strong that mine is the only safe system for per- 
manent improvement.” The experience of Mr. Lewis is similar to 
that of nearly, if not quite, all of the users of high grade complete 
and special crop manures who realize maximum crops—double 
those of former years—besides the permanent improvement of their 
land. 

With oats it is not advisable to apply large quantities of fertil- 
izers, on account of the tendercy of this crop in many sections to 
swamp or lodge. The oat crop is a surface feeder and a dainty one, 
and differs greatly from corn. Two hundred pounds per acre in 
the grain drill, or four hundred pounds broadcast, particularly when 
grass is to follow, is the usual quantity used with success, but 
doubtless some soils could stand considerably larger quantities. 

For wheat, a good plan is to apply two hundred or four hun- 
dred pounds with the grain drill (with fertilizer attachment) after 
harrowing and before seeding, and then two hundred or three hun- 
dred pounds additional with the seed at time of seeding.. 


CULTIVATION OF CURRANTS. 
<a 

As a rule currants are not cultivated at all. They are planted in 
some out of the way place, or along a fence where at best they can 
be cultivated or hoed only on one side. They are pruned spasmod- 
ically, or not at all, and soon become a tangled mass of weeds, dead 
wood, moss-covered trunks, or branches with a stunted growth of 
shoots on top and the feeblest cluster of buds on the two-year-old 
wood. At best such a row of currant-bushes can give only a poor 
crop of the smallest fruit. But after the currant-worm attacks them 
and strips off the leaves the currants wither up and are not worth 
picking. Currants should have as good cultivation as corn or pota- 
toes, and this with a coat of manure or a top-dressing of superphos- 
phate and nitrate of soda has a wonderful effect. The pruning con® 
sists in cutting out the old branches, stripping out all the suckers 
(except two or three to be left to form new branches), and in the fall 
or spring cutting back the shorts or suckers about one-half. The 
weaker they are the more should they be shortened back, 

The best way to renovate an old row of currant-bushes is to set 
out new ones where you can cultivate on both sides of the row. 
Meantime, if you do not wish to root out the old ones, give them a 
severe pruning, and either hoe or fork the ground to kill the grass 
and weeds, or cover the ground thick enough with manure or mulch 
to smother the grass and weeds; or, better still, sow three or four 
ounces of equal parts of nitrate of soda and superphosphate to each 
bush. Scatter it broadcast on the land for a distance of two or 
three feet on each side of the row. The earlier this is done in the 
spring the better, and if not done till the bushes are in full leaf 
avoid sprinkling the fertilizer on the leaves, as it sometimes burns 
them. Recollect, however, that these fertilizers are not substitutes 
for hoeing or mulching. If the weeds and grass are left to grow 
they will take the lion’s share of the nitrates and phosphates. But 
if you hoe or smother the grass and weeds the effect of the fertil- 
izers will be very marked. 








PRACTICAL FARM PHILOSOPHY. 
Se 

Perseverance is not a bad substitute for a teacher in acquiring 
skill. 

The wise creditor is slow to lend to the man who has scrubby 
cattle. 

The best, which is not always the highest priced, is the 
cheapest. 

Success depends even more upon correct methods than upon 
hard work. 

Some positively lazy men honestly believe they are only 
economical. 

Diogenes with his lantern could not have found a good excuse 
for dull tools. 

The wife of your youth is clearly entitled to the easiest pump 
in the house well, and a covered walk to it from the kitchen door. 

Neither social obligations nor good morals require you to lend 
to him who does not take good care of tools, or who does not 
return them promptly. 
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A NEW BARN AT GENEVA, N. Y. 
Ss 

Our illustrations give two interior views and a perspective of 
the new barn at the New York Experiment Station at Geneva. It 
stands nearly north and south, presenting a broadside view to the 
street as the Station is approached from the village. It has a lan- 
tern roof, surmounted by two cupolas, each ten feet square, which 
get equally distant from the ends over the middle of the second 
bents. The basement wall is 97 by 51 feet, outside measure, at the 
Jevel of the door sills. There is a ‘* batter” on the outside, of six 
inches from the door sills to the top of the wall. This gives the 
size of the barn, which just covers the basement wall 96 by 50 feet. 
The basement within the walls is 92 by 46 feet and nine feet high 
above the door sills, which give the level for the highest point of the 
main floor. The basement is lighted by ten windows of twelve 10 
by 14 lights, and eight panes of 10 by 12 glass in a transom over 
each of the two pairs of double sliding doors which allow admis- 
sion to a team on the east side twenty feet south of the northeast 
corner, and in the middle of the south end. 

Passing in at the east door, one enters a feeding floor sixteen 
feet wide, which can be used to bring green food direct from the 
eart to the animals, and to remove the excrement and litter. On 
the east side, south of the doorway, is a ‘‘ tie-up” sixty feet long 
with a four and a half feet walk behind the animals and around the 

‘ 


























south end. Opposite this ‘‘ tie-up” is another thirty-one and a half 
feet long, with a walk of the same width around it ; also three box 
stalls 10 by 14 feet. The silo is in the northwest corner. It is 14 by 
15 by 30 feet, extending from two and a half feet below the base- 
ment floor to the second floor above. Between the silo and box 
stalls a passage four and a half feet wide and a door four feet wide 


“make the way from the cow stable to the dairy nearly a straight 


tne. In the northeast corner a room is intended to be used as a 
barn office or herdsman’s room. The stairway leading to the main 
floor is between this room and another designed for a lying-in stall, 





or storage for feed or bedding. A passage between the latter and 
the silo leads to a room under the driveway 10 by 11 feet, with a 
capacity of 700 bushels. The floor of this room is on a level with 
the silo bottom. The floor of the basement is all of cobblestone and 
cement, except the platforms and gutters, which are of elm plank 
laid in fresh cement. Very little of the floor is level. The feeding 
floor slopes gently to three central points, which are connected 
with adrain. The small room under the driveway is also connected 
with a drain, and a branch of it reaches under the silo floor, but has 
no connection with the silo. The ‘‘ tie-ups,” with the walks around 
the same, and the box stalls on the west side, all slope to the gut- 














EXPERIMENT STATION BARN. 
ters, which are to empty through glazed tile, with cemented joints, 
into a cistern three or four rods south of the barn. This cistern 
will be at one extremity of the manure yard, which will be so 
graded that whatever drainage there may be from the manure pile 
‘vill return to the cistern, the contents of which will be kept 
pumped over the manure pile. This liquid will be supplemented, 
when necessary to prevent burning, by water from the barn supply 
pipe. which extends through the south wall of the basement for 
that purpose. 

Returning to the basement, we pass up the stairs indicated 
above, and find ourselves at the left of the main entrance at the 
north end. There are six bents of sixteen feet each, lengthwise of the 
barn, and the fifty feet width is apportioned into two outside bents 
of seventeen feet each, and the middle one of sixteen feet. The silo 
occupies the whdle of the northwest bent, and a grain room behind 
the stairway fills the northeast bent. The remainder of the main 
floor is open, except for the interior posts at intervals of sixteen 
feet. which support the upper floor and roof. This main room, less 
the north hent, is 80 by 50 feet, and is fifteen feet hich. It will be 
used for storing such experimental field crops as may be found 
desirable to keep by themselves longer than to take harvest weights: 
to store hay; and to work the horse-power, ensilage cutter, thrash- 
ing and winnowing machines. 

Above the stairway from the basement a series of short flights 
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of stairs rise alternately to the north and south, and furnish easy 
communication between the basement and storage loft; also easy 
access to the upper ventilating windows, the hay carrier track, and 
the cupolas, where part of the meteorological instruments will be 
located. Hay is drawn up and thrown down through an opening in 
the second floor, 11 by 15 feet, in the center of each of the middle 
bents. This is briefly the plan of the barn. It was planned and has 
been built with three leading points in view: 

First: The storage of plat crops separate from each other. 
The desirability of such a plan has been freshly demonstrated the 
past season with fertilizer experiments on grass and oats. A few 
samples were taken for analysis by the chemist in the prosecution 
of his regular studies on the composition of crops. On analysis, 
his attention was attracted by an interesting point which it was 
desirable to follow up, but which had been lost by mixing the plat. 
Another point is that when acrop is ready for harvest there is often 
more time required for detailed examination than weather condi- 
tions will allow, and if ample storage can be provided into which 
such crops can be placed they can be examined in detail, with no 
danger of loss, and unmolested by climatic conditions. 

Second: The accommodation of dairy stock. It has been pro- 
posed to give a fair and impartial trial to representative breeds of 
dairy stock under like conditions throughout, in every controllable 
respect. It is evident to all that such an experiment must be pro- 
vided with ample stabling accommodations, so that one set of 
animals may not be at disadvantage from colder stabling or other 
unpleasant drawbacks resulting from poor stable accommodations. 
The barn basement is well lighted, watered, and promises to be so 
comfortable a home for dairy animals that there can no question 
arise as to its fitness for the object in view. ‘ The broad feeding 
floor was specially designed to provide room for experimental feed- 
ing with a larger number of animals than can be accommodated 
elsewhere. Where all the food is weighed and every animal has its 
ration separate from its fellows, more room is required than in 
ordinary feeding, especially where the scales must be used for every 
item. Water is brought to the floor, and can be drawn into a pail 
and weighed, or the animals can be watered by lifting the cover in 
its manger for that section of the continuous water box for that 
line of stanchions. Incidentally, too, there will be the object lesson 
open to all visitors and readers in regard to the disposal and care of 
manure. This has been detailed above, and need not be repeated. 

Third: To provide a suitable place for some of the meteoro- 
logical instruments. 

The construction of the silo is detailed below. It has been 
found that silos may not only be filled and properly cured without 
weighting, but that wooden walls are better than stone for preserv- 
ing silage. In the construction of this silo the stone walls of the 
basement were used so far as they went,.and wood was used for 
the remainder. This use of the two kinds of material will give 
the Station a chance for an annual trial of both kinds under the 
same conditions. The stone wall is two and a half feet high on the 
interior sides and eleven and a half feet high on the exterior sides. 
The bottom consists of six inches of stones, through which a line of 
tile connects with a ditch, and three inches of cement, made up 
with two parts of cement to three of gravel. The stone sides are 
plastered up smooth from the floor to the wooden wall. The 
upright timbers of the silo are 28 feet long, 5 by 7 inches, set edge- 
wise to the silo three feet eight inches apart, with 2 by 10 pieces set 
between. The outsides above the main wall have only 2 by 10 
pieces supported by the exterior walls of the barn. The inside is 
boarded horizontally with matched hemlock, sheathed with tarred 
building paper and boarded again with matched pine. The bottom 
of the timbers are backed by the nine inches of stone and cement of 
the basement floor, and they are strongly supported in the middle 
by the main floor and by the second floor at the top. The outside is 
covered with a good quality of hemlock flooring. In the basement 
there is a door 3 by 7 feet through which to remove the silage when 
low enough, while a trap through the main floor and two doors 
above in a vertical line allows the most economical filling and 


emptying. 





BETWEEN THE GATE-POSTS. 
aie 
Bars argue shiftlessness ; strong gates argue thrift. 
Before you make the gate, determine what width will admit 
the self-binder ready for work. 
If the door has sagged until it pinches, tighten up the screws in 
the hinge, or set the hinge back, if necessary, right now. 
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POULTRY RAISING AS A BUSINESS. 
T. GREINER, NEW JERSEY. 
a 

Hammonton, N. J,, is the home of a large number of people 
who, without keeping a single adult fowl, raise chicks by thousands, 
They buy all their eggs for hatching, hatch them in incubators, ang 
raise the chicks in confinement, mostly in brooder houses supplied 
with hot water pipes. The chicks are ready for market early in the 
season, beginning with the latter part of January, and are shipped 
when they bring large prices. The mild climate, and soil consist- 
ing almost of clear, whitish sand, favor the industry. These people 
make no fortunes in the enterprise, but by the closest attention to 
business, aided by experience, often dearly bought, manage to make 
a comfortable living out of it, especially since co-operation has se- 
cured for them superior market facilities. With others, and particu- 
larly the largest operators, however, the business is yet largely in 
an experimental stage, and success is by no means certain. Such 
broiler manufactories might be established almost anywhere in 
this State, but there would be more chances of failure than success 
unless the same skill and experience are brought into the enterprise 
as are displayed by the experts in Hammonton. It is risky business 
at best. Large egg-farms have also been started in Hammonton, 
probably in consequence of the great demand for fresh eggs, and 
the acceptable prices during the hatching season. These establish- 
ments are likewise as yet in an experimental stage. 

Along the coast within easy driving distance of Long Branch, 
Seabright, Elberon and other places on the seashore, there isa belt 
comprising fine farming sections in several counties which af- 
fords an excellent market for poultry products from about July 
ist to September 15th, at prices ruling much higher than even 
in the large cities. The price of eggs hardly ever falls below twen- 
ty-four cents per dozen, while spring chickens weighing from four 
to five pounds per pair are in steady demand at fifty cents each at 
wholesale. People who sell at the cottages, hotels and boarding 
houses along the beach realize figures perhaps double the wholesale 
prices mentioned, but, strange to say, the home supply is not ade- 
quate to the demand, and dealers have often hard work to satisfy 
the call for fresh eggs and chicks. Why is this chance not utilized 
by the native farmer? Here certainly is a more profitable business 
than raising corn at fifty cents or wheat at a dollar per bushel on $500 
land. No expensive houses or contrivances are needed for chicken 
raising. There is very little local demand earlier than July, and 
chicks from eggs put under hens, turkeys or in incubators any time 
in March, will with proper feeding reach the required size by July. 
After March all chicks can be raised entirely out of doors in a clover 
field or orchard. by means of brooders set wide enough apart to avoid 
crowding. I have raised many in this way, using nothing but old 
empty barrels for coops. These are simply laid down, with the 
front partly sunk into the ground, some soil put inside and a few 
sticks driven into the ground in front to keep the mother hen con- 
fined for a few days. An empty barrel makes a simple, inexpensive 
coop, and affords sufficient shelter for the chicks until they are 
ready for sale. The cost of producing a marketable chick approxi- 
mates twenty cents, namely: nearly eight cents for the egg (allow- 


. ing for loss) and twelve cents for corn meal, bran, wheat and bone 


meal or meat, provided it has some range. | This leaves a clear 
profit of thirty cents each, if sold at wholesale, and perhaps more 
than double that amount if sold at retail. 


—_- —-ee—— 





improvement in Building Barb Wire Fences. —In building barb 
wire fence some put the top wires on the outside and the bottom 
wires on the inside of the inclosure. A better plan is to have half 
the posts set with the required wires on the outside of the field, and 
the other posts upon the inside of the inclosure, thus having alter- 
nate posts on either side of the wires. This is superior to the com- 
mon practice of setting all the posts in a straight line. The former 
method serves to prevent the wires being pushed off from either 
side. In this part of Missouri the general wire fence consists of 
three wires attached to posts set sixteen feet apart. There is a ten- 
dency now to add the fourth wire at the bottom, thereby affording 
a fence practically efficient against trespass from all kinds of stock. 

JASPER BLINES, Clark Co., Mo. 


———__ 





Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Seedlings from frames without any 
window boxes should be prepared for planting in the open ground. 
by giving them exposure, partial or complete, according to the 
weather. This will promote both earliness and vigor. 
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A GRAPE FURORE AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
DR. GEORGE THURBER. 
=_ 

Those who participated in the “grape furore” of some twenty 
years ago passed through a horticultural experience unlike any be- 
fore or since. Persons without knowledge went into grape growing 
and lost; ochers with tact grew grapevines and made money. One 
strange feature of the epoch was that it did not seem possible to dis- 
cuss the question of the varieties of grapes apart from the moral 
characteristics of those who raised them and advocated their sale. 
The chief leaders in the fray were Rev. J. Knox, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on one side, and on the other, Dr. C. M. Grant, of Iona Island in the 
Hudson, not far from Peekskill, N. Y. Amateurs in grape culture, 
as well as dealers in vines, were gathered in two parties or camps 
as “‘ Knox men” and ‘‘Grant men,” Knox having the larger follow- 
ing. His idea was that the people should have grapes in abun- 
dance, and that the best they can have, within the reach of all, is the 
Concord. We know that the Concord is not the best possible grape, 
but we know that if one has a Concord vine he will have an abun- 
dance of fruit: andif he has a vine, so easily is it propagated, he can 








kinds I should learn nothing. Six vines of any one kind was to be 
the limit, save in case of the Iona, which, from what I had heard of 
it, and had seen in the first vineyard planted in Ohio, was as a spe- 
cial favor to be allowed twelve vines. Before I had planted, I had 
written that Rogers’s hybrids had done more injury than ‘benefit to 
grape culture, from having been introduced under numbers instead 
of names. These hybrids were raised by Mr. E. 8S. Rogers in a garden 
in Salem, Mass., being hybrids between a native variety crossed with 
the pollen of an European grape. More than seventy varieties of 
these grapes were designated by numbers. I stated in these columns 
that sending out the grapes in this way had caused great confusion. 
This displeased Colonel Wilder, who took great interest in Mr. 
Rogers and his grapes. ‘‘If you have a place to put them, I’ll show 
you that, numbers or not, these grapes are too fine to be sneezed at. 
How many can you take care of?” ‘‘I’ll try to care for a dozen,” 
I replied. Several named sorts were sent, and about half the varie- 
ties by numbers. When they came into fruit the same trouble was 
manifest that every one else had experienced. The older they grew 
they were more and more attacked by black rot. The Sultan(No. 15), 
regarded as one of the very best, is entirely worthless on account 





THE BORGEAT QUINCE. 


next year have several vines. On the other side Dr. Grant and his 
followers held that there are grapes and grapes, and it was the duty 
of writers and other leaders in horticulture to search’ out and 
make known the best grapes; to seek quality before quantity; to 
establish a standard of excellence; that while the Concord might be 
eaten by those who had not an educated taste, the least that could 
be tolerated was what Dr. Schroeder described as ‘‘ the God-begot 
Delaware.” But this was vastly inferior to the Iona, the Isabella 
and the Eumelan, the first two being seedlings raised by Dr. Grant, 
and the Eumelan a chance seedling found near Peekskill. 

Not only was there a wide extent in vineyard planted about 
this period, but Arnold, of Canada, Wylie, of South Carolina, 
Rogers, of Massachusetts, and others were engaged in producing 
new hybrids. At this time the Missouri grape growers, of the 
peculiar region about Herrmann, produced a host of fine new 
grapes, suited to their climate. This was indeed an interesting pe- 
riod in the history of our grape culture, and one in which I com- 
menced my grape-growing. I wished to grow some grapes for in- 
struction in training and to study varieties, but as space was small 
I placed one hundred vines as my limit. If I selected well tested 





of this rot. The Wilder (No. 41) and Barry (No. 43) both large black 
hybrids, with all the hardiness and other good and popular quali- 
ties of the Concord, and vastly better than that in every respect, 
seemed to me so desirable that,after growing them for several 
years, I advocated their adoption in place of the Concord, as having 
every good quality of that grape and none of its faults. Later 
experience causes me to retract and pronounce both grapes, on my 
grounds, as utterly worthless. The only one of the Rogers hybrids 
that with me still holds out of value is Goethe (No. 1). This was at 
first shown as a green or white grape. When mature it is red and 
large and of excellent quality. 





A NEW QUINCE. 

The increasing demand for quinces, and the high price which 
first-class fruit brings in city markets has, within the past few 
years, given a decided impetus to their cultivation. The methods 
of culture necessary to insure success are becoming more gen- 
erally understood, and several new and improved varieties have 
lately been introduced. The principal desideratum heretofore 
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has been varieties which, like the Angers, would grow all summer, 
whose leaves would resist the attacks of blight, so disastrous to other 
kinds, and ripen their fruits in average seasons. The new variety, 
Borgeat, of which we present a natural-size illustration, is claimed 
to be free from the defects of older kinds, and seems to be early 
enough to mature its crops in the Northern States. The fruit is 
large, smooth, fine grained, of excellent flavor, and cooks tender. 
The leaves are large and healthy, and the wood is of free, upright 
growth, making handsome straight branches. The specimen from 
which our engraving was drawn was grown by J. W. Adams, 
Hampden Co., Mass. 


THE LAW ABOUT BUYING AND SELLING LIVE STOCK. . 


EDMUND PP. KENDRICK. 





ae 

There is a legal maxim often heard in the courts which says, 
‘‘Let the buyer beware.” The meaning is that when a man pur- 
chases a horse, cow or any other article of personal property, he 
must look out for himself. If a farmer buys a horse and makes no 
inquiries as to its soundness or quietness, and the seller makes no 
statements in regard to these qualities, and the animal turns out to 
be stone blind, or to be such an inveterate kicker that he is practi- 
cally useless, the purchaser must stand the loss, and cannot fall 
back on the seller for damages. The buyer should beware before 
purchasing. This rule of ‘let the buyer beware” applies to every 
sale of personal property unless there has been either an express 
warranty, or an implied warranty, or unless there has been fraud, 
or unless false representations have been made by the seller as an 
inducement to the sale. 

In order for a seller to bind himself by an express ‘warranty, it 
is not necessary for him to use the word warrant or any particular 
form of expression. Any affirmation made at the time of the sale 
is a warranty, provided it is so intended. If the vendor says, ‘‘ This 
horse is sound,” it is a warranty of soundness. When he states 
that the animal is free from vice, it is a warranty of freedom from 
vice. In acase where the seller said, ‘I will not warrant, but the 
horse is sound so far as I know,” the court held it to amount to a 
warranty that he did not know the animal to be unsound. It may 
be inferred that a horse is warranted sound if the seller says he is 
‘all right.” It is not necessary that the warranty should be in 
writing. A statement of fact constituting a warranty is to be dis- 
tinguished from a mere expression of opinion. When the vendor 
states an opinion or his judgment on a matter of which he has no 
special knowledge, and on which the buyer himself may also be 
expected to have an opinion, it is not a warranty, but if he assumes 
to assert a fact concerning the property under consideration of 
which the buyer is ignorant, such an assertion is a warranty. In 
order to make a warranty binding it must be made at the time of 
the sale, or pending the negotiations, so thaf it may be considered 
as one of the inducements of the trade. If made before the nego- 
tiations have commenced in any way, or if after the bargain is 
completed and the animal sold, the seller says he warrants him to 
be sound, no action can be brought on it, as there was no considera- 
tion for the statement. A promise or agreement without some con- 
sideration is not binding. Where an express warranty is made in 
writing as to any particular quality, or against any particular 
defect, the law supposes that the whole warranty is included in the 
writing, and evidence is exciuded of any other. Thus, if a man 
gives a writing warranting a horse or cow to be sound, evidence 
cannot be introduced to show that he also warranted it to be kind, 
gentle or free from vice. It is held that a general warranty does 
not cover patent or obvious defects, nor defects which are apparent 
on simple inspection. requiring no skill to discover them, unless 
some artifice was used to conceal such defects, nor defects which 
are known to the purchaser at the time of sale. They are supposed 
to have been taken into consideration at the time the price was 
agreed on. Of course the seller may make such a warranty, if he 
so desires. 

There is ordinarily no implied warranty of quality. The 
expression which one often hears that ‘‘a sound price means a 
sound horse” is not generally held to be good in law; South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana are the only States in which it has been so 
decided. When an animal is sold by description or is ordered for 
a particular purpose, and a particular animal is not selected by the 
buyer, and no opportunity is given for inspection, there is an 
implied warranty that it shall correspond with the description and 
be fitted for the purpose for which it was ordered. For example, if 
a man orders a saddle horse for his child to ride, and the person to 
whom the order is given delivers a horse of ugly disposition, never 

















broken to the saddle, the purchaser would have a good cause of 
action for breach of an implied warranty that the horse was a saddle 
horse and suitable for a child to ride. The principal implied war- 
ranty is that of title. The law in regard to this, in a few words, is 
as follows: In sales of personal property by a person in possession, 
and under such circumstances that he appears to be the owner, 
there is an implied warranty that the property is his, and if the 
purchaser loses the property by the true owner taking it from him 
he can recover the price paid in a suit on the implied warranty of 
title. This is so whether he knew the defect in his title or not, and 
whether or not he stated that the property was his. 

What constitutes an unsound horse, or other animal ? Perhaps 
the best definition is that given by an English judge, a good many 
years ago, and which has been often quoted in the courts since: 
“If at the time of the sale the horse has any disease which either 
does diminish the natural usefulness of the animal so as to make 
him less capable of work of any description, or which in its ordi- 
nary progress will diminish the natural usefulness of the animal. 
or if the horse has either from disease or accident undergone any 
alteration of structure that either actually does at the time, or in its 
ordinary effects will, diminish the natural usefulness of the horse, 
such horse is unsound.” It is held by the English courts, and gen- 
erally in this country, that a warranty of soundness is broken if 
the animal had any infirmity which rendered hii less fit for pres- 
ent service; that it is not necessary that the disorder should be 
permanent or incurable. In Massachusetts, however, the Supreme 
court has said that lameness, if only accidental and temporary, 
would not be a breach of warranty, and it is probably the law that 
a temporary and curable trouble, although existing at the time of 
sale, if it does not injure the animal for present service, is not an 
unsoundness. From what has been said above it will be seen that 
many things which diminish the value of an animal do not make it 
Balking, backing, biting, shying, running away, kick- 
ing, etc., are vices in a horse which are not covered by a warranty 
of soundness, but would be covered by a warranty of freedom 
from vice. It has been argued both in medical books and in the 
courts whether cribbing is an unsoundness or only a bad habit. It 
has been decided that if the cribbing has affected his health and 
condition so that the horse is less fit for present service the animal 
is unsound. It is also claimed that the habit, if confirmed, is the 
indication of disease such as will constitute unsoundness. 

It is a universal rule that fraud vitiates every contract. Ne 
man is bound by a bargain into which he has been led by a fraud. 
The party who is defrauded in a sale may treat the bargain as of no 
effect, may return the property bought and bring suit for the 
money paid, or defend successfully against an action for the price, 
if he has not already paid it. He must elect to treat the contract as 
void within a reasonable time after he has discovered the fraud, or 
he will be held to have acquiesced in the purchase and affirmed the 
contract. If, instead of holding the contract to be void, he chooses 
to recognize and affirm it he may do so, and bring suit to recover 
the damage he has sustained by the fraud. Fraud is defined to be 
any kind of an artifice employed by one person for the purpose of 
deceiving another. Every faise statement, however, made by a 
person trying to sell a horse is not considered fraud in law. The 
law recognizes the fact that such a person is apt to indulge in talk 
magnifying the value of his goods and praising his wares, and will 
even let him lie a little as to how much the property cost him. The 
law considers such words and statements as ‘‘sellers’ talk,” con- 
cerning which “let the buyer beware,” and which are not sufficient 
foundation for an action for fraud. False statements, to be the 
grounds of avoiding the sale, or for an action for deceit, should 
generally be concerning the article or animal itself, and not be 
wholly confined to a collateral matter. The purchaser must have 
been deceived by the fraud before he can take advantage of it. If 
he did not believe the false representations made to him he was not 
injured by them, and cannot make them the basis of any action. 
Only the defrauded party can rescind the sale on account of fraud. 
The guilty one is bound by it unless the other is willing to release 
him. No one can take advantage of his own wrong. 

The difference between a simple warranty and a fraudulent 
misrepresentation is one of knowledge on the part of the person 
making it. A vendor, in order to make a sale, says a horse is 
sound. If he honestly thinks so, although ihe animal proves to be 
unsound, the purchaser is bound by the bargain, but may bring an 
action for damages for breach of the warranty. If, however, the 
seller knew the horse was not sound when he made the statement, 
it is a fraud. and the purchaser may send back the animal and sue 


unsound. 
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for the money paid, or may keep it and sue for his damages in 
an action for deceit. It is held that if the vendor refuses to take 
the animal back, the purchaser, after he has offered to return it, 
may sell it for the best price he can get, and collect the difference, 
together with the cost of keeping. The ordinary damages for a 
preach of warranty is the difference between the actual value of 
the animal and what it would have been worth if it had been as 
warranted. The rules of law in regard to warranty and fraud 
apply to an exchange of property the same as in cases of sales 
for money. 

When a-person sells an animal which he knows to be infected 


with a contagious disease, and such disease is in consequence com- | 


municated to the herd of the purchaser, the seller is liable for all the 
joss to the cattle in the purchaser’s herd by reason of their catching 
the disease. When a horse was represented to be perfectly gentle and 
kind, the purchaser knowing such representations to be false, and 
the first time the purchaser hitched up, the horse ran and kicked 
and overturned the buggy, throwing out the driver, it was held in 
a suit for damages that the purchaser could recover for the injuries 
to the buggy and to his person. 





FARMERS IN THE LOWER HOUSE OF CONGRESS. 
HERBERT UNDERWOOD. 
—_ 

Colonel WirLLIAM HENRY HatTcH, of Hannibal, Mo., who has 
just completed his fifth term in Congress and his third term as 
chairman of the House committee on agriculture, is everywhere 
recognized as the foremost molder of agricultural legislation in the 
House of Representatives. The rise of the agricultural committee 
to a position of prominence in the House is nearly coincident with 


’ (ol. Hatch’s connection with it. When he became one of its mem- 


bers it did not even have a committee room for itself, but shared 
half its present quarters with another committee. No definite 
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COLONEL WILLIAM HENRY HATCH, OF MISSOURI. 
efforts in behalf of agriculture were made, and so the body drifted 
into legislation rather than prepared for it. Since the opening of 
the Forty-sixth Congress there has been a marked change in this 
respect. Since Col. Hatch came to the head of the committee he 
has’ taken personal pains to find out the desires and needs of the 
farmers, and to try to meet them. The notable enactments which 
have been brought forward or accomplished under his leadership 
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are the oleomargarine law; the Agricultural Experiment Station 
law, popularly known as the Hatch bill during the discussion of the 
measure ; the pleuro-pneumonia bill, the pure lard bill, and the bili 
to make the commissioner of agriculture a cabinet officer. The 
pleuro-pneumonia bill failed in the Forty-ninth Congress, but the 
work was accomplished by legislation attached to the agricultural 
appropriation bill. Col. Hatch is fifty-five years of age, silver- 
haired, and of compact build, with gray beard. His eyes are cool 
and steady, and his manner is always genial. He was a lawyer 
before he was a farmer, and he won his title in the Confederate 
army. Since he entered Congress, absence from home has com- 
pelled him to give up more and more his law practice, and has 


| gradually led him to enlarge his farming operations. He has twe 


farms, one a grass and stock farm of 250 acres at his home in 
Hannibal, Mo., and another of about the same size in the Lincarte 
bottoms in Illinois, both rich and productive. Col. Hatch’s fancy 
has run to live-stock, and he has become more and more a breeder. 
Jersey cattle, trotting and draught horses, Southdown sheep and 
Berkshire hogs all come off his acres. In draught horses he breeds 
imported Percherons. For trotters, he breeds to a horse sired by 
Onward, one of Joe Wilkes’ best sons, and has in his strains Abdal- 
lah, Hambletonian and Wilkes crosses. Col. Hatch has a keen eye 
for a good horse, and though he drives but little in Washington, his 
judgment is highly prized by his friends, and in the selection of 
cattle as well. Col. Hatch’s work as chairman of the agricultural 
committee involves a vast deal of labor, including the answering of 
correspondence from all sections of the country, and a steady sup- 
plying of agricultural reports. There is hardly a man in Congress, 
save the few who came from great cities, who does not havea 
constant call for these reports, and the plans devised to get extra 
copies are sometimes very amusing. Some of the wealthier Con- 
gressmen buy hundreds of them outright from the second-hand 
dealers, who get them in ways known only to themselves. Upon 
Col. Hatch the demand is ever pressing. The only way in which 
he meets these cases is by steady, hard work. In the summer days | 
the visitor finds him in his room in the basement of the Capitol, in 
his flarmel shirt—dressed so that he could resume the management 
of his farm at once—writing or dictating letters, preparing reports 
or seeing about the transmission of documents. 

A. C. Davipson, of Alabama, is one of the quiet, conservative 
farmers of the South. He is regarded on the agricultural commit- 
tee as a man of shrewd horse sense. He is a cotton planter and has 
been working an estate of 2500 acres since 1870, with about 300 
hands on his land, raising mules to work the cotton, and corn to 
keep the mules. He markets his cotton in the home town, Union- 
town, turning some 600 to 1000 bales over to buyers every year. 
His plantation is one of the real old-style, comfortable Southern 
estates, with a roomy and hospitable house, and a band of men on 
the land who will do anything for the ‘“‘ole massa.” His chef 
efforts on the agricultural committee of late have been to protect 
the cotton-seed oil interest. He has made no secret of his oppe- 
sition to the pure lard bill, as he fears it would hurt this thriving 
Southern industry. He is not, however, interested.in it financially. 

EpwIn H. ConGer, of Iowa, who has done good work in connee- 
tion with the pleuro-pneumonia bill, may be called an occasional 
farmer. He has owned different farms in his State for short periods, 
buying and selling, and has raised hogs and cattle for several years. 
He does not, however, devote himself steadily to agriculture. 

W. H. F. Les, of Virginia, more commonly known as ‘“‘Runy” 
Lge, son of the Confederate General, has two great estates, one at the 
old place, ‘‘ Runymede.” The other, in New Kent county, has 1800 
acres, and is really six farms. Each of these is worked in six fields 
of an average of fifty acres each, and with a fixed system—two 
fields to wheat, one to clover and one to pasture, with two lying 
fallow each year. General Lee has some fine Devons that are the 
delight of farmers in his neighborhood, but otherwise has not gone 
much into stock farming. He complains that with wheat ruling so 
low as it does, he cannot make much from that crop. He has been 
tilling his land ever since the close of the war, and in all parts of 
the State is regarded as a prosperous, level-headed farmer. 

WituiaM J. STONE, of Kentucky, was a farmer’s boy, and has 
won his thousand acres out of the soil himself, by dint of hard 
exertion. He lost a leg in the war, and came out of it almost pen- 
niless, but has made himself a business success since then. It was 
not an easy task. For twelve years he worked by the day, and on 
his one leg at that. Now he has his own superintendent for his 
farms, and makes money out of tobacco. This is marketed largely 
at Louisville. He grows in rotation tobacco, clover, corn and 
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tabacco again. Mr. Stone was chairman of the war claims com- 
mittee in the Fiftieth Congress, and as Gov. Long of Massachusetts 
has said, it is one of the pleasantest sights in the whole chamber to 
see this man with his crutch fighting to prove the loyalty of men 
on the border, to have assisted whom twenty-five years ago would 
have been to get himself called a traitor. 

EpWARD H. Funston, of Kansas, has 
an experience in agriculture which he is 
never tired of telling, for he thinks that 
if it is generally inculcated it may pre- 
vent some one from making the mistake 
into which he fell. He went West from 
Ohio in 1867, and put every penny he 
had into prairie land, in the State which 
he represents in part in the House. The 
mistake, as he regards it, was not in the 
investment, but in investing all his avail- 
able capital. It left him cramped for 
means with which to improve the land 
and strike out more successfully. His 
advice is that, by all means, a man 
should guard most strictly against get- 
ting land crazy and land poor. Notover 

neciien i. puerON. one-third of a man’s means, he says, 

of Kansas. should be invested. He ran a grain 

farm for ten years, making but very little out of it. Finally he 

secured a fair-sized loan, went to raising cattle, and in ten years 

had the capital with which he operates. Dropping into politics, he 
was elected first to the State, then to the National Legislature. 

JoHN A. ANDERSON of the same State Vif PP2- 
has an interest in a big 800-acre farm ene , 
which is worked on shares, to his profit, 
and from which corn, wheat, grass, etc., 
are raised. Not much more than half of 
it is broken yet, the land being gradually 
cleared and worked. Mr. Anderson takes 
a warm interest in al] agricultural law- 
making, for among his constituents is a 
large per cent of farmers. He introduced ° 
a bill in Congress for the investigation of 
various sorghum sugar patents, but the 
measure was not pushed to its conclusion 
because the attorney-general has begun a 
large number of suits in this direct line to 
prevent infringements and fraud. ao 

JacosB J. PuGsLEY, of Ohio, does not tell what his business is in 
the Congressional directory, but he has been a farmer for twenty 
years. He has 2000 acres in Hardin county, devoted to grain- 
growing, cattle and hogs. He is a solid, practical business man, 
with no nonsense at all in his make-up. . 

Major WILLIAM HENRY MarTIN. of 
Athens, Texas, comes from a great farm- 
ing country, and is an actual farmer. He 
has three “‘ places” in the great Lone Stai 
State—a cotton and corn farm near Athens, 
a stock. ranch of several hundred acres 
several miles away, and another small grass 
farm. Major Martin, from his exterior, 
would probably be picked out as the typi- 
cal Southern farmer in Congress. Gaunt? 
tall and hollow-cheeked, his face is tanned 
brown by exposure, and his dead-black 
hair falls all about the ears. He wears 
a long frock coat, which dangles loosely 
about his long figure, and as he sits in his 
chair he tips it back, and leans, always at 
the outermost angle, complacently chewing 
a generous piece of plug tobacco. The 











WILLIAM H. MARTIN, 
of Texas. 


visitors who look down from the galleries have all heard the stories 
which have been told of Major Martin’s doings since he came to 
Washington in December, 1887. His queer figure is just the one on 


which mischievous newspaper men like to hang odd yarns. He has 
been pictured as blowing out the gas, jumping out of a window, 
“so as not to break his neck,” etc., etc. Major Martin has a quiet 


sense of humor, and takes it all good-naturedly. 

BARNES CoMPTON, of Laurel, is Maryland’s farmer in the House. 
He inherited an estate of about 3000 acres, in Charles county, 
having taken possession of it upon leaving college. The estate was 
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then heavily incumbered. The timber land was sold off before the 
war, and the remainder, lacking 500 acres, a short time after the 
close. What remained was clear and earned enough before long to 
help to the purchase of a new farm. Tobacco, wheat and corn are 
Mr. Compton’s products, raised through a tenant. Tobacco is the 
money crop. 

MARION Biaas, of California, one of the oldest members of the 
lower House, wears a gold medal in the lower case of his fine silver 
hunter. The inscription shows that he won it at a State fair in 
1878 for the finest display of cereals exhibited there. Mr. Biggs has 
been farming in Solano and Butte counties since 1866. After a 
time the firm of Glenn, Biggs & Wilson separated, and the second 
member has now 2000 acres in Butte county. Wheat, barley 
and oats he raised and marketed in Frisco until 1887, when he 
retired. There is a good orchard and vineyard, with grapes and 
peaches in it, on his farm, and stock was raised there, as were 
both mules and horses, particularly the latter. His old,jack which 
he procured in Kentucky, at a price in 
those early days of $1000, was a delight 
of his owner’s heart. Stock-raising paid 
big profits then. 

Colonel ALLEN D. CANDLER, of Georgia, 
head of the Educational committee, makes 
and sells lumber now, but has a practical 
knowledge of farming which he got rais- 
ing cotton in Middle Georgia for ten years. 
He calls himself a farmer in his autobiog- 
raphy, too. This was before the war, 
when he worked his thousand acres with 
about fifty slaves. He has not engaged in 
agriculture since the war except for one 
year. Cotton-raising did not pay in the 
South then; indeed, the Southern men in 
Congress all agree that there is little 
money in it now. 











ALLEN D. CANDLER, 
of Georgia. 


GEORGE D. TILLMAN, of South Carolina, is a farmer, born and 


bred a farmer’s boy. His bronzed cheek shows signs of vigorous 
outdoor life, and it is one of his boasts that, like Hannibal Hamlin, 
he never wore an overcoat. He has a plantation of 2000 acres, 
devoted mostly to cotton and corn, at Clark’s Hill in Edgefield 
county. His wife has grown into the management of it for the 
most part since her husband first came to Washington ten years 
ago. She markets her cotton at Augusta, and her husband speaks 
admiringly of her business ability. 

CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, one of the best known 
members of the Ways and Means committee, was a cotton planter 
for thirteen years, having given up the business when he entered 
Congress. He was a planter and commission merchant at the same 
time, and sold his own and other men’s crops in New Orleans, 
even while he was raising his own in Pine Bluff, Ark. 

CHARLES W. McCiammy, of Scott’s Hill, 
North Carolina, is a farmer born and bred. 
He is a slender, dark Southerner, who has 
seen plenty of hard work on his own farm of 
200 acres. He devotes himself almost wholly 
to raising “garden truck.” Watermelons 
are one of his best crops, and for five years 
in succession he took prizes at every fair 
along the sandy eastern coast of his State 
at which he entered his products. Major 
McClammy was pulling fodder when he 
heard of his first nomination, and he has 
never yet been within 200 miles of a nomi- 
nating convention in his district. He has 
paid particular attention to getting an 
appropriation for the investigation of hog 
cholera, and had $10,000 put in a House bill 
for that purpose, which the Senate cut down 
Major McClammy thinks that he has lost more swine in 
Out of 182 





CHARLES W. M’CLAMMY, 
of North Carolina. 


one half. 
proportion to the herd than any man in his section. 
he lost 178. ° 

James B. McCreary, of Kentucky, has three farms, one in 
Madison county, one in Fayette county, and a cotton plantation in 
Alabama. Gov. McCreary is a lawyer, but finds the farms are both 
valuable as real estate and for what they yield. The Alabama place 
was bought soon after the war, and has proved a capital investment. 
The blue grass farms are devoted in a measure to raising good 
horses, and not a few fine-limbed fast animals have come from 
Gov. McCreary’s acres. The Governor has aided Mr. Hatch very 
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largely on the floor, and in fact was the author of the first bill to 
establish a department of agriculture, the measure which finally 

being a substitute for his bill. Gov. McCreary’s district is 
one of the largest farming communities in his whole section, and the 
demand upon him for agricultural reports is something enormous. 

Epwakp J. GAY, of Louisiana, is the only sugar planter in the 
House. He has a large estate at Plaquemines, and has always been 
engaged in his present business. 

Isaac STEPHENSON, of Wisconsin, writes himself a ‘‘ farmer, 
jumberman and banker.” He laid the foundation of his wealth on 
a farm, but was attracted to the wealth of timber land about him, 
ef which he now owns immense tracts. He formerly personally 
worked on his farm, and later superintended its operations. Now 
he does everything through his agents. 





A CHEAP GARDEN MARKER. 
<— 
The marker shown in our illustration is very light and flexible. 
and is made as follows: Take two pieces of half-inch pine two and 
one-fourth inches wide and ten to twelve feet long. Bore small holes 








CHEAP GARDEN MARKER. 


at the distances required and insert six-inch spikes. Place the pieces 
A, A, together with the heads of the nails opposite, so that when the 
pieces are bolted together the nails are held in position as shown. 
Insert a handle C, with braces B, B, all bolted together with stove 
bolts. When the marker is to be stored away, take out the bolt at 
D, and the implement can be folded together so as to occupy only 
asmall space. Of course this marker is used only after a roller. 
Kt will mark very uneven ground, and being of great width a lot 
ef ground can be marked for a seed drill in a very short time. The 
top row marks a different width. The sketch and description are 
furnished by J. Bartlett, Ontario, Canada. 
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WIRE SUPPORTS FOR RASPBERRY CANES. 





ee ° 

Our illustration shows an improved method for supporting the 
canes of raspberries and blackberries, from a sketch by C. M. Fitz- 
gerald, of California. Common telegraph wire 
is cut into pieces from ten to twelve inches 
long, and each piece is thrust through a hole 
bored in the stake for the purpose. The pro- 
jecting parts of the wire are then bent at right 
angles to the hole in the stake, an eye made 
on each end with a pair of pliers, and the wires 
bent to a circular form, as shown in the en- 
graving. The cane may be slipped into the 
open wire ring, and wher. it is to be removed 
for laying down or cutting back there is no 
string to cut off, as in the old method. If de- 
sired, a second wire ring may be inserted 
lower down or on one side of the stake for the 
reception of new canes. Wire supports of this 
nature are cheap, permanent and well worth 





WIRE SUPPORT. adopting for ordinary use. 
a “* 
A USEFUL PLANTER FOR TREE SEEDS. 
—_ 


Ash, Box Elder, Catalpa, and other winged seeds are peculiarly 
well adapted for wide distribution on windy days, and it is a rather 
back-aching job to plant them by hand, step on them with one foot 
and cover them, when a 
good breeze is blowing. 
By making a tube of paste- 
board or building paper, 
about three feet long, two 
mches across at the lower ené, and large enough to put the whole 
hand in at the upper end, a tool Ss provided not only for tree seeds 








dtaND PLANTER. 








but for many varieties of garden seed. Every seed can be put just 
where it is wanted without bending the back at all. With most 
seeds a little earth can be pushed over them with the foot and 
firmed at the same time, giving sufficient covering. 








a 
THE A B C OF PRUNING. 
E. 8. GOFF, NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION. 


=_ 
Paint all large wounds, to retard decay. ; 
Pruning shears are more convenient than the knife or saw for 
pruning small trees, shrubs, grapevines, etc. 
| it Where two branches rub togeth- 
er, cut off one, usually the smaller. 

Never cut off a branch, large or 
small, without a definite reason for 
doing so. 

Cut off all sprouts from the trunk 
and main branches, unless more large 
branches are desired. 

Cut off all dead branches. They rob 
the tree of moisture, giving no re- 
turn. They invite decay into the live 
wood, and the looks of the tree will be 
greatly improved by their removal. 

If the extremities of the branches 

FIG. 1. THE WRONG way. have grown too dense, so that the, 
sunlight is largely prevented from entering the center of the tree, 
thin out by cutting off many small twigs from the outer ends of the ° 
branches rather than by cutting off large limbs at the top of the trunk. 

Cut off branches close to the larger limb to 
which they are attached. If the branch to 
be cut off is so large that its weight is liable 
to cause it to split down, as shown in Fig. 1, 
saw in a short distance from the lower side 
first, as seen in Fig. 2. 

Pole shears are very useful for cutting off 
branches smaller than the little finger. On 
small trees, they permit a large part of the 
pruning to be done from the ground. In 
large trees, they are excellent for thinning 
out the ends of branches. 

The double-edged pruning saw has several —" 
advantages over that having but a single cut- THE RIGHT WAY. 
ting edge. It seldom troubles by pinching, as it cuts its way out. 
It has a coarse and a fine edge, for different kinds of work, and the 
two edges remain sharp longer than one would. 

ch a ioe aa 


ASPARAGUS KNIFE. 
<> 


The best knife for cutting asparagus is made from a paring- or 
firmer-gouge one and a half inches wide. Grind it on the back or 
convex side about one and a half inches from the edge down toa 
bevel with the straight side. Round the angles to prevent cutting 
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ASPARAGUS CUTTER. 


or injuring sprouts near the one to be cut. To use, take the end of 
the sprout in one hand, and run the knife down to the proper depth; 
the concave side close to the sprout and handle at the proper angle; 
shove down to cut off; then pull out the sprout. 





The Annual Expense for Grain per Hen, when kept on a sound, 
paying basis, varies between fifty cents and one dollar. My last 
year’s poultry account, accurately kept, charges each hen with sev- 
enty cents’ worth of feed. I keep quite a large number in one flock, 
and they have almost unlimited range. No account was taken of 
waste products of the garden or refuse from the kitchen. With a 
smaller number of fowls, especially on a farm, the expense for grain 
might be reduced to fifty cents, while fowls in confinement would 
probably require about one dollar’s worth of grain each. 

J. TINSEA. 
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Avoid Unnecessary Work. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
>. 

Any work that serves to make home a charming 
and lovable place is a sacred duty to a wife and 
mother; but there is mueh work which contributes 
to no real comfort or enjoyment, and which isa 
great drain on the life and energies of a woman. 
Especially is this true of the farmer’s wife. The 
“busy idleness” of fashionable calling, or of fancy 
work which has no artistic merit, is something 
of which this truly busy woman knows little, 
but she is very likely to fall into the error of 
being an “overclean” housekeeper. The “ over- 
clean” woman is 4 nuisance to herself and family. 
I know such an one. If a chance visitor stops at 
her house, she sits on the edge of her chair while 
talking with her, keeping her eyes on the door 
that leads to the kitchen where you feel her mind 
is straying in search of the pail of suds which she 
feels is cooling. There is no dust on the parlor 
room. You 
would not disarrange one of those polished 
chairs, or open one of those spotless books any 
sooner than you would make free with the furni- 
ture of a church pulpit. The windows are bright 
but you feel that no childish hands have ever 
drawn lines on them, or pressed their rosy faces 
against them to dull them. Her husband and 
children look upon her as a martyr. She is al- 
ways “tired” and too busy to fell the little ones a 
story. 

Now is there not among your acquaintances, 
reader, the counterpart of such an one as [ have 
described? It is the unnecessary work which 
this woman does that makes her life a burden. 
Husbands undoubtedly like to feel that their 
wives are good housekeepers, but husbands are 
very human, and once let the woman sink the 
wife in the drudge, and her husband is very likely 
to view her in the light in which she places her- 
self. When a woman has no time to read an occa- 
sional good book, to write a letter to a friend, to 
read a story to her children, to talk or walk with 
her husband, she may conclude that there is some- 
thing wrong in her domestic economy. Let the 
windows be dull, but keep your mind bright. Be- 
gin your reform in earnest, and on baking day 
skip the cakes and pies. Your family will soon 
recognize that they are the gainers by the trans- 
action. Substitute plain calico aprons for the 
tucked and ruffled white ones of the children. 
Even baby will be just as happy in a little calico 
slip. 

But there is another kind of unnecessary work 
into which a meek and willing woman insensibly 
falls. I refer to the outdoor labor which so many 
farmers’ wives perform. They not only carry 
wood and water for the house, but they sometimes 
even chop the former; they feed the cattle, and 
milk the cows; they pick small fruits in the sum- 
mer, and some do even harder work than any I 
have mentioned. Now this is a case where a 
woman must take the reins in her own hands and 
speak for herself. A man may be a good man in 
the main, and yet thoughtlessly allow his wife to 
perform these labors, especially if he has been 
aecustomed to see his mother do the same. He 
will love you just as dearly, and respect you far 
more, my dear overworked sister, if you will firm- 
ly, albeit lovingly, show him that you should not, 
and are not able to do this work which is clearly 
within his province. It is right and proper fora 
woman to be a helpmeet in every sense of the 
word, but a woman who takes care of her own 
house, washes, irons, cleans and bakes, and with it 
all cares for the babies. surely does all that she 
ought to do. You are a far better helpmeet 
to your husband if you so spare yourself that you 
may reasonably expect to live to bring up the chil- 
dren God has given you. 

To you husbands, who are carelessly, it may be, 
allowing your wives to work beyond their strength, 
let me say that you are as surely murdering the 
woman whom you have promised to love and 
cherish as if you used a weapon or a poison. She 
may be so uncomplaining that you have never 
guessed she was working too hard, but that is all 














J 
the more reason why you should protect and care 
for her. Thank God for unselfish wives and 
mothers, but there is such a thing as being too 
unselfish. 
—_—e = 
Notes as I Work. 


MRS. TURNER. 


As some cold nights may still be expected before 
summer comes, it may be well to state that no 
amount of blankets over a person in bed will keep 
him warm unless the air can be prevented from 
coming in from the sides and underneath. Hence, 
in making a bed have at least one large blanket, or 
possibly a sheet, for tucking in all round. Use it 
over the blankets. If the mattress is not quite 
thick, or it is made of porous materials, it is obvious 
that the air can pass through upon the would-be 
sleeper like a sieve. Look to this and put newspa- 
pers, if you have nothing else, under the mattress 
t» keep out the air. An old sheet may be tucked 
over the papers and serve to keep out dust and 
air. This will prove a saving in blankets, as not so 
many will be required. 





I wondered if the hens mentioned in the October 
number could have been poisoned. The wonder is 
that more poultry are not, as people are so ready 
to use rat poison. We had over thirty, young and 
old, bloated out of shape and dead. On going into 
the coop I found that a can of rat poison, put away 
for safety upon a high rafter, had been thrown 
down. Every chicken must have fought for and 
got a liberal share, as not one was left to tell the 
tale. 

Children are naturally water drinkers, and 
mothers should be careful to give baby a drink 
several times during the day, as he may suffer for 
want of it, not being able to call for it. A cele- 
brated physician was asked, **What shall I do to be 
healthy?” “Drink water,” was the reply. As 
we grow older we drink less, and perhaps we do 
not need it, but we should be careful to see that 
we drink enough. I took a prejudice against the 
water used in my family, and for several months 
drank each day only a small cup of coffee and 
another of tea. I became very thin, sallow, and 
sadly out of health. My doctor told me to drink a 
tumbler of water before my meals. The result has 
been very satisfactory. 

When pin feathers come out with difficulty, try a 
piece of cloth held over one finger. Why do not 
farmers examine the poultry before killing it, and 
reject all that have pin feathers? It would save 
much trouble, and no doubt the flesh would be 
better eating. - 


Be careful how you use spectacles that are not 
adapted to the eyes, such as grandma’s or the dis- 
carded pair of a friend. Ascertain first if they are 
suited to you. The glass or pebbles used are graded 
from the finest to No. 1, the strongest. A person of 
about fifty years would be likely to need about, No. 
24. Do not carelessly mend spectacles with a glass 
from some other pair. In fact, be careful of the 
eyes, so valuable to us all. 

Do not press too much into the cavity in potJtry 
or meat, or it will be heavy, especially if an egg 
has been used. Have it as light as possible and 
put it in lightly but fully, and the result will be 
satisfactory if the forcemeat is delicately sea- 
soned. 


My daughter saw I was a little tired last evening 
and offered to mix the bread and set the buck- 
wheat. This morning I find the dough and batter 
just right. It is wonderful how a little help like 
that relieves one who gets tired just from the 
monotony of routine that lasts through 365 days in 
the year. I wish daughters and sons and depeng- 
ents would think for themselves (not waiting for 
mother to Say so) that she must be weary of work 
without change, and do something which needs to 
be done without being told; pick up the room, 
straighten up the tidies, fill the coal scuttle in a 
quiet way. It will help mother wonderfully if you 
do it without making a fuss. 


Don’t spoil a good action by talking too much 
about it. Ihave seen some good cooks who spoiled 
a good dinner by continually asking for praise. 
The meat, the pudding, the coffee at every meal 
must be pronounced most excellent by each mem- 
ber of the family before this love-of-approbation 
subject would be satisfied and eat her own meal. 
All such things are tiresome. 
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Economical Marketing. 
MOTHER M’ CALL. 
— 

Thirty years ago, when I was a little girl, I liveq 
next door to a wealthy old gentleman whose 
methods of marketing were rather peculiar. If he 
wanted «a turkey or a chicken he would walk or 
ride out to meet the farmers and often take me 
with him, so that I learned many of his ways of 
saving money. He bought on the principle that 
the middleman and grocer must make between 
them at least five cents a pound on the purchase, 
and that the producer could well afford to split the 
difference. He used to say, while his black eyes 
sparkled with shrewdness, ‘When you buy loose 
things, like apples or potatoes, carry them home 
yourself and what you have bought you get. I¢ 
the grocer boy takes them he will eat the apples, 
plums and strawberries and pelt a stray dog or cat 
with the potatoes, and that don't pay.” If meat 
was wanted he always went to the market him- 
self, compared the qualities, asked the different 
prices, and putting best and cheapest together in 
the mental scales no doubt decided wisely, while 
he certainly got the reputation of being shrewd. 
The butcher would give him the lowest price, for, 
if quality and price did not suit, he would go on to 
the next market. It was quite the fashion in those 
days for wealthy ladies and also the less well-to- 
do to go to market with a neat basket or a servant 
to bring home small purchases, It was healthy, 
while it cultitated a fine discrimination as to qual- 
ity of goods, especially as regards meat. They of- 
ten met their neighbors out on similar errands, 
with whom they would compare notes, get a hint 
or two about cooking and learn new methods and 
receipts, which they could go right home and put 
in practice. Nowadays one seldom sees a wealthy 
lady inside a butcher’s shop; if she attends to the 
marketing at all she drives up to the curb, while 
the white-aproned proprietor steps out to take 
her order. The butcher likes such customers as 
these, for they do not ask his price, nor do they 
know the weights when the orders are delivered. 
I was once asked if eighteen hundred dollars a 
year for meat alone was extravagant for a family 
of seven. 1 could not answer the question because 4 
could not estimate the number of visitors; but I de 
know that a family of five can be comfortably fed 
on an average of ninety cents a week. Under 
good management and where a good style of dress 
is kept up, the table is the least family expense. 

I have learned a good deal since the old gentle- 
man died. Since then there has rapidly arisen a 
large wealthy population who live in fine houses 
and drive handsome horses. For these people the 
best in the land is brought to the stores they pat- 
ronize. The prices are high but they want the best 
and will pay any price for what they want. Now 
the idea may seem strange, but often, for certain 
reasons, these stores are just the places for an econ- 
omist to deal at, but he and the storekeeper must 
understand each other. For instance, an invoice 
of eggs is sorted over. The white, the clean, per- 
haps the largest are sold to the wealthy at thiryw 
cents a dozen; the economist gets the culls (just as 
good inside) for twenty-five cents. As this dealer 
trades mostly with the wealthy and has a reputa- 
tion for high prices, economical buyers generally 
keep away from him, so that his inferior goods ac- 
cumulate and he will sell them cheap to get rid of 
them. This is equally so in regard to meat. Sir- 
loins, porterhouse and the best cuts from the ribs 
are the only parts ever offered to the aristocrat. 
From the same first-class animal I have bought 
flank for stew and hash at four cents a pound, 
when the porterhouse went to the wealthy at 
twenty-four. I get this meat at four cents because 
I go after it myself. ‘* How much do you want for 
that piece of corned beef?” I said only yesterday. 
* Five cents a pound.” “1 will take the whole of 
it (ten pounds) at four cents.’”’ “Just as you say,” 
the shop-keeper replied, putting it on the scales. 
If I had sent for it or had been in a carriage at the 
curb, or had given an order to the butcher’s man at 
my own door, I would not have had a piece that 
suited me so well and that would have been 
charged eight or ten cents a pound. 


A Dainty Toilet Set. 


A very pretty thing in this line is made from white 
Java canvas. Cut the mats either oval or oblong, 
as your taste or the shape of the toilet set may di- 
rect. Cut alse a cover for the pincushion to match. 
In each corner work a parti-colored design of sim- 
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gros-grain ribbon in the form of a cross. It is made 
«double and has a couple of layers of cotton be- 


‘among laces and linen. 
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ple crazy patchwork stitches in fine worsteds or 
erewels of old gold, dark blue, cardinal, sea green, 
and pale blue and pink, and work around the edge a 
shell stitch of blue worsted with an outer chain of 
pink silk. The effect is very oriental, and the time 
spent should not exceed two hours. A cover for 
washstand and bureau and a splasher may be 


made to match. 
ee — 


Easter Tokens. 
om 
Those who can paint at least a little can present 
their friends exquisite souvenirs at Easter by 
decorating cards and eggs at home. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 1) shows a pretty design for an Easter 


ward. The cross is cut out of rough . water-color 
paper. A circle is drawn in the center and spaces 


are cut on each side of it toslip the ribbon through. 


‘Saliba } 





FIG. 1. EASTER CARD. 
are must be taken not to bring them too closely 
together, so that the center will become detached 
trom the cross. A pretty little spring seene or 
something appropriate is painted in the center. 
If one cannot paint, a round Easter card can be 
pasted on with very good effect. To those who 
fave never used the rough paper we will explain 
how the ragged edge is produced. Draw a faint 
pencil line for the outline of the cross; then tear 
it on that line as nearly as possible. Do a little at 
2 time, or it will tear all out of shape. It comes in 
large sheets at ten cents a sheet. 

A sachet for an Easter offering is made of violet 





FIG, 2. 


EASTER CROSS SACHET. 





tween it, scented with sachet powder. The edges 
are neatly overhanded together with silk the shade 
of the ribbon; the ends are fringed out. A full 
bow of narrow ribbon is sewed on where the cross 
is joined together. Any flowers suggestive of 
Easter are painted on it,or faney ribbon can be 
used as a substitute. It can be suspended with a 
fine cord, as shown in Fig. 2, or used to lay in 





An everlasting calendar (Fig. 3) is made of cellu- 
loid, which comes prepared in sheets as thin as 
paper. A piece large enough for this purpose can 
be purchased for twenty cents; it is very pliable 
and can be cut as easily as card-board, or the lat- 
ter can be used instead if the celluloid cannot con- 
veniently be obtained. Cut it in the shape shown 
in the engraving; it is all in one piece: The deco- 
ration is done in oil paints. The background in 
the center is green; the blossoms are cream white 
and the leaves and stems are green. The days and 
months are painted on pieces of green ribbon of 
three different.shades, and slits of a corresponding 
width are cut in the eggs to draw them through. 
The ends are turned under and a brass coin is at- 
tached to the point; they are drawn back and 
forth to represent the proper dates. The calendar 
is suspended by a silk cord tied through the top. 
Many beautiful articles are made of celluloid—in- 
deed, almost anything that was formerly made of 
perforated board. When one does not eare to 
paint on it, slits can be eut and ribbon woven 
through. It can be used for hair receivers, book 
covers, needle books, match boxes, covers for blot- 
ters, and numberless other pretty things. 


—-—_— 


Tooth-Pick Holder. 
7 

This novel and useful ornament for a dining- 
room, or for a gentleman’s bachelor den, can be 
made by any one possessing the least skill at fancy 
work. Take a piece of card-board eight by thirteen 
inches; the cover of an old box will do. Cover the 
outside with golden-brown plush, and the back 
with yellow silesia, felling it down all around. 
With a ball of gold tinsel form a spider web a little 
to the right, sewing it down with fine yellow silk. 
Attach to the outer mesh of the web an immense 
bronze toy spider, and to the upper right-hand 





EASTER BOOK-MARK. 

corner a small gilt cuff made to hold the picks. 
These may be bought at any store where fancy work 
is sold, and if such a store is not handy eut a small 
cuff out of thin pasteboard, cover it with yellow 
silk, and sew it on. Through the meshes of the 
web, insert here and there four or five picks. These 
may be further adorned with splashes of liquid 
gilt. Two yards of yellow ribbon will be required 
for suspending it. Make-a bow and ends at the 
upper left-hand corner and simply tack it to the 
upper right-hand corner as in the illustration. 
Fringe out one of the ends for an inch, and write 
on in quaint letters, “Take your Pick.” 


Book Mark. 


; . ———— 
Book marks are so essential to the welfare of 
books tltat it seems strange they should have 
slipped out of style. We thought to revive the 
fashion by presenting a pretty one. It has the 
sentiment expressed on it in flowers instead of the 
lettering seen on the old silver perforated board 
ones. This is made of bristol board, and the illus- 
tration shows two-thirds of the full size. Cut two 
pieces like this, and then cut the leaf of the one 
intended for the top a trifle smaller. Glue the 
tops together where the flowers are; the leaves are 
left separate to slip over the leaf of a book. It is 
painted in water colors. Other flowers can be 
substituted for forget-me-nots, if preferred. 


- — ae 

Napkin-Holder. 
o> . 

For children who feel themselves too “ big’? to 
use bibs, this napkin-holder is a serviceable little 
article. Take a piece of plush ten inches long and 
two wide, turn in a seam all around and line it 
with silk. Work an initial on each corner, and sew 
in each end a little clasp, such as are used on gar- 
ters for gentlemen’s hose. Conceal the place 


where this is sewed on with a bow of narrow rib- 
Any trifle of ribbon, silk, or plush will make 
The best colors are blue and cardinal, and 
Place the nap- 


bon. 
this. 
either may be lined with old gold. 














kin in front of the child; and hold it in place by 
the clasps, the strip of plush passing around the 


neck. 
—_—-—— oO 


Suggestions for Fancy Work. 


Do not throw away the oldribbons because they 
are soiled. Wash them in a solution of fine toilet 
soap cold water, squeezing them lightly 


and 





FIG. 3. PERPETUAL CALENDAR. 
through the suds but rubbing no soap on them. 
Iron with a moderately hot flat-iron, placing them 
between two cloths. If they are not now fresh 
enough for your own wear they will make hair 
and hat ribbons for the children, and 
will do for fancy work still later. 

A pretty and inexpensive robe for 
the baby carriage is made from flannel 
of two contrasting colors—blue and 
white or pink and white, cardinal and 
white. Pink the edges of both, and 
work a design in outline stitch on the 
upper side. Catch them together about 
two inches from the edge with a row of 
feather stitching, and put a bow of sat- 
in ribbon a little above the middle. 

A pretty hanging basket is made from a cocoa- 
nut. Saw off -one end and bore four holes through 
the upper edge, through which run a scarlet silk 
cord. Bore also a small hole in the bottom for 
drainage, and when you fill it with earth put some 
bits of chareoal and fine pebbles in the bottom 
first. Place in it any kind of an evergreen climb- 
ing plant, and gum on the outside with mucilage 
or glue the pretty lichens that grow on the branch 
es and trunks of trees, and on old fences. 

We recently saw a pretty mantel ornament that 
the poorest may have. A small branch of a tree 
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SQUARE OF PATCHWORK. 
covered with lichens held an old bird’s nest. Be- 
hind it was fastened a bright spray of pressed and 
varnished autumn leaves. Pasteboard frames with 
lichens sewn on them are very nice for photo- 
graphs. Make them double so as to slip in the 
glass and the picture. 


Patohwork. 


The day of cutting up cloth into small pieces and 
then sewing it together as patchwork is by no 
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means ended, although this practice is not as com- 
mon as in days gone by. It is at least a pleasant 
diversion for little girls and useful when teaching 
them to sew. A neat square is shown in the 
illustration. 


=o _ 


Street Costumes for Spring. 


The new spring jackets are of smooth cloth, in 
the most delicate light colors, as steel blue, old 
rose, fawn color and empire green, while fre- 
quently a waistcoat of a lighter or contrasting 
shade is added. Braiding is still the most: popular 
trimming, but instead of covering the entire gar- 
ment as formerly, it is now confined to the fronts 
and appears as revers, vests, corner pieces, belts 
and sleeve ornaments, which are executed in elab- 
orate arabesques, palms and other Persian designs. 
Perhaps the most stylish and dressy jacket is that 
known as the Louis Quatorze coat, which reaches 
below the hips and has avery broad vest and large 
fiowing cuffs. The jacket fronts, however, are cut 
off square at the waist line and ornamented with 
short, wide, braided revers, below which are set on 
each side two rows of three large buttons. The 
fastenings are hooks and eyes, placed alternately. 
Plainer jackets omit the waistcoat and are merely 
trimmed with long, pointed revers, covered with 
braiding, which extend from the neck to the waist 
line. 

As we have said before, the soft, low crowned 
toques remain popular with young ladies, and are 
now made of the same material as the spring suit. 
The soft crown is shirred behind to form a ruffie 
or eape and finished by a becoming band of velvet 
about the face and a bow of the same, which has 
two slender points drooping on the sides and 
salled “ horses’ ears.’”” Onsmall bonnets of fancy 
straw and the large, picturesque round hats the 
trimmings will be arranged low and will consist 
largely of rosettes of narrow ribbon, often in two 
or three different colors, called by the French 
“Comet rosettes.”” Flowers, feathers and lace, 
however, will all find their place on the new speci- 
mens of millinery, and violets will be the blossoms 
most generally used, as they have been this win- 
ter. A bunch of artificial violets in the toque and 
a bunch of natural ones on the corsage are conspic- 
nous features in the walking toilet of the stylish 
girl of the period. Many striped and metallic 
ribbons are shown as trimmings, some of which 
have a little black introduced most effectively 
amidst the gold, silver and copper embroidery. 
The Merveilleuse hat, which has a wide poke front, 
requires an inside trimming of a wreath of flowers, 
a vine, or spray of leaves. Many find it difficult to 
procure a becoming bonnet which is suitable for 
an old lady. An extremely pretty one, however, 
may be made of soft dove-colored or black silk, 
with a drawn front carried round toa short curtain 
at the back, a full quilling coming with softening 
effect next theface. The crown is laid in folds like 
the Quaker bonnet and ostrich tips or a bunch of 
dark velvet flowers is set on one side to give the 
necessary height. Wide ribbon strings tie beneath 
the chin. The large Hading veil of black lace has 
been pronounced “extremely unbecoming,” so 
most girls, who are not beauties, prefer the small 
ones of point Wesprit, with a narrow Chantilly 
edge. 

Scotch or “gingham flannels” that are half 
wool and half cotton, are made up into suits for 
general use, as well as for tennis and boating 
gowns, and are quite pretty, with their clearly- 
penciled stripes and cross-bars; while they also 
eome in solid colors with a striped border woven 
along one selvage. Much handsomer, though, are 
the tailor-made dresses of Cheviot,.of smooth faced 
cloth or of light weight woolens that display cream 
or fawn colored stripes on a blue, green, brown or 
dark red ground, The striped fabric, however, is 
only used for the skirt, the basque being of plain 
wool, the hue of the background. The breadths of 
the skirt are plain and full and hooked on to the 
bodice, while the front of the waist is widely 
belted. Indeed, we may now expect to see belts, 
girdles or sashes on nearly all costumes. 

In walking-suits, to be worn without wraps, the 
Directoire coat will undoubtedly take the lead and 
eonsists merely of a long polonaise, the back and 
side forms of the waist being extended to the foot 
of the skirt, thus giving the plain back now consid- 
ered so desirable. In combining two materials for 
these costumes, a solid color should be selected for 
the main part of the dress, and only two or three 
yards of striped or brocaded silk or woo] to be 

















used for the full vest and front of the skirt. 
To form this skirt front many only require one 
breadth of material, which is shirred or plaited to 
the belt and drops straight to the floor; but if the 
wearer is very slender it is better to use two 
breadths, one being divided and a half placed each 
side of the whole center one, and these should be 
slightly draped in apron fashion, with one large 
plait on the left hip and several smaller ones 
on the right. Fringe will be a good deal used this 
season for the foot of skirt fronts and for trim- 
ming in rows across side panels. 

The newest kid gloves have no buttons. They 
pull on like the Jersey gloves, and wrinkle consid- 
erably on the wrist. Tan and dark mahogany 
shades are the favorites, and they are heavily 
stitched on the backs. 

A popular addition to a handsome costume is a 
small reticule or handkerchief bag made of the 
same material as the dress or in a contrasting 
shade, being particularly pretty of velvet, lined 
with China silk, which comes in most exquisite 
tints. This bag is fancifully embroidered in colors 
and gold, and is slightly perfumed with sachet 
powder. 


—-_— 


Easter Eggs. 


The coloring and decorating of Easter eggs is a 
pleasant employment for young people. It al- 
lows a great exercise of taste and ingenuity, and 
prettily decorated eggs make a nice Easter favor 
to send to a friend instead of the more common 
eard. Beautiful and really artistic results can be 
achieved with little money, and the exercise of 
taste, care and patience. The first step is usually 
to boil the eggs hard. They should be put on in 
cold water, which should be allowed to come toa 
boil gradually; then the eggs must be removed. A 
disregard of this precaution is apt to result in 
cracked or broken shells. Another way is to make 
asmall hole in each end of the egg with a slender 
darning needle and blow the contents out. These 
egg-shells are much more delicate and easily broken 
than the first mentioned. Still another method is 
to remove the contents and fill the shell with liquid 
plaster-of-Paris, which soon hardens and makes a 
very substantial egg. The plaster should be mixed 
with’water until it runs easily. If, after some plas- 
ter is run in the shell, a few shot are added the 
egg will always maintain an upright position. 

The most simple way to color eggs is to sew rib- 
bon or calico that will fade around them and boila 
few minutes. The skins of the dark red onions will 
color beautiful shades of yellow browns. Tuci 
will give shades of crimson, light or dark, accord- 
ing to the length of time the eggs are left in the 
dye. Indigo dissolved in water to which oxalic 
acid is added in the proportion of a teaspoonful to 
«quart of the dye gives a pretty blue. Names, 
dates and figures can be put on eggs after they are 
dyed by tracing the letters or figures with a fine 
brush or a pen dipped in oxalie acid. To tint eggs 
any shade, use oil paints of various hues. Roll a 
piece of soft cotton cloth into a wad and with this 
rub the oil paint on the eggs, being careful to take 
only a small quantity at a time on the dauber. 
Any one who knows how to paint can decorate 
these tinted eggs very handsomely by putting on 
each some appropriate design or motto... For a 
blue egg a cluster of lilies of the valley or snow- 
drops are charming. Another very suggestive 
design is a leafless branch with a chrysalis attached 


and the released butterfly hovering near. It is wise 


to choose irregular letters for the motto; gold or 
bronze paint can be used effectively in putting 
them on. Eggs left uncolored and a simple design 
painted on the shell are quite satisfactory. A 
variety can be made by selecting light and dark 
colored eggs and different sizes, from the large egg 
of the goose to the tiny one of the bantam. 
ae 


Crocheted Cap for Children. 
ils 

This cap is very pretty for either boys or girls, 
when made of blue and white stripes of starlight 
zephyr Germantown yan, in knotted twist stitch. 
Make a chain of thirty stitches and pick on the 
needle every stitch, drawing the yarn through the 
chain stitch. Work off three stitches, make three 
chain, then three more stitches to the end of 
row. The next row pick up twenty-six perpendic- 
ular stitches and work back as before. On the 
third row pick up twenty-two horizontal stitches 
and work back as before, taking care to have the 
three chain on the right side of the work where it 








forms small knots. On the fourth row pick up. 
eighteen stitches and work back as before. Then 
break off the wool, join the blue wool and pick up. 
thirty stitches; these will inelude the four that 
were Jeft unworked on each of the four rows, an@’ 
work as in the previous four rows. Continue in 
this way until thirty-six strips are made and join 
together at the last row. Now work round the- 
crown with blue wool in d ¢, increasing every 
seventh stitch until small enough for the head- 
band. Work this in Point Muscovite stitch, which 
is: First and second rows—One d ¢ in each stiteh. 
Third to seventh row—One d ¢ into a stitch, draw 
a loop through the next stitch and make three 
chain, draw a loop through the same stitch the 
last d ¢ was made in, yarn over and draw through 
all the loops on the needle. Each row is alike ex- 
cept that the dc in the next row is worked 
through the Point Muscovite stitch of the last row, 
and the Point Muscovite is worked through the d 
e of the previous row. Sew a piece of ribbon in- 
side the headband to make it firm; draw the crown 
together in the center and sew on a pompon. 
oo — 


Home Decorations. 
—_ 

Life seems much more worth the living if one 
takes an interest in one’s home, and everything ot 
beauty made by a beloved wife and mother, or: 
sister and daughter, endears it so much the more 
to all the family. Besides there is real economy in. 
much of this work—not in buying expensive silks. 
and plushes, and embroidery materials, but in the: 
making of chair and lounge coverings that will 
enable you to use for many years the old furni- 
ture, now transformed into something really 
artistic. Iam reminded of an old lounge which k& 
recently saw that had been actually changed into 
a handsome piece of furniture. An old home- 
woven blue and white bedspread, such as many ot 
the readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS1 
must be familiar with, was cut down in width. 
until of the right size to throw over the lounge and 
hang nearly to the floor all around. Across this, 
about eighteen inches apart, were basted strips of 
a heavy, dark-red material, all wool, and torn from 
the breadth of an old dress. These strips were 
worked in a very effective manner with coarse 
crewels in old gold and dull blues, the pattern a 
sprawling, running vine with conventional flowers. 
The strips were appliqued with black crewels it 
fancy or “crazy” stitches. <A pillow was made 
from the piece that had been cut from the width, 
the four corners being of the red goods, embroid- 
ered to match. It was hemmed all] around an inch 
wide with herring-bone stitch in crewels using 
alternate needles full of black, red and old gold. 
The crewels cost less than fifty cents, and quanti- 
ties were left for some future work. A rough, 
cheap brown bed blanket might be embroidered 
with crewels in large figures all over, and would 
make avery useful and handsome cover. If you 
object to the possibility of its being askew all the 
time, fasten it strongly at the four corners with 
stout thread, although this is not advisable on ac- 
count of the likelihood of its being torn. Lounge: 
rugs are all the style, and the kind just described 
are nearly as heavy as those sold from ten dollars 
up. If they slip away under the energetic writh- 
ings of an active child, it is a very simple matter to: 
straighten them. The possibilities in the above- 
line of inexpensive decorations are endless. A 
friend of ours dyed with Diamond Dyes an old 
white flannel blanket that had been “fulled” or 
shrunken by frequent washing until it was too 
narrow for the bed. It was dyed a dark red, and 
worked with crewels in black, blues and yellows. 
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A Pretty Blotter. 


Get a sheet of yellow blotting paper. Cut from 
this two sheets ten by twelve inches, and pink 
them all around. For the cover, you must be a bit 
of an artist, but if you cannot sketch you ean at 
least trace, and any Kate Greenaway book will 
furnish you with quaint and pretty devices. One 
represents a gate, at which a little girl stands with 
her back toward you, shaded by an immense sun 
hat, and under this the words in quaint letters: 
“ve waited so long fora letter.”” Another has a 
dilapidated pig sty on it from which several] little- 
pigs have escaped, with the words: ‘“ My pen is 
poor.” An immense half-moon with two owls. 
swinging in it, leering at each other in a most 
sentimental way, and the quotation, “ Owld friends. 
are best,” is a pretty design. If you cannot draw 
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enough for this, take white ribbonsene, and em- 
proider several daisies on the cover. This is very 
easily done, one strand of the ribbonsene forming 
a petal of a daisy, but you must be careful not to 
preak the paper. Paint yellow centers in the 
daisies, and add a few grasses in different shades 
of greens. Tie the two sheets together with one or 
two leaves of blotting paper between, using a satin 
ribbon of the same or a contrasting color, and 
forming 2 handsome bow in the upper left hand 
corner. 
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Some Curious Easter Customs. 
> 

At Queen’s College, Oxford, the first dish brought 
to the table on Easter day used to be a red herring 
riding away on horseback. On Holy Saturday 
evening in some parts of Treland great prepara- 
tions are made for the finishing of Lent. Fat 
hens and pieces of bacon are put in the pot by 
the eoftter’s wife about eight or nine o'clock, but 
woe to the person who dares to touch it before 
the cock crows. The peasants rise at four o’elock 
on Easter morning “to see the sun dance in 
honor of the resurrection.” At Twickenham 
there was an ancient custom of dividing two great 
eakes among the young people. In 1645, Parlia- 
ment, looking upon it as a superstition, ordered 
the custom abandoned, and that loaves of bread 
should be bought with the money for the poor of 
the parish. These were thrown from the steeple 
to be serambled for. In some parts of England 
there is still the custom of eating a gammon of ba- 
eon at Easter; this was founded on the abhorrence 
our forefathers wished to express toward the Jews 
for their part in the crucifixion. One superstition 
is expressed in the following lines: 

“On Easter let your clothes be new, 
Or else be sure you will it rue.” 

A superstition long practiced on the Continent 
was to abstain from eating flesh on Easter day, in 
order to escape a fever during the year. In Derby- 
shire is a spring called “ Dropping Tor.” To this 
young men and maidens resort, each with a pound 
of sugar in one pocket, and,a cup in the other. They 
fill the cup with droppings from the spring, dissolve 
the sugar in it, and drink it with anticipated mat- 
rimonial results. Judging from the quantity of 
sugar, the anticipated results, if realized, are sure 
to be sweet. A yet stranger custom was once com- 
mon among all classes in England and still pre- 
vailed at the beginning of the present century. 
“On Kaster Monday,” says the historian, “ parties 
of six or eight women surround such persons of the 
opposite sex as they happen to meet and, with or 
without their consent, lift them three times above 
their heads, shouting at each elevation, ‘In repre- 
sentation of our Savior’s resurrection.” The men 
in similar parties do the same on Easter Tuesday. 
A custom happily fallen into disuse is that of 
wives beating their husbands on Easter Tuesday, 
and husbands their wives on the day following. 
Such customs, as well as that of young couples 
rolling down Greenwich hill, are proofs of the rude 
and coarse manners which prevailed in earlier 
English life. 

Of the decorations of ‘ pace-eggs”’ it is needless 
to speak. Every Easter, in the time of Louis XV, 
eggs thus embellished used to be piled high in pyr- 
amids on the royal table at Versailles. When the 
King had surveyed the pile of toys he distributed 
them among his courtiers. 
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Example Better than Precept. 


You must teach your child by example rather 
than by precept. He will do as he sees you do, and 
not as you tell him to do. If he sees politeness at 
home, he will be polite to strangers. If you sit at 
the table in your shirt-sleeves, eat with your knife 
and sit in the house with your hat on, though you 
may send him to a high-priced school “to learn 
manners,” the chances are few that he will ever 
bea thorough gentleman. He may acquire a cer- 
tain outward polish, but he will lack the true 
refinement that can best be taught in the family 
circle. As you treat your wife, so he will be most 
likely to treat his mother and sisters. Remember 
that you are training the tuture husband and 
father, and you are also training yourself. What- 
ever you wish your child to be, that you must 
endeavor to be also. Whatever you would have 
him shun, you must yourself avoid. ‘ You must 


not be cross, father,’’ said a little boy of five, ‘for 
if you are, I shall be just like you when I grow 
up.” 


Children are born mimics and imitators, and 





although you may think a child is too young to- 
take notice of the dispute you may be carrying on 
with your wife, it is making an impression on him 
that he will earry through life. To a conscientious 
parent a child is the greatest of self-educators, for 
he feels that he must himself be whatever he 
would have his child. You can the more easily 
rebuke your child for falling into a passion if you 
know that he has never seen you in a like state. 
You cannot talk to him of the beauty of truthful- 
ness if he has ever known you to prevaricate. 
Children are Heaven’s own missionaries, sent to 
win us from evil, and to lead us to the home from 
which they came. 


How to Bathe the Baby. 
PALMETTA GOLDSMITH. 
— 

There is just as much knack in bathing the baby, 
as in ironing a shirt or draping adress. What one 
person will do with the greatest ease, and without 
tiring herself, another will do clumsily, and in the 
matter of giving baby its bath, both mother and 
child will be tired, and what should be a pleasing 
operation to both will be a weariness. The first 
thing to dois to get all the little clean garments 
laid out, and hung to air on the towel rack, or on 
the back of a chair by the fire. Have all the pins, 
powder, soap, brush and comb, a soft baby sponge, 
a piece of fine old flannel for a wash-rag, towels, 
and a tiny little bottle of sweet oil, all at hand 
where there need be no search for them when baby 
is undressed. The water should be just pleasantly 
warm; remember that baby’s skin is far more del- 
icate than yours, and do not seald the little inno- 
cent. Babies will seldom ery during their bath if 
the water is just right, and they are handled prop-” 
erly. Weara rubber apron, and over that one of 
old flannel. This is handier than a blanket of rub- 
ber and one of flannel, because they will not get 
«lisarranged, and slip off at the wrong times. Strip 
baby quickly and deftly; wet the head first, and 
then lay him gently in the tub. Don’t let soap get 
in his eyes, This is very important, as it may re- 
sult in something more serious than temporary 
discomfort. I once saw a baby at the office of a 
famous oculist that was suffering with an attack 
of conjunctivitis, which the physician said had 
been caused by soap getting into its eye during its 
bath, and which it was at first thought would 
cause the loss of sight. 

Having washed baby quickly with dainty soap— 
and by-the-way there is nothing better than Ivory 
Soap—lift him upon your lap, and ary him thor- 
oughly with a soft towel. A little bag of cheese 
cloth filled with fine starch for dusting is better 
than an expensive powder puff and powder. Dust 
wherever there is the least sign of chafing, and if 
the tender flesh is very much chafed or reddened, 
apply a little Cuticura salve whieh heals such 
abrasions quickly. 

There is absolutely no excuse for allowing a seurf 
to form on a baby’s head. At the first appearance 
of it, moisten it with sweet oil at night, and when 
well-softened wash with Castile soap and a soft 
flannel rag until it is all removed; then anoint the 
place with Cuticura salve. Be sure that the sweet 
oil is kept well corked and is not rancid. 

There is nothing sosweet as a clean baby, and 
nothing so unpleasant as a dirty one. There is a 
knack in keeping baby clean, as well as in getting 
him so. Never allow him to have a cracker or any- 
thing to eat without first pinning a napkin in front 
of him, and as soon as he is finished wipe his hands 
and face. Don't let him go out in his carriage 
primed with a cake or piece of eandy. 

For snuffles, anoint the bridge of the nose and 
the nostrils with sweet oil, using a tiny swab of 
soft, old linen. When the bath is finished, and 
baby is as sweet and fresh as a rose, feed him and 
put him to bed. Always give the bath at the same 
hour, which should be as soon as possible after 
breakfast. 

= a ———— 


A Novel Bedspread. 


The old-fashioned white counterpane, and the 
still more old-fashioned “ quilts” have given place 
to all sorts of fancy bedspreads, some of which 
have the advantage of looking fresh for a long 
time, and of never requiring the services of the 
laundry maid. A handsome one is made of four 
large silk handkerchiefs, or squares of brown silk, 
joined with ribbon of a lighter shade with a picot 
edge. Each square is embroidered with a spray of 
flowers—one a bunch of sweet peas, another of 
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wild roses, a third of corn tlowers, and a fourth a 
sheaf of wheat heads. It is edged with a brown 
lace in imitation Spanish. Pillow shams are made 
to match. A pretty summer spread is made from 
Zulu cloth with a bunch of wild roses in the center, 
and here and there a wild rose scattered over it. 
Finish at the top with a band of satine, and edge 
wl around with lace. A still cheaper spread is. 
made of serim at eight cents a yard, lined with 
pink or blue silesia. 
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Little Conveniences. 
_ 

There never seemed to be any confusion in the 
Brown household. The children always knew 
where to find their hats, mittens, shoes, overshoes, 
and school books. It was necessary to have a place 
for everything, Mrs. Brown used to say, before one 
could put everything in its place; consequently, 
her first effort was directed toward providing a 
rightful place, easy of access for all things in con- 
stant or daily use. Jack and Gill, and Bob and 
NeH, never looked in their mother’s work-basket 
for their school bags, caps, gloves, mittens, ete., 
because they were never allowed to put them 
there. On the upper part of the inner side of the 
closet door in the sitting-room hung a bag with 
several compartments, each initialed, and the 
whole marked * gloves,” into which each child was 
taught to place his or her mittens or gloves. On 
the lower half of the ‘door, a bag of stouter mate- 
rial, stitehed into eight compartments, was placed 
for boots and shoes. An upholstered box, that 
looked like a small seat, and indeed was such, had 
a cover that raised and held surplus boots and 
shoes. On the outside of the door was a row of 
hat-hooks on which the school bag of each child 
was hung under his or her hat. This was why 
mamma’s work-basket went ‘“scot-free,’ as the 
children say. ; 

This work-basket is worthy of mention. It was 
only a common peach baskKet—one of the lighter 
sort made of paper instead of spHnt. It was 
stained black walnut, and varnished outside, and 
lined inside with blue muslin. Such a basket is 





_ very useful for holding hosiery, flannels and sueh 


articles as need repairing. 

Another little convenience was the shoe-button 
bag. This pretty little article was made out of a 
piece of black satin, about eight inches square, 
had a drawstring two inches from the top, and 
was labeled “shoe materials,’ worked on in out- 
line stitch with yellow silk. In this, linen thread, 
strong needles, in a small needle book, and buttons 
of different sizes were kept. Any one who has had 
to hunt through a work-basket containing the usu- 
al conglomeration for these often hastily needed 
articles will see the convenience of this simple ar- 
rangement. A similar bag of cardinal silk, held 
fine silk of many colors and fine needles, marked 
‘silk for gloves.” 

Every room contains a whisk broom, with a re- 
ceptacle for it, and on every floor a dust-pan, small 
broom, large broom, dust cloth, and feather duster 
are kept. Itis just as cheap to havea broom for 
each floor as to make one do all the work of the 
house—cheaper in fact, for the old brooms can be 
relegated to the kitchen as fast as they become un- 
fit for use in the rest of the house. It is such little 
conveniences as these that bring comfort to a 
household. 


— 


Delicious Dried Apples. 
—~<--—_ 

Notwithstanding all the recipes of the multitudi- 
nous cook-books, and ‘“‘ Household Departments,” 
for lemon-meringue pies, with never a hint as to 
the proper manipulation of the homely dried 
apple, there will be many homes where the latter 
are most frequent, either from necessity or choice. 
We have eaten dried apple pie, as well as compote, 
before whose excellence the best meringue ever 
made quite paled in our estimation, so suppose 
we consider how to make them not only palatable 
but delicious. 

The first use to make of dried apples is to stew 
them rightly. This doesn’t mean covering them 
with water and then letting them boil at a gallop 
until their last state is worst than their first. The 
saucepan used is an element of success too. It 
should be granite, or porcelain-lined ware, in pref- 
erence even to earthen pipkins. Cover the well- 
washed fruit with cold water, letting the water 
rise an inch above them, and place over a moder- 
ate fire where they will come to a boil slowly; 
add enough of the thin yellow rind of a lemon to 
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tlavor them nicely, and let them cook very slowly 
until soft, but not broken (if for asauce). Sweeten 
ten minutes before removing from the fire. 

A nice change is to cook two sliced lemons with, 
say a pound of apples, or half a pound of raisins. 
If you want to use them for a pie, you may add two 
eggs to either of the above sauces, and fill pie- 
plates lined with paste with the mixture. Put 
strips of paste across the top, and if you will make 
them not very sweet, and eat hot with sugar and 
butter or a very little cream, just see if they are 
not good. 

Another way is to press the sauce (without rais- 
ins) through a sieve, and add one beaten egg for 
each dish. You may add only the yelk if you like 
and make a meringue of the white, omitting the 
top crust. 

Apple pudding: Siew the dried apples as above, 
omitting the eggs, and substituting dried orange 
peel for the lemon. Have.ready.an equal.quantity 
of dried bread soaked in water, and beaten with a 
fork until free from lumps. Toa pint of this add two 
beaten eggs, and two tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter. Butter a pudding dish, and fill it with alter- 
nate layers of bread and apple, letting the first 
and last be of the bread. Bake covered, three- 
quarters of an hour; remove the cover and brown. 
Good with cream and sugar, or any kind of simple 
sauce or fruit syrup, and just as healthful as it is 
good. 
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The Spring House Cleaning. 
MRS. BUSYHAND. 
_—~ 

Early in the season—weeks before the general 
eleaning—a preliminary inspection of cellar and 
drains should be made... All decaying fruits and 
vegetables, and the empty boxes, barrels and jars 
which have held winter stores should be removed 
from the cellar. Then the drains should be put in 
order and treated to an extra supply of some good 
disinfectant. One of the best is made by dissolv- 
ing crystals of copperas in water, a pound of cop- 
peras to a gallon of water. The whitewashing of 
the cellar can be left until a later date, but it is 
well at this time to place large lumps of unslaked 
lime in dark corners and damp spots. 

When continued sunshine has warmed the air, 
house-cleaning can be safely commenced. Extra 
help should be secured if possible. It is a good 
plan to commence at the attic and work down. 
Open the various bags and boxes and give the con- 
tents a thorough exposure to sun and air. Sort 
over all clothes and the odds and ends which have 
aecumulated from last year and give away what 
you cannot use again. Open the windows, sweep 
the walls and mop the floor. All extra bedding 
should have a day’s sunning before it is packed 
away. Do not disturb more rooms than you can 
put in order the same day. This is sometimes im- 
practicable where carpets are to be changed and 
paper renewed, but it is a good rule to follow when 
you can. Remove every article from bedrooms 
which have been oceupied all winter. It is a good 
idea to clean the closets of such rooms the day 
before the room itself is to be cleaned. Remove all 
¢lothing and hang on aline fora day’s sunning and 
airing. The accumulation of bundles, boxes and 
bags should ‘be carefully looked over and every- 
thing that does not properly belong there should 
be disposed of. The walls can be thoroughly freed 
from dust by sweeping them with a whisk broom; 
the shelves, the inside of the door and the floor by 
washing with tepid water to which a little aqua 
ammonia has been added. If the floor of a closet 
is rough it may be covered with oil-cloth of a small 
pattern in light colors,or if smooth it can be 
painted. A carpet is not desirable in a closet on 
aceount of the dust it collects. 

When a room is to receive its general cleaning 
eommence with the small articles, which, after 
being cleaned and dusted, may be put in the 
cleaned closet. The larger ones should be removed 
to another room. The mirror and the glass over 
pictures can be cleaned perfectly by washing them 
with clear water and rubbing with whiting, using 
a dry woolen cloth. A soft brush will be needed 
to remove the dust from the carved work on the 
furniture. If the varnish is scratched or defaced 
it can be restored by rubbing the article with a 
mixture of equal parts of vinegar, spirits of tur- 
pentine and sweet oil in a bottle. Put this mixture 
on with a flannel cloth. Afterward rub briskly 
with an old piece of silk, and you will be surprised 
to see how well your furniture will look. Put the 


mattress and pillows where they will be thor- 
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oughly exposed to the air. The mattress should 
have the benefit of the sun also, but place the 
pillows in the shade, as it is injurious to feathers 
to lie in hot sunshine. 

After all the furniture has been removed the 
carpet can be taken up and laid on the grass to be 
cleaned, and the papers from under it can be put 
in the same place for a good sweeping. Now 
sweep the floor and then wash it to remove all 
dust. The walls, if papered, can be cleaned by 
wiping them down with a flannel cloth tied over a 
broom. Spots on the paper can often be removed 
by rubbing them with acrust of stale bread; grease 
spots can be taken out by putting several thick- 
nesses of blotting paper over the spot and hold- 
ing a hot iron near until the blotting paper absorbs 
the grease. Wash the windows with warm water 
and soda. Soap should never be used on glass, as 
the resin in it is apt to leave a blue film on the 
glass, giving it a smoky look. A cloth perfectly 
free from lint is best to wipe them. If there 
danger from moths, before replacing the carpet 
sprinkle Persian insect powder and borax around 
the edges of the room. After the carpet is down 
again it takes but a short time to put the room in 
order, as everything was dusted and cleaned when 
taken out, 

If it can be done it is well to use the bedding 
from another room and allow the mattress and 
pillows a longer time to air. A mattress should be 
well beaten and brushed with a whisk broom to 
remove all dust. Pillows can be washed by scrub- 
bing the ticks with a brush, using soapsuds; then 
rinse in clean water, wetting the feathers thor- 
oughly; dry in the shade and bring them in at 
night. One who has never tried this method will 
be surprised to find how clean the pillows will look 
and how light and fluffy-the feathers will feel. A 
feather bed may be washed in the same way. 

If rooms are to be repapered the old paper should 
be removed before the new is put on. This can be 
easily and quickly done if a large boiler or tub of 
hot water is placed in the room, with doors and 
windows closed. The steam loosens the paper and 
it can be “peeled” from the wall with little 
trouble. Plaster-of-Paris mixed with a little water 
should be put into all the broken places in the 
plaster, as paper will not break so readily if the 

yall is smooth and solid under it. If the ceilings 
are to be whitewashed it ought to be done while 
the carpets are up. If the ceiling is blackened by 
smoke the discoloration can be prevented from 
striking through the fresh whitewash or ealcimine 
by putting a coating of gum-shellac over the 
smoked place. If woodwork is varnished it will 
require only wiping off with a cloth dipped in tea- 
water. For several days before you expect to 
clean the paint save all the leaves from the tea- 
pot. When you are ready to wash the paint put 
the leaves on the stove with as much water as you 
think you will want to use; let them simmer for 
an hour or two, then strain. This will remove all 
finger marks and make the paint look fresh and 
clean. 

Carpets and rugs should be well beaten with 
pliant rods to take out the dust. Spread on the 
grass and beat first on the wrong side, then on the 
right. Spots will disappear by the use of half an 
ox-gall in a quart of water. Wet the spots thor- 
oughly with this; then rub with «a brush and clear 
water; afterward rub dry with a coarse cloth. If 
after a carpet is tacked down it is sprinkled liber- 
ally with salt and swept with a clean broom the 
colors will be brightened wonderfully. 

Furniture which is in constant use needs clean- 
ing as much as any part of the room. It should be 
washed off with soap and water and afterward 
rubbed with a cloth dipped in linseed oil. Kero- 
sene should never be used on varnished furniture. 

ee a 
Two Knitted Edges. 
=> 

Cast on thirty stitches. Knit across plain once. 

First row—Knit twelve plain, (make two, narrow) 
eight times, knit two plain. 

Second row—Four plain, seam one, (two plain, 
seam one) seven times, knit twelve plain. 

Third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh rows — 
Plain. 

Eighth row —Bind off eight, knit. twenty-nine 
plain. 

Repeat from the first row. 


Is 


Cast on sixteen stitches. Knit across plain. 

First row—Knit three plain, (make two, seam two 
together) twice, five plain. 

Second row—Seven plain, seam one, two p’ain, 
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seam one, two plain, make two, seam two together, 
three plain. 

Third row—Three plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, thirteen plain. 

Fourth row—Thirteen plain, make two, seam two 
together, three plain. 

Fifth row—Three plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, two plain. (make two, knit two together) 
three times, five plain. 

Sixth row—Seven plain, (seam one, two plain,) 
three times, make two, seam two together, three 
plain. 

Seventh row—Three plain, make two, seam two 
together, sixteen plain. 

Eighth row—Bind off five, ten plain, make two, 
seam two together, three plain. 

Repeat from the first row. 
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Household: Recipes. 
-_> 

Stuffed Breakfast Rolls.—Take one small, light 
roll for each person, and remove every particle of 
erumb. Have ready a cupful of cold cooked and 
minced poultry, game, or even veal with a trifle of 
minced ham mixed with it; melt in a stewpan a 
little butter; stir in a dessert spoonful of flour; 
add a gill of milk or cream, and the minced meat. 
Stir until very hot; fill the rolls with this and lay 
over the top the little piece which you have cut off 
in order to remove the crumb; set in a warm oven, 
and serve garnished with parsley. 

Deviled Halibut.—A little cold boiled halibut 
will make, if treated as follows, a nice little lunch- 
eon dish, or side dish at dinner: Pick into shreds 
a large coffee cupful of cold boiled fish; put half a 
cup of milk on to boil and thicken with a sauce 
made of one tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
melted together, into which stir the boiling milk. 
Cook for two minutes; take from the fire and add 
the yelks of two hard-boiled eggs mashed fine with 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, some chopped 
parsley, salt, pepper and the fish. Wash some 
scallop shells, butter them, fill with this mixture, 
brush over with beaten’ egg, sprinkle with fine 
crumbs and brown in a quick oven. 





Braising is a style of cooking less known in this ' 
country than in Europe, where it has warm admir- 
ers, some even pronouncing it the best of all meth- 
ods for preparing meats, poultry and game. One 
enthusiastic writer says: 

“ Turkey boiled is turkey spoiled, 
Turkey roast is turkey lost, 
For turkey braised the Lord be praised.” 

The most scientifie braising is done with an iron 
pot which has a closely fitting cover. The pot 
should be oblong and not too high to set in the 
oven. The meat is put in it with thin shavings of 
pork under and above it. Celery, carrots, a few 
slices of lemon and onion, a bay leaf and other 
flavorings are added. One pint of soup stock salt- 
ed to taste is put in, the cover is fastened on firm- 
ly, and the pot is set in the oven which shouldbe 
at a moderate heat. The cover should not be lifted 
during the process. After five hours of slow cook- 
ing in the vapors of its own and the various added 
flavorings, the braised meat will be ready to serve. 
The liquor should be strained over the meat after 
it is placed upon the dish. 





Genuine Baked Beans.—Wash a quart of small 
white beans and put them into a kettle of cold 
water; the water should cover the beans. Put in 
a heaping teaspoonful of salt to keep the beans 
from ‘mushing. Bring the water somewhat 
slowly toa boil, but do not boil them over five min- 
utes. Then pour the water off and put the beans 
into an earthen or iron pot. Putin half or three- 
quarters of a pound of fresh fat pork—no lean; 
salt fat pork, if there is no suspicion of taint, is 
just as good. If fresh fat pork is used salt must be 
added to the taste. Fill the pot with water to the 
top of the beans and pork, and add, if fancied, a 
half teaspoonful each of soda and mustard, anda 
teaspoonful of molasses. Bake slowly from six to 
twelve hours; a brick oven is preferred. Beans are 
an economical and very nourishing dish. They 
contain all the properties necessary to nourish 
brain, bone and sinew. They lack carbon, how- 
ever, 2nd this the pork gives. In order to have 
pork and beans fit for the gods the beans should 
be completely saturated with the rich fat of the 
perk and not soaked with water. Don’t parboil 
beans nearly to a mush and then bake but an hour 
or two; and don’t use bacon or ham. 
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house on the hill to the famous housewife, Frau 
Holstein, and when she made her visits there she 
often prattled gayly of what she meant to do with 
her “egg money.” 

“It isn’t good to count your schickens before 
dey be hatehed,” remarked Herr Holstein, one 
day, when he was smoking his pipe by the sitting- 
room fire, as Hazel bargained with his wife. 

“That is true,” laughed the girl, “but you see 
mine only have to be Jaid, and that is nearly half 
done already,” and she skipped down the hill with 
a step and heart as light as the empty basket she 
swung by the handle. 

The very next day, however, Hazel had a severe 
blow, for Donna Maria, the beautiful Black Span- 
ish hen, suddenly disappeared. Through garden 
and hen-yard, barn and hay-loft, her young mis- 

=> | tress sought her in vain, until at length, Jake, the 

“Speckle, Red Cap, these three Bull Coehins 
and Donna Maria, shall be yours, Hazel,” said | 
Mrs. Ross, one mild morning in February, as she 
stood in the barn-yard, throwing barley to the 
feathered fowls which fiuttered, clucked and 
serateched around her, in eager impatience for their 
meal. ‘‘ But you must take the entire care of them 
yourself, collect the eggs, and by the time Lent is 
ever you ought to have a nice supply to sell for 
Easter.” 

“QO, thank you, thank you, Mother,’ cried 
Hazel, her brown eyes sparkling. ‘That will be 
lovely, for then IT can have a plume for my hat, 
and a pair of real, brand new kid gloves, besides 
an Easter offering for the Sunday school,” and, in 
imagination, the little country girl already saw her 











AGNES CARR SAGE. 


Colored man, gave voice to her fears by saying, 
“See yere, Miss Hazel, you-uns needn’t hunt no 
longer for dat old hen, for I low I see Tim Carter’s 
yaller dog streakin’ down the road wif sumfin 
brack in his mouf, and I’m pretty plumb sure dat 
sumfin was Dunna Mari’ herse’f.” 

chubby hands covered with the long desired, “Q, of course it was! of course it was!’ sobbed 
neatly fitting tan kids, for as yet woolen and lisle Hazel, throwing her apron over her head in an 
thread gloves or home-knit mittens were all her | agony of grief. ‘That horrid Tim and his dog are 
plain, economical mother had considered neces- | the torments of my life!” For only the summer 
sary for her young daughter, especially as money before the youthful Carter, who was the very imp 
was none too plentiful at the small Maryland | of mischief, had pulled all the flowers in little Miss 
farm Ross’s garden, while his mongrel cur had made 
“Never were six hens more carefully fed and way with three soft, downy little goslings, which 
tended than Hazei’s. Ail through the early spring | Mazel thought as preity and swectas caiary birds. 
they reveled in hot messes for breakfast and oc- Many a tear she shed that night over the sad fate 
easional feasts of meat scraps. Meantime they | of the Spanish Donna, and felt she never, never 
did their part nobly, and the stock of white and ; could forgive Tim and Toby this last terrible deed 
oream colored eggs grew apace in the “Easter | of darkness. 

corner,” as it was termed, of the store room shelf. “ Biddies, you must do better than ever now, to 
Some of these the little maiden sold at the big | make up for the loss of my poor little black lady,” 





“DONNA MARIA HERSELF AS LARGE AS LIFE.” 
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said Hazel sadly to Speckle, Red Top, and the 
three Buff Cochins, who, by this time, were so 
tame that they would eat from her hand. Whether 
they understood or not, it is certain that by Good 
Friday there was a dollar and a half in the little 
chamois purse and six dozen nice fresh eggs in the 
‘‘Easter corner.” ‘They ought to bring twenty- 
five cents a dozen, which will make just three 
dollars in all,” said Hazel, and she was up betimes 
on Saturday morning, ready to carry the precious 
store to town herself and there make her purchases 
for the glad Easter day. 

“Just freshen up the ribbon on my last Summer’s 
hat, Mother,” she said, “and the lovely feather I 
will bring home will make it look quite like new, 
while I can already see Daisy Dean and Mina 
Scammel stare at my tan kids, just like Miss Laura 
Pedlow’s;” for Miss Pedlow was considered by ev- 
























ery one the * glass of fashion” in that rural neigh- 
borhood. 

‘*Seems to me our quiet Hazel is developing into 
quite a little peacock!” remarked Mr. Ross. 

QO, all girls in their teens love a bit of finery!’ 
replied his wife, ““and I venture to say Hazel’s 
heart is pure gold, whether her hands be covered 
with wool or kid. We can’t give the child much in 
the way of dress, so do let her enjoy her earnings 
in her own way,” and the mother glanced lovingly 
after the slight figure disappearing down the road, 
with a covered basket carried carefully. in her 
hand. 

It was a soft April day, trees and hedges were 


Sla.Preftlh a tandoar 


renewed life in the air sent the blood coursing 
faster through the girl’s veins, as she set out on her 
mile and a quarter walk to the railroad station, 
‘vhere the trains for the city stopped just one 
instant. As she glanced round upon that annual 
mniracle, the resurrection of nature, she hummed a 


eon mist. and the fealing of 
Sanz Ine FeS Zor. 
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bright little carol, while her brain was one jumble 
of eggs, feathers, gloves and flowers. 

“I must save at least seventy-five cents, for my 
Easter offering,” she had decided, when her mus- 
ings were interrupted by a pleading voice, which 
exclaimed: 

“O swate Miss, for the love o’ Hi’ven coom 
and help me poor mither and the wee colleens 
shtarvin’ to death this blissed day!” 

Quite startled, she turned to encounter the grimy, 
tear-stained face of a most woe-begone little 
urchin, while a pair of imploring blue eyes were 
raised beseechingly to her face. 

“What? Where?” asked Hazel, taken aback by 
the suddenness of the demand. 

“Right beyant in yonder hut; and oh, plaze 
coom quick, or the mither may die!” and in his 
eagerness the boy caught hold of her dress and 
tried to pull her in the direction of a tumble-down 
eabin, which had long been uninhabited. 

Half frightened, Hazel followed the lad, who, on 
the way, told her his name was Micky Sullivan, and 
that the family had lately arrived from Ireland, 
and were on their way to find his father (who was 
somewhere in Maryland—but just where he did 
not know), when his mother, who had been ill, 
became worse, and they had been forced to take 
refuge in the dilapidated cottage. 

Truly, it was a pitiful sight which Hazel came 
upon, as she pushed open the rickety door, and the 
wails that met her ear went to her heart, for two 
tiny children and a baby were crying for food, 
while their mother, wasted by ship fever, lay half 
unconscious on a heap of rags in one corner. 

“Ye say, there is no bit nor sup in the place,” 
said Micky, “and I spent the last ha’penny in the 
stocking, yesternoon, for milk for the babby.” 

* Poor, poor little things!’’ exclaimed Hazel, and, 
being an impulsive creature, she quickly drew her 
purse from her pocket and emptied all its contents 
into the boy’s hands, bidding him to run to the 
store at the ‘“‘Corners” and bring bread, tea and 
milk at onee, while, as he joyfully obeyed, she 
managed to kindle a small wood fire in the rusty 
fireplace, and soon had a dozen of her Easter eggs 
boiling in an old tin pail. 

The little immigrants forgot to cry as they 
watched her in wonder, but, when the eggs were 
done, it was pathetic to see the way they snatched 
and devoured them, as soon as they had finished 
one holding out their skinny, claw-like hands for 
more. But not until Micky returned with the tea, 
and a hot cup had been prepared for the invalid, 
did she revive sufficiently to speak, although her 
blue Irish eyes were so full of gratitude that 
Hazel felt fully thanked, as she sat feeding the 
tiny infant, which was not much bigger than a 
good-sized doll, and which fell asleep after drink- 
ing its warm milk. 

Food and warmth soon brought color and anima- 
tion to all the white faces, and when, at length, 
Hazel bethought herself of the time and rose to 
depart, little Nora and Bridget clung to her skirts, 
while Mrs. Sullivan cried, ‘The saints bliss your 
swate face, for ’tis the rale Easter angel ye have 
been to me and the poor little crathurs this day!” 

“A funny angel ina hood and ulster!” laughed 
Hazel, as she picked up her basket and promised 
to come again on the morrow. 

“But a thrue one for all that,” put in Micky, 
“and may ye be the fust to see the sun dance on 
Easter mornin’ !”’ 

So absorbed had Hazel been that it was not until 
she was hurrying on to the station that she sud- 
denly realized that the immigrant family had 
actually eaten up her Easter gloves, and it was 
with an almost hysterical little laugh that she 
wondered if the eggs and bread had had a flavor 
of kid. “No hope of astonishing the girls now,” 
she sighed, “ but, after all, I don’t think I regret it, 
although I have only five dozen eggs left. 

The train she started for had been gone more 
than an hour, but another was soon due, and, for- 
tunately, she had her ticket; so she waited, and as 
the steam horse came rushing in, and she stepped 
aboard, she saw Tim Carter entering the rear car, 
bearing a box, which she felt sure was packed with 
butter and eggs that his master, "Squire Grey, was 
sending to the city market. 

It was but twenty minutes’ ride to the busy, 
bustling town, and Hazel had just decided between 
the respective merits of a blue or a white feather 
when they entered the dark, smoky depot, and she 
had to alight. As she did so, Tim Carter brushed 


rudely past, and, carrying his box carelessly poised 
on one shoulder, hurried rapidly forward. 
“Miserable fellow!” thought Hazel, “he wants 














to get to the market first;”’ but the next instant 
she uttered a cry of dismay, for Tim’s foot struck a 
valise standing on the platform, he tripped, pitched 
forward, and down came his box, with a tremen- 
dous crash, on the stone pavement. 

“The eggs! the eggs!” he screamed, and then 
stood as though paralyzed, while Hazel flew to his 


side and began unfastening the lid. Sure enough, 
nothing but a worthless mass of yelks, whites and 
shells filled one compartment, although the rolls 
of butter in the other were quite intact. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” cried Tim, turning pale, 
“What shall I do! Ishan’t dare to go home, for 
the ’Squire will beat me within an inch of my 
life!” 

Hazel knew this was probably true, for Squire 
Grey’s severity to his bound-boy was no secret in 
the neighborhood. ‘Serves him right, too,” she 
thought, as the ghosts of Donna Maria, the gos- 
lings and her pet flowers flitted before her mental 
vision, but the next moment Tim’s despairing 
countenance caused a throb of pity, for, after all, 
his was a hard lot—an orphan, born in the poor- 
house and bound out to the strictest and most 
unsympathetic of masters—while Hazel’s bounty 
to the immigrants had probably softened her heart 
toward even this miscreant; for has not the great- 
est student of human nature said: 

“The quality of mercy is not strained. 

It is twice blessed; it blesseth him that gives 

And him that takes.” 
And it was in quite a gentle voice that she asked, 
‘**How many eggs were there, Tim’ ”’ 

“Four dozen, and all of ’em ordered. ©, the 
*Squire will kill me, sure!” and a fusty coat sleeve 
went to the lad’s eyes. 

Hazel hesitated. Could she do it? This boy was 
almost her enemy; but,—and then the visionary 
white ostrich plume gave one despairing wave and 
disappeared as the girl opened her lips and whis- 
pered, * Don’tery, Tim. If that is all, I can easily 
replace them, for I have five dozen eggs here in my 
basket. They are all mine, and no one will find 
fault with the way I dispose of them.” 

*Do you mean it, Miss Hazel? Oh, thank ye, 
thank ye kindly, and Pll never forget it; but ye 
make me ‘shamed of myself,” and, although Tim 
looked relieved, he rubbed his red head as though 
the girl’s “coals of fire” actually burned. 

It took a little time to clear out the box and re- 
place the broken eggs with most of those from 
Hazel’s basket; and then Tim went on his way 
rejoicing, while the little maid hurried past the 
shop windows, resplendent with Easter finery, sold 
her last dozen eggs for a silver quarter and then 
turned her face homeward. 

On the train she met Herr Holstein, who asked, 
“Vell, vill de Easter eggs hateh a fine Hazel bird 
to-morrow ?”” 

* No, indeed,” replied Hazel, soberly. “ lam afraid 
it will be poorer even than Job’s turkey, for that 
had one feather at least, while this poor bird has 
none.” 

* Ach; and how is that ?” 

“Ah, that is my secret, sir!’—and only to her 
mother did Hazel confide her day's adventures and 
how she came to return on Easter evening with but 
twenty-five cents for her six dozen eggs. 

Mrs. Ross said little, but her approving smile 
sent her daughter to bed with a happy heart. 

The next morning, however, the reaction came. 
The last summer’s hat looked poor and old, the lisle 
thread gloves were darned and faded, and as Hazel 
turned the silver quarter over and over in her 
hands she felt sure the girls in her class would con- 
sider it a very mean and paltry Easter offering. 
Thus itwas that her sober face was not in accord 
with the blithe Easter sunshine which truly seemed 
glinting and dancing everywhere, as though it 
knew it was the glad resurrection morning. 

But the shadow vanished as her father called, 
“Come, my sweetheart, and see the fine Easter 
gift your chickens have brought you.” 

Running to the door Hazel could hardly believe 
her eyes when she beheld no other than Donna 
Maria herself, as large as life and twice as saucy, 
marching up to the steps with true Spanish dig- 
nity, while in her wake followed eleven little soft 
balls of black fluff and feathers. “Oh !oh!oh !” 
she screamed. “You dear, naughty, delightful 
biddy ! So you were not killed after all, but stole 
away and made a nest for yourself ! And to think 
[have blamed Toby for your murder all this time! 
If I had not helped Tim yesterday I could never 
forgive myself, but now I am glad, so glad !”’ and 
in her eestasy she fairly hugged the sly old hen, 
who, however, fiercely resented such familiarity 











with beak and claws, while Jake chuckled, “ Ho, 
ho, ho, L’low it must hev been my ole brack hat 
that yaller dog toted off and not Dunna Mari’ 
after all.” 

Hazel had seareely finished her breakfast when 
she had another surprise, in the appearance of 
little Micky Sullivan, looking fifty per cent cleaner 
than the day before, and his freckled face one 
tangle of smiles. In his arms he carried a beauti- 
ful white lily growing in a pot, and as soon as he 
saw her he shouted, ‘ The top of the mornin’ to ye, 
Miss, and see the big posy I’ve brought for our 
Easter angel. Sure, ye did more good than ye 
thought, for the blissid eggs not only kept us from 
shtarvin’ but brung us our daddy as well, and me 
mither is that plazed she’ll be well in a wake.” 

“Why, how was that, Micky ?” asked Hazel. 

“Well, ye say, Miss, the egg shells were flung 
without the dure, and down cooms the gardener 
from the big house on the hill and shpies ’em 
there. ‘What tramps have been livin’ and fastein’ 
in the ould hut? thinks he, and in he shteps to 
see. As he coom in the mither let out ascreeeh 
fit wake the dead. ‘Mike! schreamed she, 
*‘Mavourneen! said he, and thin I knowed it was 
me feyther. And will ye belave it, here we've 
been livin’ for tin days within a mile of him, all 
unbeknownst, and moight hev lived tin more but 
for the till-tale shells, Hivin bless ’em.” 

* And was he glad to find you ?” 

“Glad, is it? Dade and he lepped for joy and 
tuk us all off to his house on the hill, and he sent 
the posy to ye, to tell ye his thanks.” 

* Anda very lovely way, too,” said Hazel. 

That afternoon there was no brighter face at the 
Easter festival in the little country church than 
the bonny one beneath the plain hat, minus flower 
or feather, and no sweeter, truer voice joined in 
the joyful refrain, ‘‘Christ the Lord is risen to- 
day !’ while the one silver coin did not seem half 
so small when presented, hidden in the golden 
heart of the pure, fragrant lily; for Hazel knew 
that her Easter eggs had been her real Easter offer- 
ing, after all. 

On her way home she again encountered Herr 
Holstein, enjoying a smoke in the fresh spring air. 
The quaint old German gave her a searching 
glance as she passed, and then removing his meer- 
schaum, to point at a small brown hare scuttling 
through the hedge, remarked, ‘‘In mine faderland 
dose leetle fellers pring Easter eggs to goot chil- 
dren. It maype he pring you von to-morrow. Look 
unter de bushes and see.” 

‘“*] wish he would, indeed,” cried Hazel, pleased 
with the fanciful idea, and sure enough, on Mon- 
day morning, down beneath the budding lilaes, 
she discovered a huge, gayly decorated egg, which 
at a touch sprung open and disclosed within a pair 
of gloves of the daintiest fawn-colored kid. They 
fitted as though made to order and were prettier 
even than those she had admired on the hands of 
Miss Laura Pedlow. On an embossed card was 
written, ‘One fine feather for the little Hazel 
bird,—from the Easter Hare.” 

‘‘This has been the happiest Easter of my life,” 
said Hazel, as she mixed a bowl of oatmeal mush 
for Donna Maria’s babies and even threw a bone 
to yellow Toby who came snuffing about the door- 
steps; and from that day neither Tim nor his dog 
ever annoyed her again, while the Sullivans flour- 
ished like young weeds and Micky was ever her 
devoted slave. So, although it was many weeks 
before Speckle, Red Cap and the Buff Cochins 
earned the white plume, not to mention a new 
straw hat, Hazel never regretted the disposition 
she made of her basket of Easter eggs. 


to 
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Love Birds. 


ee 

These handsome little fellows are certainly rich 
in the affection they show for each other, and a 
more appropriate title could not be given them. 
They are natives of Guinea, in Africa, and, not- 
withstanding they are but the size of the sparrow, 
they belong to that great family, the parrot tribe. 
As a cage bird, the Love bird is greatly prized; it 
does not suffer from confinement when in com- 
pany with its mate, and should never be alone. It 
is a most interesting sight to see them caress eacli 
other and dress each other’s plumage, always per- 
teectly happy in each other’s company. <A pecul- 
iarity of theirs is the manner in which they sleep 
— susvended with the head downwards, clinging 
by one foot alone. The color of Love birds is a 
green, with the outer webs of the quill feathers 
blue, and the tail banded with a bar of lilac. They 
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care very easily tamed, and show their appreciation 
of any attention given them, delighting to be 
noticed and caressed. 

oe 


Lost in the Mogolone Mountains. 
MRS. V. A. LUCTER, COLORADO. 
> 

When [ was a little girl my father left our beau- 
tiful Missouri home and emigrated to the wild new 
territory of Arizona. [I can just remember the 
journey in covered wagons, drawn by strong mule 
teams, the lazy evenings around the camp-fire, 
and the long, tiresome days of going, going, when 
Isat in the wagon with my poor little legs aching 
fora good run. There were a number of families 
in the wagon train that we joined, and we all set- 
tled in the Verde valley. My father located a 
beautiful ranch on the bank of Beaver creek, a 
tributary to the Verde river. There he built a big 
log house of pine timber, with doors and floors 
hewn with a broad-ax from great trees. It was a 
year before we had any sawed lumber on the 
place, and then if was hauled eighty miles, for the 
nearest sawmill was twenty miles the other side 
of Prescott, itself sixty miles distant. 

The farm on Beaver creek was our home ranch, 
and twenty miles away, among the foot hills of the 
Mogolone mountains, was oursummer ranch, where 
we spent the long sunny days of June, July and 
August. Our cattle were driven up there 
to pasture on the sweet mountain grass, 
and from their rich, creamy milk mother 
made pounds and pounds of firm yellow 
butter, while we children ran wild and 
frolicked to our hearts’ content. There was 
no other family within thirty miles, so we 
had no outside playmates; but that made 
but little difference, for there were enough 
of us “to drive one poor woman erazy,”’ as 
mother often declared. 

One bright day in the early part of Au- 
gust, when I was almost fourteen years old, 
we teased mother until she said we might 
go for a pienie to Devine’s gulch, a lovely 
ravine some three miles from our house on 
the summer ranch. After packing a big 
funch basket, sister Lily and I told brother 
George that we would go over to Aspen 
mountain and catch one of the gentle hors- 


s for the two babies, Tot and Nin, to ride i 


while he turned the calves into the day 
orral or yard. 

“You had better let me go,’ he said. 
You will surely get lost. Just wait till I 
get done with those calves—or, if you are 
in such a hurry, you tend to the calves and 
I will go right away.” 

But the taunt that we would get lost tired 
our blood with fresh zeal, and we started / 
off bravely with the brag that we “could / /Z 
go quicker than lazy George could.” The ~* 
horses were picketed at the foot of Aspen 
mountain, the central height of three tall peaks 
which towered high above our nSme, and we 
turned confidently toward it.) Our way was among 
the tall pine trees, and as we scampered along 
the dim trail Lily swung her bonnet gayly by one 
string, while I waved my brother’s faney bridle 
in the air. The bridle was made of braided leath- 
er and the finishings of the bit and head-stall were 
solid silver. Brother George had refused twenty- 
five dollars for it, and I was secretly very proud of 
the honor of carrying it that morning. 

We had gone about three hundred yards when 
we jumped a little herd of deer. They were not 
much frightened, for they stood looking at us with 
their bright eyes till we each slipped behind a big 
pine tree. In two minutes they forgot all about us 
and began to play together like a flock of lambs. 
We enjoyed their antics heartily and dodged from 
one tree to another, as they ran this way and that, 
until we grew tired of watehing them. When we 
were ready to go on to get our horse we had dodged 
behind so many trees thet we had lost all idea of 
which way to go to reach Aspen mountain. While 
we were talking about the trail I caught sight of a 
bunch of aspens to the right and exclaimed, 

“Why, there are some aspens. They must be on 
Aspen mountain. Let’s go over to them and I 
‘guess we can hear old Molly’s bell.” One of the 
horses wore a be}l, for they sometimes broke loose 
and the bell was a great help in finding them. 

So we went to the bunch of aspens, but we could 
hear no bell. After wandering around aimlessly 
fora little while we came toa point of rock. We 
limbed on it and looked all around but could see 
nothing of home. 

















‘Oh, dear,” said Lily, crying; “we are lost, and shone out bright and clear. That cheered us a 
we'll starve to death, and the bears and mountain little, in spite of our aching limbs, and we dragged 
lions will eat us up, and I wish we hadn’t come, and | ourselves along with a little more spirit. Soon we 
what will we do, and—and—” Here she began to | heard.a queer roaring noise and came to the edge 
sob too heartily for more speech. of alittle clearing. Before I knew it I had walked 

I was two years older and felt that I must be right up to the body of a dead Indian, and a great 
braver than Lily, though I had an odd lump in my | swarm of flies buzzed up into the air. All around 
throat too. However, I said, with a great air of | lay empty cartridge shells, and a little farther on 
confidence, ** Nonsense! bears and mountain lions lay a dead pony, and beyond him another Indian. 
won’t eat people in the summer time, and we must All the bodies were swelled to twice their natural 
find our way out. We can’t be very far from home. | size. We had found General Crook’s battle ground 
Let’s go the way that looks right. I think those | and the roaring sound we heard was made by the 
pines over there must be the ones where we saw | flies around the bodies. 
the deer. S’pose we go to them.” We did not stop for a second look, but hurried off 

Lily agreed and we started on. After two hours | as fast as we could. I think we had left the battle 
of steady walking we still could see no familiar | ground two miles behind us when If heard the 
object, and I grew thoroughly frightened. We ting-a-ling-ling of a sheep bell. It was so faint that 
might wander for days and never see a house, for I could scarcely tell from what direction the sound 
very few people lived in the mountains; besides | came. With much difficulty we followed it and 
there was much danger that we would meet strag- found a “gringo” (a Mexican) herding a flock of 
ling Indians. Some two weeks before General | sheep. I could speak very fair Mexican; so I told 
Crook had fought a great battle with the Apaches him we were lost and asked him for whom he was 
only fifteen miles from our ranch, and some of the working. He replied that his employers were the 
defeated Indians were still at large. Smith boys and they were at the home corral, but 

At last we stopped a few minutes to rest, when, he must take his sheep to his corral before he 
suddenly, the soft soughing of the wind through | could show us the way tothem. So he took us to 
the pine needles was broken by the tap, tap of a his cabin and shut his sheep up for the night. 
woodpecker on a dead limb over our heads. Panie- | Then he cooked us a Mexican supper of tortillas, a 
stricken, we began to run through the brush like kind of bread, and coffee. I cannot begin to tell 
frightened deer. We tore our dresses andscratched | you how good it tasted. When the moon rose he 
took us over to the Smith boys’ cabin. 
They invited us in and made us eat another 
supper before sending us to bed. Their 
cabin had but one room, so they gave that 
up to us and slept themselves in their wool 
warehouse. The next morning they took 
us home. 

We found the whole house upside down. 
Our two big brothers had been out all night 
searching for us, and were just starting 
out again as we rode up. You can imagine 
what heroines we were as we told of our 
long tramp, and how mother petted and 
cuddled us, but, for all that, we never 
sured to get lost again to create another 
sensation. 











How a Dog was Surprised. 
_—_ 


Among the various features of the New 
York Central Park, the one which attracts 
~ the most attention from the children is the 
collection of animals. There are many 
kinds and all sizes, from huge elephants 
and hippopotami to tiny Guinea pigs. One 
day last summer a thirsty dog slipped un- 
observed into the park, from Fifth avenue, 
and ran up to an elephant that stood weay- 
ing to and fro, as elephants have a habit of 
doing. No sooner did the dog thrust his 
‘ nose into the elephant’s trough and begin 


MORE WATER THAN HE WISHED FOR. to lap the water than the elephant insert- 


our faces on low-hanging limbs, and stumbled over | ed his trunk into the other end of the trough, 
stones and fallen trees, but wildly ran on until we | filled it with water and turned a full stream upon 
could run no longer. Entirely out of breath, we | the astonished intruder. The poor little dog 


stopped beside a big log. dropped his tail and ran yelping away, followed by 


“There’s some — rasp — berries,” panted Lily. | the stream of water as long as he was within 
‘‘Let’s pick ’em to eat.” range. 

Sure enough, we had stumbled upon a large - a 
patch of ripe raspberries. We picked and eat all Boys and Girls of Turkes 
we could, for we were very hungry, but we kepta | y' tan. 


bright lookout for bears, for they are fond of 
raspberries and are often found eating them from The juvenile life of children born in Central 
the bushes. Fortunately we saw none,and having | Asia is extremely brief, as you may well imagine 
filled our stomachs we wearily started on. We when I tell you that there a maiden of eighteen is 
had not gone far before a thunder storm arose and — considered almost an old woman, while she is gen- 
the rain poured down in torrents. Westood under | erally married at the age of nine. This may be 
a big tree for awhile, but the rain soon began to | because in that climate they grow old in appear- 
beat through this shelter and then we walked on. ; ance very quickly and are quite wrinkled long be- 
We were terribly frightened, for the sharp flashes , fore they are thirty. Boys wear loose garments 
of lightning nearly blinded us, and the loud peals — and queer cone-shaped caps and, when six years 
of thunder echoed among the mountains with | old, attend school pretty regularly, the daily ses- 
redoubled power. Every few hundred feet we saw sion lasting from sunrise until quite late in the af- 
a tree that had been struck by lightning and we ternoon, with a few short intermissions for rest 
expected to be killed at any moment, but.the storm — and eating. Holidays are few and far between. 
passed by and leftus wet through but unharmed. As soon as the scholars reach the school-house in 

“Tam too tired to walk any more,” said Lily. the morning they slip off their shoes, which re- 
‘Let’s lie down. Maybe we can go to sleep and die | semble slippers, and sit “ tailor-fashion” on mats 
before we wake up. T know we will die pretty | on the floors in a semi-circle around the teacher, 
soon.” who keeps a long rod constantly at hand and uses 

[silently nodded my head, and we made a little | it, too, whenever a lad is inclined to be lazy. The 
bed by breaking off the tips of pine branches. | Koran or Mohammedan Bible is their principal 
Then we said our prayers and kissed each other | study,—for their prophet has said, ‘‘ Much learning 
good-bye before we lay down on our rude couch. | is heresy. All that it is right to know is contained 
But we were so cold and wet we could not sleep | inthe Koran.” ‘They are, however, also taught to 
and soon got up and began to walk to keep warm. | write and a little geography and arithmetic. How 
Just then the clouds parted and the evening sun would you like to be a boy in Turkestan ? 
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Shepherd, Hunterdon 
@o., N. J.: Noone has a right to make a patented 
article for his own use without license from the 
owner of the patent. Such manufacture or use is 
just as distinetly forbidden by law as to make it 
for sale. 


Patent Rights.—Amos Y. 





Large Vegetables in California.—R. S. Green, 
@bispo Co., Cal., writes us that he has seen onions 
grown there that weighed five pounds each. From 
ene acre of Red Wethersfield onions 33 tons were 
gathered. He also speaks of watermelons that 
weighed 80 pounds each, and a cabbage that 
weighed 92 pounds. 


Roup in Fowls.—C. C. Abramson, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.: Your fowls are doubtless, afflicted with 
roup, Which was fully described in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for January. This disease is very 
contagious and often fatal, and the affected fowls 
should be placed by themselves. The dry mucus 
should be removed from the nostrils and the pas- 
sage to the roof of the mouth thoroughly cleaned, 
and the head and neck bathed in kerosene twice 
daily. Feed on stimulating and highly nutritious 
food, mixed thin with milk with a little red pepper 
dusted in. Unless the fowl is very valuable, the 
ax is the best remedy. 





A Good Way to Test Seeds.— Take a vessel 
proportioned to the size of the seed; fill it nearly 
full of earth; levelit, placing the seed on top. 
Spread a cloth somewhat larger than the vessel 
ever the seed, and on the cloth put a thin layer of 
earth; moisten and keep in a warm place. When 
it is desired to examine the results lift the cloth 
amd they are exposed to view. One hundred is a 
good number to plant, and if ninety-five germinate 
you should be satisfied. R. J. HILLIARD, Ohio. 





Hampshiredowns.—G. W. Tull asks where he 
eam get thoroughbred Hampshiredown bucks in 
the East or South, as he wants them for North 
Garolina. Perhaps the most convenient breeders 
of these valuable sheep for our subscriber to con- 
fer with are Wright & Danner, Ghent, Carroll 
county, Ky.; W. J. Potter, Glens Falls, N. Y.; J. R. 
& W. A. Shafor, Middletown, O.; D. Strickler, York, 
Pa.; W. L. Bradbury, Nason’s, Orange county, Va.; 
Pierson Brothers, Summit, Spottsylvania county, 
Va. 





Peas in the Garden.—Some of the dwarf varie- 
ties of peas do very well without bushing, but 
generally I find it more satisfactory to give all my 
peas some kind of support. In the country good 
pea-brush can usually be procured at little cost, 
and one row of brush will suffice for two rows of 
peas. My plan is to sow the early sorts on one 
side of the brush, and late ones on the other. The 
peas are more liable to mildew if several rows are 
planted near together. If more than one double 
row is wanted in the garden, plant far enough 
apart to give plenty of light and air, and have 
lew-growing vegetables between. 

HENRY HARRISON, Cuyahoga Co., O. 





Pruning Evergreens.—M. L. Schoch, Union Co., 
Pa., writes us that he has Norway spruces and 
pines twelve to fifteen feet high from which he 
proposes to cut the lower branches, and asks what 
is the best time. Trimming the lower branches of 
a Norway spruce disfigures the tree, leaving it 
looking like a haystack on a pole, instead of the 
verdant cone which it becomes if left unmutilated. 
However, the best time to prune and cut back 
evergreens is early in spring before the new leaves 
and cones begin to appear. 





Farmers’ Institutes are growhg in popularity, 
and there is a great demand for them in States 











where they are not now held. A real campaign is 
being conducted by Texas farmers in behalf of a 
legislative appropriation for farmers’ institutes. 
In Dakota a similar movement is under way. As 
President Wade, of the Territorial Board of Agri- 
culture, well says: ‘Our institute work must 
largely take the place of our Experiment Station 
for a few years, or rather prepare the way for its 
work to accomplish the most good for Dakota 
agriculture.” 

Diseased Turkeys.—W. E. Hemingway, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., writes us that he has a number of tur- 
keys which have bunehes on the side of their 
heads near their eyes, some of them as large as 
walnuts. The fowls are nearly blinded with them 
ana they are troubled with a great deal of sneezing. 
These birds are probably suffering from catarrh, 
which perhaps has been caused by too damp quar- 
ters. Remove the birds to a dry situation and 
feed them with mashed potatoes dusted with 
black pepper. jathe the swellings with warm 
water. 

Fodder Corn for Montana. — Car! Denis, Mis- 
soula Co., Mont.: The large Southern sweet corn 
is the great staple crgp of Wisconsin, Hlinois and 
adjoining States for corn fodder or ensilage. There 
is no obvious reason why it would not do equally 
wellin Missoula county. Though it is fartner north, 
yet the climate is qpite as warm, and it is not 
needful that it should ripen seed for the purpose 
of forage. It will grow on newly broken prairie 
sod, although of course the yield is not as great as 
on older breaking. If there is as much rain in May 
and June as visited Montana last year, no irriga- 
tion will be needed. 





A Good Word for Brazilian Corn. — Last sea- 
son was so wet that corn of every kind failed to 
ripen and did not dry out well. The Brazilian did 
as well as any other variety. It was eight or ten 
days later than Golden Beauty. Ground and sifted 
it is simply corn meal. If ground fine and bolted 
it is an entirely different product, and while by no 


means equal to the best wheat flour for general 
purposes, it makes better light bread than the 


lower grades of wheat. It also makes excellent 
griddle-cakes, nice gems and very good plain eup 
sake. For pie crust I think it would be a failure. 
[ sueceed best with salt raising. I use wheat flour 
for raising and the fine meal for bread, stirring in 
half the wetting scalding (not boiling) hot; mix 
into a soft dough; knead just enough to make it 
smooth; let it raise and bake a few minutes longer 
than wheat bread. It does not raise in the oven as 
wheat dough does and the bread dries out sooner. 
Mks. G. NICKERSON, Morgan Co., O. 





Pleuro-Pneumonia.—A subscriber in Chenango 
county, New York, fears that a dairy of cows in 
his town is affected with pleuro-pneumonia, and 
asks to whom the case should be reported. As 
there no State Commission in New York, he 
should write to Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., 
whose bureau co-operates with the State authori- 
in stamping the wherever it 


oecurs. 


is 


ties out dlisease 

Cotton-Seed Meal for Horses.—Harvey Taylor, 
Washington Co., Md.: The use of cotton-seed meal 
as food for horses and other stock is increasing 
largely from year to year. In its composition it is 
similar to the flat beans which form so importaiut 
an item of horse-feed in England. But it is a highly 
concentrated food, and great caution is necessary 
in its use. It is sprinkled on cut and dampened 
hay, straw or corn fodder, not more than half a 
pound of the meal at first, increasing slowly until 
the amount is four pounds, or even more, per day, 
for a horse of ten to eleven hundred pounds. 





Red Cedar as a Hedge Plant.—An. article in a 
recent number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is probably quite correct in recommending Vir- 
ginian Juniper (Red Cedar) as a hedge plant for 
Wisconsin; but readers in other States and in 
Canada had better go slow in planting Juniperus 
Virginiana for hedges. I have seen hedges of this 
evergreen and can state from personal observa- 
tion that although at first they give promise of 
perfect success. and for a few years seem to be all 
that can be desired, yet as soon as what might be 
termed the adolescent stage is passed the foliage 
of the lower branches and inner portion of the 
hedge begins to turn brown and gradually to drop 
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off, and in afew more years the lower part of the 
hedge becomes bare and unsightly, so much go as 
to make the hedge a positive eye-sore. 

D. W. BEADLE, Ontario, Canada. 





Plaster-of-Paris Molds for Manure. — D. pb. 
Davis, Beaver Co., Pa., lives eight miles from East 
Liverpool, Ohio, where there are a great many pot- 
teries. The old molds, consisting of plaster-of- 
aris, can be had by the wagon load. He wishes 
to know if it will pay him to draw them home and 
grind them up for manure. If ground fine they 
would be worth as much as common land plaster— 
no more, no less. They are the same thing. We 
think it would hardly pay for the drawing and 
grinding. 





Destitute Children in London.—D. Cowley, 
Erie Co., Pa.: We had supposed the London ehar- 
ity you mention was a worthy and deserving one, 
but the fact that it is soliciting funds in this ecoun- 
try looks rather suspicious. 





Feeding Wheat to Pigs.—I1 never stated that 
farmers could realize six shillings per bushel for 
Wheat when fed to pigs, as the Victorian Farmers” 
Gazette made me say. I did say that when wheat 
got below three shillings per bushel (seventy-two 
cents) it would pay better to feed it to pigs than to 
sell it, especially if it was grown at a great distance. 
from market or from. easy and cheap methods ot 
transportation. L find that we cannot teach your 
American farmers muchabout pigs. I have learned 
inuch from the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from 
time to time on this subject, having been a con- 
stant subscriber for the last eighteen years. 

J. L. THOMPSON, Principal Dookie Agricultural 
College, Victoria, Australia. 








Two Dairy Questions.—F. D. Grant, Davis Co.. 
Utah: 1. It is rather a foreed application of the 
axiom that * like like” to feed a cow 
skim-milk with a view to increase ler daily yield 
It would pay better to feed the milk to pigs and 
wel the cow’s slop with water. Cows are strictly 
vegetarian in their diet, and animal food of alt 
kinds, including milk, is unnatural for them. 2 
Small plugs of polished and oiled hard wood are 
sometimes inserted into the teats of hard milkers 
and kept there for a few moments ata time. But 
caution, or inflammation 


produces 


this requires great is 


liable to ensue. 





from Lodging.—E. Franks, 
Summit Co., O.: Ashes or any fertilizer rich in 
helps stiffen the straw and prevent 
lodging. Salt is also used with the same object in 
view, the impure “fertilizing salt’ which 
at most salt works coming quite Cheap. 


To Prevent Grain 
lo 


potash 


is sole 





Distributing Manures.—Subscriber, East Rock- 

port, Ohio: The various mechanical manure 
spreaders now in use are capable of doing this 
work; by the use of a spout or guide the manure 
may be dropped in drills, laid out at the right dis- 
tances, at any desired rate per acre, from five loads 
up to 20. Five 1... °s per acre would give two pints 
or pounds to evs square yard of ground; or ata 
distance of eighteen inches apart in rows three 
feet apart. 
Clay Land. — EK. H. Newman, 
Emmet Co., Mich.: As arule asparagus does bet- 
ter on sandy soil than on clay. We have a bed otf 
asparagus embracing two sandy knolls and running 
through a strip of low clayey land between. An 
underdrain three feet deep runs through the low 
land. On this low, well drained clay land we get 
our earliest and strongest asparagus shoots. We 
have never supposed that this was due to the clay, 
but rather to the fact that this low land gets more 
or less wash from a barn-yard. It is evident, how- 
ever, that if the land is drained and is rich enough 
good asparagus can be grown on clay or clayey 
loam. 


Asparagus on 





Sowing Peas.—Seedsmen advise gardeners to 
sow the round peas as soon as enough soil is thawed 
out to cover them, and to hold the wrinkled sorts 
until the ground issomewhat warm. I advise them 
to hold aii sorts until the soil is entirely thawed 
out and in rignt goou condition Lor working, even 
if they are held until the end of April; then sow 
them all at once. The early round peas will be 
ready for eating first, the medium next and the 
late last, just the same as if they had been sown & 
week or more apart. And what is better, the pods 
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of the early sorts will be well filled with peas in- 
stead of air, as is often the case when they are 
sown in cold, wet, half frozen soil. One method of 
sowing peas that I like is to sow two rows of Cham- 
pion of England sixteen inches apart; then set the 
sticks between the rows and close to them, inter- 
locking the tops. On either side of the two rows 
and sixteen inches from them sow a row of Pre- 


mium Gem. The Gems are all gathered and out of 


the way by the time the Champion are ready, and | 


the whole take up comparatively little room. 
FRED GRUNDY, Christian Co., 11. 





Renovating Old Trees.—Much time and labor 
expended in renovating old and 
worthless trees. In many cases the best use to 
make of them is to convert them into fire-wood, 
Such trees are often chance seedlings, which have 
sprung up where a tree is not wanted. In the early 
settlement of the country many orchards were 
planted with natural fruit. In the older States 
such orchards are yet to be found, the trees still 
thrifty, but the fruit, as arnle, worthless, though 
occasionally some tolerable fruits are met with. 
Whoever finds himself in possession of one of 
these old orchards, if the trees are still sound and 
free from decay, may find it worth while to graft 
it over With desirable varieties. If the trees are 
large, it is better not to graft the whole top at 
onee, but to graft a third each year, beginning in 
the center, 


are uselessly 


Watering Plants. — Do water much; 
plants are much injured by having their roots wa- 
Wait until the plants show the need 


not too 
ter soaked. 


of water before giving it. 





Prize Potatoes on Light Land.—C. Bb. H. asks 
if it will pay him to compete for the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST $500 prize for the best acre of 
potatoes on his land in Rhode Island, which is 
sandy loam soil of from eight to nine inches deep, 
with a sandy subsoil. The land was called of good 
quality ten or twelve years ago, but nothing has 
been done to it since, and it has been idle for six or 
seven years. The best advice we can give on this 
point is to refer our inquirer to the experience of 
potato growers on Long Island and in parts of New 
Jersey, Where large crops have been secured on 
comparatively light and poorish soil by the in- 
telligent use of fertilizers. These instances are 
recorded in the pamphlet of the Mapes manures, 
which all can obtain free upon application to the 
Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 158 Front 
street, New York. 

Cions should be cut in a mild spell, from the 
growth of last season. First make sure that they 
are of the desired variety, tie them in convenient 
bundles, with a label, giving the name with each, 
and store them in boxes with sawdust, moss or 
clean sand, and keep in a cellar where they will 
not dry up. Sawdust is by far the best material to 
pack them in, as in setting the cions sand is an- 
noying in Qulling the knives. In grafting an old 
orchard observe the same rules as in planting. Do 
not get too many varieties, and let those be sala- 
ble ones. Graft the same varieties near together, 
in the same rows. 

Grass for Eastern Virginia.—John F King, 
Dist. Col.: It is difficult to grow permanent grass 
for hay or pasture on the light soils of eastern 
tidewater Virginia. The soil is not adapted for it. 
Clover or temporary grasses, as timothy, or orchard 
grass, would succeed with proper management, as 
the use of lime—although the soil may be caleare- 
ous, dressings of quicklime are necessary for the 
growth of clover and grass in the tidewater region 
—and manures, of which sea weed compost is very 
useful. We do not advise a trial of any other 
kinds of grass. Fifteen pounds each of clover and 
timothy seed per acre may be sown; if orchard 
grass is chosen to displace timothy, twenty-four 
pounds per acre should be sown with the clover 
mentioned. 


Oats for Hay.—Edwin A. Fox, Eaton Co., Mich. 
For spring sowing, we think vats will be better 
than rye for cutting green for hay. We cut about 
four acres for this purpose last year when the oats 
were in the milk. We cut them with a mowing 
Inachine and cured them precisely as we do a 
heavy crop of clover hay. We let them lie spread 


out as left by the machine till they were suffi- 
ciently wilted to be pulled together with a spring 
tooth rake in windrows six or eight feet apart. 
These windrows were turned with forks as often as 








necessary, or till the oat hay was dry enough to 
cock. The “hay” looks very much like straw, but 
if cut while the oats are in the milk and cured 
without much rain it is relished by horses and 
other stock, and chemical analyses show it to be 
as nutritious as timothy hay. 


Charles L. Flint, the eminent writer and worker 
in agricultural progress, died early in March, in 
Georgia, whither he had gone in pursuit of health. 
He was born at Middleton, Mass., in May, 1824. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1849, studied 
law in New York, and was admitted to the bar in 
1852. During his studies he wrote much for the 
agricultural press, and in 1853 was made secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, which 
position he held until his resignation in 1878. He 
was the author of “Grasses and Forage Plants,” 
* Milch Cows and Dairy Farming” was the princi- 
pal contribution to “The Manual of Agriculture,” 
and prepared for the press an edition of Harris’s 
“Insects Injurious to Vegetation.” In 1862 Mr. 
Flint visited Europe to study its agriculture, and 
acted as comnissioner to the International Exposi- 
tion at Hamburg in 1863. His work was of an ex- 
cellent order, and accomplished much in promot- 
ing agricultural progress. 





Tankage.—J. K. Henderson, Buchanan Co., lowa, 
has a quantity of tankage (the bones, flesh, ete., of 
dead animals that have been steamed to extract 
the grease), and asks our advice as to the advan- 
tage of mixing it with hard wood ashes and sul- 
phurie acid. Tankage consisting of bone and flesh 
is a valuable fertilizer, containing nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. The addition of unleached wood 
ashes will make it a very rich, complete manure, 
containing all the needed elements of plant food in 
a concentrated form. Sulphurie acid will be a very 
troublesome and useless addition. The softness of 
the bones, through the removal of a large part of 
the gelatine by the steaming, will facilitate their 
pulverization and make them easily available for 
manure. The tankage should be composted with 
earth or fine manure, or plaster, to dilute it and 
make it more easy to spread on the land. 





Oats and Spring Wheat should be sown as soon 
as the ground is fit to be plowed. They may often 
be seeded with grass and clover if sown in drills. 
Sow the grass seed in the drills with the grain; 
otherwise sow the grass seed after the grain. 





Liming Land.—J. H. Heffner, Bedford Co., Pa.: 
Lime is used by almost every farmer in the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania, at intervals of every five 
years when the land is seeded with clover and 
timothy, with fall wheat or rye, and it must be 
admitted that where this practice prevails are 
found as good farms, crops and buildings as in any 
other locality, and far above the average of most 
places. Lime is required by all crops, and must be 
in a soluble condition. Limestone is not lime and 
is not available as food for plants, being insoluble, 
but when calcined into lime the lime is soluble. 
Hence the benefits derived from it. Thirty or forty 
bushels per acre are usually applied by spreading 
upon the plowed land in the fall and it is then har- 
rowed in with the seed. The land is usually 
manured before the plowing. There are machines 
made for spreading lime, which can be procured of 
the dealers in agriculfural implements. 





Cotton Seed Meal as a Fertilizer.— W. J. Pur- 
cell, Darlington Co.,S.C.. Cotton seed meal free 
from hulls contains about seven per cent of nitro- 
gen. The hulls are especially rich in potash, the 
ashes of the hulls having 36 or more per cent of 
potash in them; acid phosphate supplies from 10 
to18 per cent of phosphoric acid. A mixture of the 
phosphate, cotton seed and the ashes of the hulls, 
which are procured at the oil mills, or the hulls 
themselves in compost, would be a complete fer- 
tilizer forany crop. As watermelons do not require 
potash in larger quantity than the soil of South 
Carolina naturally contains, a mixture of the cot- 
ton meal and the phosphate would make a good 
fertilizer for that crop. 


A Nation of Grain-Eaters.—The population of 
the United States mereased 141 per cent from 1849 
to 1884, but the production of wheat increased 410 
per cent, being 4.33 bu. per capita im the former 
year and 9.16 Du. per capita in 1884. While 51 per 
cent of the crop 35 years ago was grown on the At- 
lantie coast, 43 per cent in the central wheat belt 
and only 5 per cent in the trans-Mississippi States, 
now the situation is exactly reversed. The con- 
sumption of wheat per capita in the United States 
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is about 4 2-3 bushels or about one bushel less than 
the average for Great Britain. But we also eat 
three bushels of maize per capita, and when our 
rye, buekwheat and oat meal are added it will be 
found that our bread ration is above the average 
of that of any other people. 


Planting Trees.—If our advice was followed, 
trees from the nursery which arrived late last fall 
were not planted at the time, but were heeled in. 
If this was well done, the trees would be ready to 
plant whenever it is convenient, and in much 
better condition than if they were taken from the 
nursery this spring. 

Bone Phosphate.—J. H. Caine, Clermont Co., 
Ohio: Bone phosphate, bone earth phosphate and 
phosphate of lime are different terms for the same 
thing. ‘Bone phosphate’? does not necessarily 
mean that the phosphate is obtained from bones. 
It means that the phosphate is the same as the 
phosphate in bones—in other words, phosphate of 
lime, and not any other phosphate. Phosphate of 
lime or tri-calcic phosphate is composed of one 
atom of phosphoric acid (7%) and three atoms of 
lime (28 each). In other words, phosphate of lime 
contains about 43 per cent of phosphoric acid. 
When a fertilizer is guaranteed to contain 40 per 
cent of “available phosphate of lime’’ it is the 
same thing as if it was guaranteed to contain 17 
per cent of available phosphorie acid. 





Home-made Implements.—Days when no out- 
door work can be done can be turned to good ae- 
count by making various conveniences. For exam- 
ple, a light stone-boat, or what is better a sled to 
earry the harrow, plow, bags of seed, rakes, water 
jug, ete., to the field. Men drink much less water 
when it is close at hand than when they have to go 
some distance for it. Another useful implement to 
be made,is a marker for laying out the corn ground. 
Boxes in use about the farm should be of a size to 
hold a bushel or half a bushel. They will save a 
great deal of grain and perhaps a great deal of 
hunting for the half-bushel measure. 





Greenhouse and Window Plants.—Those who 
remove their window plants to the open air as soon 
as the weather will allow, make a mistake, as most 
window plants are at that time in full bloom. In- 
deed, if the plants can be cared for, it will be bet- 
ter to leave them in the greenhouse as well as the 
window all summer, taking proper care for shad- 
ing and watering. 


A National Dairy Fair.—The agitation in favor 
of a legitimate exhibit of pure dairy products, 
which has previously been considered by the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, has erystalized in a 
new corporation, the name of which is the National 
Dairy Fair Association of America. It is incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois, with a capital 
stock of $100,000, and its object is to hold an annual 
national dairy fair. The corporators are Governor 
Hoard, of Wisconsin; D. W. Curtis, a Wisconsin 
dairy expert; John Boyd, the well known Chicago 
dairy authority; S. J. Harrison, H. B. Gurler, ex- 
president of the Illinois Dairymen’s Association; I. 
Allis and H. D. Sherman, the latter State dairy 
commissioner of Iowa. With so excellent a begin- 
ning, this enterprise should be a marked success. 
It deserves the fullest encouragement of every 
dairyman in the country. 


Canaries and their Crosses.—D. Nolan: 1. Cana- 
ries will often sit on other birds’ eggs, if no larger 
than their own, but will have nothing to do with 
large eggs. Take away the canary’s eggs at night 
and substitute the others. 2. The linnet, in its dif- 
ferent varieties, is the best bird to cross with 
canaries, though almost any other small birds can 
be crossed if one has sufficient patience. The birds 
must be tamed before putting them in the cage 
together. 3. Use the same precautions in raising 
mule birds as you would with your canaries. It is 
not always necessary to remove the male bird, but 
it is a good plan not fo run any risk. 





A True Friend.—Mrs. G. D. Johnston, Centre 
Co. Pa., asks to be excused for troubling the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST with her questions 
about horticulture and domestic topics in which 
she was interested. No exeuse is necessary, for 
we are glad to receive the inquiries and sugges- 
tions of our readers in ali paris of the world. Our 
correspondent writes: ‘Like a true friend, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST grows better and bet- 
ter, while its new face has a charm to draw the 
young to search its pages for useful and elevating 
knowledge.” 
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Wrong and Right Principles. 
=_ 
Because self help is the best help, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST enters a strong 


protest against the system of farmers’ insti- | 


tutes under national authority, which is pro- 
posed in Senator Spooner’s bill, printed in 
full on Page 209. The principle of this meas- 
ureiserroneous. It aims to have the National 
Government do that which the farmers 
should do for themselves. 

The farmers’ institutes, to be most success- 
ful, must be demanded by the farmers, man- 
aged by the farmers, and in a great measure 
paid for by the farmers. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, New England, Ohio and other 
States, this is accomplished by having the 
institutes managed by the State Agricultural 
Society, or by the State Board of Agriculture 
—organizations composed of representative 
farmers, and selected more or less directly 
by the great body of the farming public. 
‘The institutes held by these bodies are suc- 
‘cessful according to the degree in which 
they respond to the popular demand. And 
as they fulfill this demand do they command 
the support of the State and secure appropri- 
ations from the Legislature. 

If all this is to be transferred from the 
farmers themselves and doled out as govern- 
ment patronage the result must be largely to 
discourage the useful influence of self help 
and advancement by their own efforts. Cer- 
tainly this is the wrong way to promote 
agriculture. It is the incentive to self im- 
provement that makes membership in the 
Patrons of Husbandry and the Farmers’ 
Alliance so fruitful in good works, where 
these organizations are most intelligently 
and faithfully conducted. Nothing should be 
done to discourage this spirit of independ- 
ence and self help, upon which depends the 
real hope of progress in agriculture. 

The redeeming feature of the Spooner bill 
is the provision for co-operating with State 
institutes contained in its concluding para- 
graph. Here is the germ of a correct prin- 
ciple. Sufficient funds should be provided 
so that the experts of the United States 
Department of Agriculture might be sent 








free of charge to the farmers’ conventions in | 
any State or Territory, but without interfer- | 
ing with the management of such institu- | 


tions. 
Department would be brought directly to 


the working farmers in a manner inexpen- 
sive, simple and free of all taint of govern- 
ment patronage. Probably a special appro- 
priation of $50,000 for this purpose would 
more than enable the Department to be rep- 
resented at every considerable meeting of 
farmers in the country. Thus the evident 


object of the Spooner bill could be achieved 
at but a tithe of the expense and without 
interfering with the independent manage- 
ment of farmers’ institutes in the respective 
States and Territories. It is not sound policy 


In this way the special work of the ! 


for the Republic to undertake work of this 
kind, which can best be relegated to the 
exclusive and independent management of 
the respective States. 

If the principle here emphasized is recog- 
nized by Secretary Rusk and acted upon by 
Congress a new field of usefulness will be 
opened for the United States Department of 
Agriculture. But if the Spooner scheme of 
National farmers’ institutes is adopted, we 
fear it will degenerate into a political ma- 
chine and prove a means of providing places 
at the public crib for a large number of in- 
competents. All these evils will be avoided 
and the object in view secured by enacting 
the principle laid down in the preceding 
paragraph. Therelations of the Department 
of Agriculture to the farmers of the respect- 
ive States and their organizations could not 
fail to be far more pleasant under this plan, 
and more useful. 


—_—_ 
The Prize Crops. 

al 

Georgia, Wyoming and Vermont follow 
the example of South Carolina in offering 
additional premiums to stimulate their farm- 
ers to compete for the prizes of Five Hun- 
dred Dollars in Gold offered by the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for the largest yield per acre 
of four of our staple crops. The details of 
this remarkable enterprise on the part of 
these States and Wyoming are given in full 
on the pages devoted to the Prize Crop Com- 
petition. Several other States have the mat- 
ter under advisement. The leaders of agri- 
culture in these States have the perception 
to appreciate the great advantage which will 
accrue to their section if the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST prize is taken there. As 
President Hooker of the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society says in his official an- 
nouncement: ‘If Vermont farmers will take 
hold of this matter in real earnest and show 
to the world what can be done in this line of 
farming it will do much to maintain the 
reputation of Vermont as an agricultural 
State, and be of more value in the line of im- 
migration than all the immigration schemes 
that have ever been invented.” And the 
Cheyenne board of trade—an organization of 
private individuals who show their confi- 
dence in the resources of the next new State 
by offering the prize announced in our offi- 
cial schedule—says: ‘‘Wyoming produces 
the finest wheat and potatoes in the world, 
and to capture any of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST premiums would be an advertise- 
ment of untold value of the territory’s agri- 
cultural resources.” 

Much information on points connected with 
growing the prize crops is given in the pres- 
ent issue, in the department devoted to the 
Prize Crop Competition. While those who 
propose to compete for the prizes should 
consult the Book for Contestants before plant- 


| ing, others who have failed to do so may 


still enter the lists. Being subscribers, it is 
only necessary for them to send ten cents 
to this office for a copy of the book for 
the contestants’ reports; this book intending 
competitors should obtain before the first of 
May. The convenient way in which it pro- 
vides for a simple but complete record of the 
crop is leading many who really do not ex- 
pect to get a prize to enter the lists. The 
lessons they will learn from such a record 
they recognize as worth more than the slight 
effort required to keep it. 





A new feature of this enterprise will be 
the Roll of Honor of those who contest for 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S prizes. We 
propose to have in the report of the com- 
petition a Roll of Honor by States, to include 
the names of those who, while they may not 
have secured prizes, are worthy of special 
mention for the size of their crops or for the 
intelligence shown in making out their re- 
ports. This Roll of Honor will thus give full 
credit to the individual, and being made by 
States will also give each State the credit 
which will be so valuable to it as an expo- 
nent of its agricultural capabilities. Many 
farmers are anxious to enter this contest 
mainly to show what can be accomplished 
by good farming and to stimulate more in- 
terest in progressive agriculture. Such a 
laudable purpose will be fully recognized in 
the Roll of Honor provided these individuals 
succeed in growing crops worthy of this 
special mention. This roll should embrace 
the names of men in every State who, though 
to-day perhaps comparatively unknown, de- 
serve national recognition and reputation. 





Farming at Washington. 
=e 

Experience only will demonstrate the 
peculiar fitness of Hon. Jeremiah M. Rusk, 
of Wisconsin, for the Secretaryship of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, to 
which he has been called by President Har- 
rison. Governor Rusk’s previous record as a 
practical farmer and as an executive and 
manager of men and measures warrant high 
hopes of gratifying progress by his Depart- 
ment during the ensuing four years. The 
farmers of all sections are disposed to give 
him a fair trial. 

Secretary Rusk will find room for improve- 
ment in all divisions of the Department. 
First of all, an enlargement of the scope and 
efficiency of the Statistical Division is de- 
manded. The reports of staple crops should 
not only be more complete and be given to the 
public more promptly. than at present, but 
the many special crops of importance should 
be reported upon also. Especially would we 


| recommend the attention of the Secretary to 
| the necessity of an efficient system of report- 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





ing the supply of cattle. The giving of full 
information promptly about the movement to 
market, within this country and abroad, of all 
products, on the hoof as well as in the bale or 
bushel, should also receive attention. In 
this direction the executive function of the 
Department can be greatly extended with 
profit to the country and without interfering 
with any interests. The efficiency of the 
scientific bureaus may also be improved and 
their scope and usefulness enlarged. The 
excellent beginning already made by Prof. 
Atwater in the Experiment Station Division 
should warrant his retention. Very few 
changes of importance were made for politi- 
cal reasons by Mr. Rusk’s predecessor, and 
we trust that they will be still fewer under 
the new administration. There is an out- 
spoken demand that the Department shall 
be kept wholly free from political abuses 
and be devoted solely to the advancement of 
the bona-fide farmers of the country. It 
never was less political than it has been dur- 
ing the past four years, and any lowering of 
its standard in this respect by the new 
administration will be deplored by the farm- 
ers of all sections and all parties. 
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Recent Catalogues. 


FROM SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 

J. W. Adams, Springfield, Mass.: A catalogue of 
trees and plants. 

c. E. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt.: A catalogue of 
seeds, plants and small fruits. 

Edwin Allen, New Brunswick, N. J.: Price list 
for spring of 1889 of fruit and ornamental trees. 

Allyn Bros. nurseries, Palmyra, N. Y.: Annual 
catalogue of small fruits, plants, trees, vines, 
shrubs, field, garden and flower seeds. 

paul Butz & Sons, New Castle, Pa.: Catalogue of 
roses and ornamental plants. Specialties, novelties 
and rare plants. 

p. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.: Seed annual 
for 1889, Which embraces a complete variety for 
the garden and field. 

H. W. Hales, Ridgewood, N.J.: Descriptive eata- 
logue of collection of chrysanthemums, including 
the new sweet-scented variety, Nymphza. 

Peter Henderson & Co., New York: The farmers’ 
manual and catalogue of grasses and field seeds. 

G. D. Howe, North Hadley, Mass.: Howe’s Potato 
Manual, containing directions for potato culture, 
list of over 700 sorts and a table of the comparative 
yield of 324 varieties, the results of trials at many 
State agricultural experiment stations. 

T. S. Hubbard & Co., Fredonia, N. Y.: Descrip- 
tive catalogue of grapevines and small fruits, and 
also an abridged descriptive list of the same. 

George S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y.: Catalogue 
and price list of American grapevines, small fruits, 
ete. This is a thoroughly reliable and enter- 
prising house. 

A.W. Livingston’s Sons, Box 170 Columbus, Ohio.: 
Seed annual and catalogue of a general variety of 
garden, field, flower seeds and implements. 

J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J.: Lovett’s 
Guide to Horticulture. A very fine catalogue of 
nursery products, containing a very full list of 
fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, ete. Sent with 
colored plate for ten cents. 

Aaron Low, Essex, Mass.: Illustrated retail seed 
catalogue and garden manual. 

C. H. Perkins, Morristown, N.J.: Spring and fall 
catalogue of the Fairview nurseries, the oldest in 
the State of New Jersey. 

George Pinney, Evergreen. Wis.: Wholesale and 
retail price list of Evergreen nurseries, comprising 
a full list of evergreen and deciduous trees and 
tree seeds. 

John R. & A. Murdock, Pittsburg, Pa.: Tllus- 
trated catalogue for 1889 of seeds, ornamental 
plants and fruits. 

William Parry, Parry, N.J.: Annual catalogue for 
1889 of the Pomona Nurseries, established in 1838. 
Illustrated and descriptive list of apples, peaches, 
small fruits, ornamentals, ete., with cultural direec- 
tions. 

Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N. Y.: Descriptive cat- 
alogue of grapevines, small fruits, plants, ete. 
The “ List of Stock in Storage” and a page headed 
“To our correspondents” are admirable features 
of the little pamphlet. 

John Saul, Washington, D. C.: A catalogue num- 
bering thousands of new and beautiful plants for 
the spring of 1889. Palms and other ornamental 
plants. 

Michigan Lake Shore Seed Co., South Haven, 
Mich.: Annual catalogue of warranted and tested 
vegetable and flower seeds. 

Parker & Wood, Boston, Mass.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue for 1889 of seeds, plants, 
small fruits and agricultural implements. 

William H. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.: A cata- 
logue of garden, field and flower seeds, and horti- 
cultural implements. 

L. Templin & Sons, Calla, Ohio: Beautiful flow- 
ers for 1889, standard and new chrysanthemums 
and other plants and seeds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

E. Bennett & Sons, Topeka, Kan.: Illustrated eat- 
alogue of Clydesdale, Percheron and coach horses. 

Deere & Mansur Co., Moline, Ill: Catalogue of 
agricultural implements. 

Henry C. Jewett & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Catalogue 
of standard bred horses at the Jewett stock 


farm. Jerome Eddy remains one of the stock of 
this farm. 


B. B. Lord & Son, Sinelairville, N. Y,: Illus- 
trated catalogue of French coach and Percheron, 
trotting and road horses at the Sinclairville stock 
farm. 

The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co.: 
List of crops and of the Mapes manures. 

Ht. P. Olmsted, Corona, N. J.: “Ground moles; 
their habits and how to catch them,” illustrative 
of the workings of Olmsted’s patent mole trap. 

T. J. Roberts, New York: Monmouth asparagus 
buncher, illustrating the operation of that useful 
implement. 

John F. Turner, Germantown, Pa.: Descriptive 
circular of perfect mole trap and gem weeder. 

Temple & Beard, Cambridge, Mass.: Descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of trees, siirubs, vines 
and plants of the Shady Hill nurseries. In addi- 
tion to the standard sorts are many novelties, in- 
cluding the fastigiate Maiden Hair tree, Parkman 
flowering crab, Chinese weeping lilac and giant 
tree lilac, of which excellent colored plates are 
given. Also catalogue of choice hardy perennials. 


_o 


Matters of Business. 
An Improvement.—On another page is an advertise- 
ment of the wire fence improvement mentioned in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for December last. 





A Salary with expenses paid will come handy to any 
one who is now out of employment, especially where no 
previous experience is required to get the position. If 
you want a position, see advertisement on page 210, “A 
Chance to Make Money.” 





Good Watches Cheap.—Barnes & Co., Louisville, 
Ky., sell an excellent silver watch for ten dollars and send 
it by mail for an additional twenty-five cents. This is no 
catch-penny scheme, but a well-made correct tinse-keeper 
in a neat, substantial silver case of solid silver. 





The Newtown Implements. — The Newtown farm 
roller, horse-rake harrow, horse tread-power thresher: 
separator and other implements are all of good design and 
thoroughly substantial workmanship. They are made by 
A. Blaker & Co., Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., who send cata- 
logues and price lists free on application. 


. Boots for Farmers.—James Means, whose $3 and $4 
shoes have made his name a houselold word everywhere, 
has introduced another useful article of foot-gear. He 
now makes a handsome and substantial style of kip boots, 
which are sold at retail for $2.50 per pair. He calls this 
latest article the “ quarter-eagle boot,” and every dealer 
who consults his interest and that of his customers should 
send for a list of wholesale prices. 





Reid’s Dairy Fixtures.— One of the old reliable 
houses of the country is that of A. H. Reid, manufacturer 
of creameries and dairy fixtures, 30th and Market streets, 
Philadelphia. His creameries’ churns, butter-workers and 
other implements are all of standard excellence, and well 
and favorably known to dairymen throughout the coun- 
try. They are all of improved patterns and thoroughly 
good workmanship. 





How to Build.—The National Sheet Metal Roofing 
Company has issued a little pamphlet, under the title of 
“Practical Hints to Builders.” It contains valuable facts 
and suggestions regarding constructive and hygienic de- 
tails of buildings, in addition to the full descriptions of 
the various patterns of metalic shingles made and sold by 
the company. The book is sent free upon receipt of ten 
cents, and is worth many times that to any one who con- 
templates building. 





Smoothing and Spring-Tooth Harrows.— The 
Herendeen Manufacturing Company, of Geneva, N. Y., has 
issued a pamphlet containing illustrated descriptions of 
the various forms of the Thomas smoothing harrow, 
Herendeen spring-tooth harrow and cultivator, and other 
useful tools made by the company, which is the successor 
ofthe Thomas Harrow Co. The Thomas smoothing har- 
row is one of the most deservedly popular implements 
now in use. The later harrows, cultivators and potato 
coverer are well worthy of the attention of farmers. 





Agricultural Implements in Chicago.—The-Ap- 
pleton Manufacturing Company, 19 and 21 South Canal 
street, Chicago, which have hitherto dealt chiefly in grind- 
ing mills, feed cutters, etc., have added a fullline of plows, 
cultivators, harrows, seeders, disk harrows, corn planters 
hay rakes, mowers, etc. All the articles handled by this 
house are from the most eminent and reliable manufact- 
urers, and are the most improved of farm implements. 
By fair, high-minded dealing, and good quality of goods, 
this house has nearly doubled its business every year, and 
well deserves all the success it has won. 





The Acme Pulverizing Harrow.—The high quali- 








| 
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ties of this implement, both in construction and manner 
of operation, are beyond dispute. Additional testimony 
to the fact comes from a large farmer in Minnesota who 
writes: “I do not know of anything that will do the execu- 
tion of the Acme Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher 
and Leveler, and stay with a man aslong. Theone I have 
has been in use nine years constantly and will last another 
nine years when I get the coulters sharpened.” The secret 
of its success is that it cuts or cultivates the entire surface 
of the ground, and if properly managed leaves no unculti- 
vated ridges just below the surface. 





The Great Reservation.—Montana, from the depths 
of her mountains, produces the gold and silver as a medi- 
um of exchange for the earth; and from her 4,000,000 head 
of stock, horses to furnish the power and cattle and sheep 
the meat and wool as a means of subsistence for mankind. 
Splendid chances for you to engage in the stock business, 
on a small or large seale,in the Great Reservation of 
18,000,000 acres of free government land recently opened 
for settlement in the Milk River valley. Geta grain farm 
or stock ranch near Chinook (Dawes) or Glasgow. For fur- 
ther information apply to F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T.A., St. 
Pp. M. & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Steel Fencing.—The St. Louis Expanded Metal Com- 
pany of St. Louis, with associated houses at Chicago and 
Pittsburg, make a style of metal fencing, tree-boxes, etc., 
which is unique, neat, strong and durable. It is produced 
from heavy sheet metal, by means of machinery which 
first cuts it in slits and then bends the slits into diamond- 
shaped meshes, which, when put together, resemble 
woven wire netting, but are far stronger and more rigid. 
Made in different-sized meshes, it is admirably adapted 
tor window and skylight guards, tree boxes, trellises, door 
mats, ete. Descriptive price lists are sent free upon ap- 
plication to any one of the houses named in the announce- 
ment published in our advertising pages. 


The Mapes Manures.—The catalogue of these stand- 
ard fertilizers is this season of even more value than usual. 
It gives the experience of farmers who have used the 
Mapes complete manures in some cases for ten or fifteen 
years, during which time their land has steadily improved 
in condition until the crops are now double what they 
formeily were, while the quality of the crops has greatly 
improved and the profits therefrom largely increased. 
Some idea of the crop-producing power of the Mapes ma- 
nures may be inferred from the fact that last year on these 
fertilizers alone 501 bushels of potatoes were actually 
grown on one acre and 520 bushels of shelled corn were 
grown on less than four and a half acres. Especially 
would we commend the full details given about the im- 
proved culture of potatoes. Every competitor for the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST $500 prize for the best acre 
of potatoes should consult this feature of the pamphlet. It 
is unquestionably true that the Mapes manures are of the 
very highest standard, and we heartily indorse them as 
made from the best materials. They also embody the re- 
sults of the best practical experience in the field and the 
most advanced science in the laboratory and the fertilizer 
factory. This makes them indeed “true manures—not 
stimulants.” 





A Great Plow Concern.— The rapidly increasing 
demand for the implements of the Syracuse Chilled Plow 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., has made it necessary within the 
last year for them to largely increase their plant in all its 
departments. They have added a new “ Greene” engine 
of four hundred horse power, and a large amount of new 
machinery of the most modern designs, greatly enlarging 
their capacity for doing the finest work in large quanti- 
ties, and at the minimum cost. This company claim that 
the marked popularity of their plows arises largely from 
the fact that they construct their goods to correspond 
with the conditions of the soil in which they are to be 
used. They make one line in all sizes from a small one- 
horse to a three-horse plow, in both right and left hand, 
that is particularly adapted to hard clay or very stony 
land. These plows will hang to the ground under all cir- 
cumstances, and are recognized as the best plow on the 
market for hard land work. Another series of Wood Beam 
plows, very much lighter in weight, is adapted to use in 
sandy or light loamy soil. This plow has a sloping land- 
side which tends to keep the clods and dirt from falling 
into the furrow, making the plowman’s work much more 
comfortable and easy. This line of plows is made in all 
sizes both right and left hand, and they are very popular 
in the far West and South. The line of Hillside plows 
made by this company is the most varied produced by any 
factory in the world, and they setl more of this style than 
all the other American manufacturers combined. This 
line of plows is unapproached in working qualities by 
those of any other maker. Their line of sulky plows is 
most complete, comprising the regular landside sulky in 
both right and left hand, and a reversible sulky plow 
which will do perfect work on either level land or side 
hill. In addition to plows, they make a full line of culti- 
vating tools, including a spring tooth harrow, which com- 
bines several improved features not known to any other 
harrow, steel frame cultivators, single and double shovel 
plows and wing shovels. This company is the sole manu- 
facturer of the celebrated Chapman railway hay pitching 
apparatus. The policy of the Syracuse Chilled Plow Co. 
has always been to turn out none but the best goods, and 
by conscientiously adhering to this principle they have 
established their present very enviable reputation. Send 
for their illustrated catalogue, which will be mailed free. 
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A Valuable Publication. 


Free to all Subscribers of the American Agri- 
culturist: Harris’s Seed Catalogue for 1889. 
a 

We have received a copy of this interesting and 
useful book. It is not a mere catalogue. It con- 
tains articles on “ Fertilizers for the Orchard and 
“How to Make a Hot-Bed,” “ Starting 
Plants in Boxes in the House,” ‘Stable Manure in 
Connection with Fertilizers,” «Cotton Cloth for 
Hot-Bed Sash,” “Starting Melons on Sods in Hot- 

sed,” “A New and Simple Plant-Protector, not 
Patented,” “Do We Lose Anything by Fermenting 
Manure?” “Mangel Wurzel and Sugar-Beets for 
Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs,” “Setting out Asparagus 
Beds,” “Should Manure be Fermented or Used 
Fresh? ” * How to Ferment Manure without Loss,” 
“A Large Crop of Oats.” 

Best Varieties of Vegetables and How to Grow 
them, with 138 illustrations. 

Best varieties of flowers, with directions for cul- 
tivation, with 84 illustrations. 

Best varieties of grass and clover for hay, for 
pasture, and for lawns. 

gest varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, Quinces, 
Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Nuts, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Grapes, Flowering Shrubs, Climbing 
Vines, Shade and Ornamental Trees and Roses, 
with 16 illustrations. 

It contains more valuable information than 
many dollar books, and yet it will be sent FREE 
to any reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who intends to buy seeds and plants this spring. 
if you have not already received a copy, send for 
it and then order what you want. You will find no 
cheaper or better seeds. Address Joseph Harris 
Seed Co., Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





Garden,” 


The Reindeer Cultivator. 


The Remarkable Combination of Advantages 
in this New Implement. 
a ae 

Hardly a farmer among the readers of the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST is unacquainted with the 
plows, cultivators and agricultural implements 
made by Deere & Co., of Moline, Ill, one of the 
largest manufacturers in the West. This concern 
has just brought out the new Reindeer cultivator, 
of which we give an illustration, and the object of 
which is to embrace all the good points which they 
have learned in their long experience. This ma- 
chine is as well adapted to the East and South as 
to the Middle and Western States. The vibrating 
frame allows each horse to pull direct on his own 
shovel rig. The archis adjustable and can be set 
wide ornarrow, while all loose and tangling draught 
attachments are dispensed with. The shovels are 





held firmly in their line of progression by means 
of the swinging cross-head, and the shovel stand- 
ards retain their full strength by the peculiar 
manner in which they are held in place. The inside 
shovels.can be raised and lowered at pleasure for 
cultivating ridges and trenches, and the outside 
shovel shanks are also adjustable, while a third 
ean be attached if necessary, making the tool a 
six-shovel cultivator. Different forms of shovels 





or plows can also be attached and the handles are 
adjustable in any position. 

By using the double slotted cross-head, the shov- 
el shanks can be set wide or narrow to suit differ- 
ent widths of shovels. When a mold-board or 
turning shovel is used on the Reindeer cultivator, 
the side swing of the mold-board or turning shove! 
is taken off by hitching the draught clevis to one 
side so as to counteract the side pressure on the 
shovel The clevis is also so arranged that the 
draught rod can be said to pull from a point below 
the swivel of the coupling, thus assisting to draw 
the shovel into the ground when the soil is hard. 
Moreover, the break-pin shovel-sleeve can be ad- 
justed to set the shovel at any angle to the earth. 
The makers wittingly remark, ‘“‘ The man who buys 
the Reindeer can cultivate enough of the earth un- 
| less he wants the whole of it.””. The whole imple- 
ment is made of the best material and by a firm 
whose name is a guarantee of their goods. 

Another cultivator which Deere & Co. are intro- 
ducing is the Antelope tongueless cultivator, which 
they are willing to stake their reputation upon as 
being the best tongueless cultivator ever made. 
Farmers who prefer a tongueless cultivator to the 
Reindeer style should investigate the merits of the 
| Antelope. Deere & Co. also have other new im- 
| plements, together with a long line of older and 
standard agricultural tools, plows, cultivators, ete. 
A complete descriptive catalogue of the Reindeer 
eultivator, and also of all the other implements 
made by Deere & Co., will be sent free to any 
reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST who will 
write to them for it at Moline, Ill. 
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New Publications. 
<= 
MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING. By Charles 

L. Flint. Revised Edition, pp. 452, $2. Boston, 

Lee & Shepard; New York, sold by the Orange 

Judd Co. 

This is a revised version of what has long been 
regarded as a standard dairy authority. The book 
can be criticised for being behind the times, partie- 
ularly in respect to breeds and co-operative cream- 
eries, but it gives an excellent presentation of the 
general subject of dairying. {t is specially val- 
uable to the novice. With Stewart’s Manual of the 
Dairy and this book of Flint’s, the farmer will pos- 
sess two most valuable aids. 














PEACH CULTURE. 
Illustrated. Revised and Enlarged Edition. New 
York, Orange Judd Company ; $1.50, post-paid. 
Every one interested in peach-growing—in fact, 

all lovers of the luscious fruit—will welcome this 
new and greatly enlarged edition of Judge Fulton’s 
able and valuable manual. In the early years of 
the country’s history, when farms were generally 
sheltered by forest growth from cutting winds, 
every one who cared to grew peaches,—such as 
they were. But the clearing away of forests, the 
advent of various insects and diseases, and the 
introduction of greatly improved varieties, have 
changed all that. At the present day peach cult- 
ure requires skill and knowledge. It has grown to 
be a great and profitable industry, the center of 
which is in Delaware. The author’s home is also 
in that home of the peach, and his book supplies 
the information which is indispensable to success- 
ful peach-growing. Itsteachings have been drawn 
from observation and years of successful experi- 
ence. The book fully covers all branches of the 
subject, from preparing of the soil and planting 
the tender youngling to the harvesting and mar- 
keting the melting ruddy-cheeked fruit. All the 
minutiz of the business are treated in a clear and 
lucid style, and the methods are brought down to 
include all the latest improvements. The work is 
richly illustrated and handsomely brought out. 








THE FAMILY HORSE: Its Stabling, Care and Feed- 
ing. A Practical Manual for Horse-keepers. By 
George A. Martin. New York, Orange Judd Co., 
$1.00, post-paid. 

This book presents in clear and suecinet form, 
facts which every person ought to know who keeps 
one horse or a hundred. As its title would indi- 
cate, it is devoted mainly to the proper shelter, 
feed and management of horses employed in daily 
service, either for business or pleasure. The first 
chapter, which relates to selection and purchase, 
describes the various breeds suitable for the sad- 
dle or the road; gives minute and finely illustrated 
directions how to judge the age of a horse by the 
teeth; good and bad forms of feet and legs; and 
general hints on the detection of blemishes and 
| diseases. One chapter is devoted to barns and 
| stables, and contains views and plans of six barns 








By James Alexander Fulton. 











of various sizes and styles of finish, with hints ag 
to construction, drainage, ventilation, etc. Th 
subject of alimentation is treated at considerable 
length, both from a scientific and a practi ‘able 
stand-point. The intormation in this chapter ig 
peculiarly valuable for farmers, stablemen, and 
all who have many horses to feed. Grooming, 
blanketing, clipping, driving, riding, the care of 
harness and vehicles, are all treated in the same 
careful manner. The horse’s foot, and how to shoe 
it, is the subject of a special chapter. Very little 
space is devoted to veterinary matters, and that 
little is based upon the idea that if any serious ajj- 
ment attacks a horse the best thing to do is to ea} 
an educated veterinarian. Careful directions are 
given, however, for first aid in violent and acute 
diseases, as well as preventive measures, and the 
treatment of those ailments which require careful 
nursing rather than medicine. The general tone 
of the book is sympathetic and conservative. It js 
unsparing in condemning the ignorance, quackery, 
and empiricism which have inflicted so much suf- 
fering on the noblest of man’s dumb servants. 
——>-=—— — 

Pennsylvania Horticulturists.— At the recent 
annual meeting of the State Horticultural Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania there was a fine display of 
apples and dried and evaporated fruits. The at- 
tendance was good, the fruit growers of Centr] 
Pennsylvania having manifested great interest in 
the proceedings, as this was the first time that the 
association met in that section of the State. Thirty- 
five new members were obtained from the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Lewistown. Most of the old mem- 
bers renewed their membership by paying the 
annual dues of one dollar; from one county (Berks) 
there were fifty-one renewals. Calvin Cooper, of 
Laneaster county, presided, but, having declined a 
re-election, Henry C. Snavely, a practical fruit 
grower of Lebanon county, was chosen his sue. 
cessor. All the other officers were re-elected, in- 
cluding the efficient secretary, E. B. Engle, of 
Franklin county, who has served in that capacity 
for a number of years. The reports and papers 
were carefully considered. That of the General 
Fruit Committee, prepared by the chairman, 
Cyrus T. Fox, of Reading, Pa., has appeared in 
printed form. It is a careful resume of the po- 
mological and horticultural results of the past 
year, summarized from sub-reports received from 
every county in the State. The year was excep- 
tionally favorable for the production of the differ- 
ent fruits. The apple crop was the largest ina 
number of years. It was the “ off year” for pears 
and the yield was light. In favorable localities 
there was a fine crop of peaches. Cherries were 
damaged by wet weather during the ripening 
Pluns did well in the western part of the 
The cultivation of the quince is coming 
into greater favor. The grape crop was excellent, 
all varieties having done well. More attention is 
being paid to small fruits. The ornamentation of 
grounds and door-yards is on the increase. The 
report concludes with a reference to the enemies 
of fruit culture. The ** peach yellows” is termed @ 
germ disease, communicable by inoculation. The 
eradication and destruction of all infected trees is 
recommended. The “ grape rot’? can be controlled 
by judicious spraying of the vines with the Bor- 
deaux mixture. Mifflintown, Pa., was chosen as 
the next place of meeting of the association on the 
third Wednesday in January, 1890. 


period. 
State. 


Better Farming in South Carolina. — The 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S offer of premiums 
for the largest yield of certain crops throughout 
the State has provoked our Board of Agriculture to 
supplement the premiums, and I trust it may be 
ealled upon to pay every cent of the $500 it offers 
in case the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize of 
$500 for the best acre of corn is taken in South Car- 
olina. You have no doubt seen an account of the 
extraordinary yield of corn near Columbia of two 
hundred bushels from one acre by the late Dr. J. 
W. Parker. I feel encouraged when I find such a 
stanch journal as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
coming to the front by offering such liberal premi- 
ums for the largest yields of the necessaries of 
life. Our Southern people rety too much on King 
Cotton to enable them to make a living, and yet in 
most cases they know the system is wrong. No 
people can become prosperous and happy who 
make cotton to buy meat and bread when they can 
grow successfully all the cereals and most of the 
grasses. The South must be self-sustaining or the 
whole country will be bankrupt. 

THOMAS W. HOLLOWAY, Secretary of the South 
Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Society. 
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In many of the largest dairies 
James Pyle’s  Pearline Washing 
Compound is now used for wash- 
ing milk cans, bottles, utensils, 
etc. etc. Pearline is a perfect 
cleanser, most decidedly effective 
and rapid ; it thus saves labor and 
guarantees good results. Zasy, 
safe, sure, guick. Sold in bulk to 
dairies, by JAMES PyLe, New York. 





“MONTANA THE COLDEN. 


Treasures in her mines, wealth in her herds, and a fer- 
tile and_ productive soil in her valleys and bench-lands, 
makes Montana the haven of the home-seeker worn and 
discouraged by the battle of life in_the densely-populated 
east. The Great Reservation and Milk River valley, just 
opened for settlement, offer a free home to settlers under 
their government rights. ; 

Go to Chinook (Dawes), Glasgow, Benton, Great Fails, 
Helena and Butte. via St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railway—the shortest line to Butte. 7 

Forfurtherinformationapplyto F.1I. WHITNEY, 

G.P.& T.A.,St.P.M.& M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





WARREN HARPER & BRO., 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
110 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Splendid location, good salesmen, prompt returns, refer- 


ence 6th National Bank. 
EE 
PAYSthe FREICHT 
5 Ton Wagon Scales, 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 










Every size Scale, For free price list 

‘Mention this paper and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 

BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 


Reliable Testimony. 


Among those who testify to the merits of ALLcock’s Porous Ptas- 


TERS are: 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Hon. Sam’l J. Randall, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., 
Hon. James W. Husted, Charles D. Fredricks, Henry King, Manager Seaside 
Sanitarium, Hon. E. L. Pitts, Gen. F. B. Spinola, George Augustus Sala, Marion 


Harland, and Sisters of Charity, Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation or solicitation 


induce you to accept a substitute. 


tion. 











These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of 

the best and purest materials obtainable. They have a larger sale than 

. any other paints made in this country or abroad, and, although they cost 

a trifle more per gallon, they will do more and better work for the same 

amount of money, owing to their wonderful covering properties, while 

their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the 
world. Sample Sheets and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


4@> We are pleased to answer inquiries from all who contemplate painting their houses; to 
make suggestions regarding colors to be used, and give estimate of quantity and cost of Paints 
necessary. Correspondents will please give particulars regarding size, gtyle, situation and sur- 
roundings of their buildings, and send photograph when possible. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, Asbestos Steam 
Packings, Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire- Proof Paints, etc. 


VULC ABESTON, Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, ete. 
Established 1858: 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, — CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 








THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE 
JOHN D. KNOX LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


isdivided into 2500 shares of $100 each, par value. 
Anumber of shares yet to be had. Persons wishing Stock 
address JOHN D. KNOX & CO., Investment Bankers and 
Loan Agents, Topeka, Kansas. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


ZapHas a erent from all 
z others, iscup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ballin center, adapts 
Y itself to all positions of the body, while 
Ae Rat estinoa DaRat & pote 
the intesti f 
i inger, ith light pressure 
809, G08 Watt ecsurele dey and —- r nd oy 
rtain. Itiseasy, durableand cheap. 
aiars {r00.  EGELESTON TRUSS (0+, Chicago, Ll, 


WEI, DRILLING 
l Machinery & Tools 
ST, LOUIS VISE & “sare” TOOL C0, 


Catalogue Free. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
STEAM! STEAM! 


Quality Higher, Price Lower. 
For Strictly Cash, Complete Fixtures except Stack. 
2-Horse Eureka Boiler & Engine, $135 
4. “ 6“ 6 (13 $210 


Other sizes at low prices. Before you buy get our prices. 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 


DRAWER 55, ELMIRA, N. Y. 

























WE WILL PAY YOU WELL 


If you will show us how to improve shape 
or quality of this knife. Ebony handle, 
brass finish, 3 blades, exact size of cut. 
Large blade extra strong yet wide, thin 
edge and equal to any #2 razor. 
Every blade _file-tested and 
warranted. Price has 
$1.50 but our price is $1 post- 
paid, 3 for $2.50. It is splen- 
did on the stock farm, or in 
the work shop. No $2 knife 
in your country store will 
compare with it. 


IT IS MADE ON HONOR. 
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You can get our complete illustrated list with hints about 
using edge tools worth dollars to you. What about 
knives? Take the knife shown here now. If 
blades were hoop iron, 50 cents would be 
cheap for it. But blades are of the highest 
quality razor steel. Every blade 
is file-tested and KNOWN to 
be good before sending out. 
It is cheap for a sil- 
ver dollar, but our 
price is 50c,  post- 
paid; 5 for $2. A dead 
4 man ought to be tempt- 
jhed. Boy’s 2-blade, 25c, 
+ Girls’, 25c;: Ladies’ 
_—< 50c; Butcher 6 
n., 50¢; 8 in. shears,75c; 
razor steel] paring knife, 
25c, all post-paid. Send 


00 








for illustrated free list, also “How to use a Razor.” Maher & Grosh, 4 S. Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Farmers will be glad to 
\ know a Fertilizer com- 
posed of Blood, Bone 
and ~ no Matter, hav- 
Ming all the ingredients re- 
1 quisite for the soil and to 
# insure a good crop, can be 
¥ purchased for $25.00 per 
ton. Send for circular. 


















“OSGOOD” 
U.S. Standard Scales, 
Sent ontrial, Freight 
paid. Fully Warranted, 


3 TON $35. 


. . Other sizes proportions 
ately low. Agents well paid. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. Mention this Paper. 


OSGOOD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. ¥. 























Answers to Correspondents. 
> 
Several Questions concerning the Prize Crop 
Compctition are answered on the advertising page 
containing the announcement of that great enter- 
prise for the promotion of American agriculture. 





To Prevent Calves from Sucking. — W. Fred 
Holcomb, New York: A very effective means of 
breaking up the habit is to furnish each of them 
with a light headstall, having the points of three 
or four rather large tacks projecting from the nose- 
band in front. The band is made double, the two 
thicknesses stitched together, with the flat heads 
of the tacks between. 





. Johnson: 
have been 


Patents on Hedge Fences.—W. b. K 
Eleven patents relating to hedge fences 
issued to Wesley Young of Dayton, O., or to him 
and other persons jointly. By writing to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., you can 
secure the specification in each instance on pay- 
ing for each the usual fee of twenty-five cents. 
These specifications will state exactly what the 
patents cover. 





Lameness in a Horse’s Foot.— A. H. Wells, 
Chaffee Co., Col.: Carefully remove the shoe, wash 
the foot with warm water and pare away the sole 
with a drawing knife as near as can be ascertained 
to the spot where the injury was inflicted in shoe- 
ing. If suppuration is found keep the wound open 
and, if necessary, enlarge it. A small, slim nail 
will make a worse sore than a thicker one, and 
such injuries, if neglected, may lead to quittor or 
navicular disease. 


A Swampy Pasture.—J. F. Brentano, Marion Co., 
Ore.: The swampy spot at the foot of a hiil is doubt- 
less kept in a wet condition by springs or seepage. 
The surplus water may be carried away by a cov- 
ered drain extending along the foot of the hill. Dig 
the ditch large and deep enough to carry off all the 
water, and if drain tiles are not easily obtained 
make the drain of stones, poles or boards, as may 
be most convenient. If you can obtain two inches’ 
fall to the hundred feet it will be sufficient, though 
more is desirable. The best of our cultivated 
grasses for wet localities are fowl meadow grass 
(Poa serotina) and red-top (Agrostis vulgaris). 








Cooking Food for Stock.—Jacob Buchi, William- 
son Co., Tenn. : If you want to cook small potatoes 
for hogs, warm water for stock, etc., and have to 
buy the fuel, probably the best apparatus to use 
will be some of the cheap heaters that have been 
advertised in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. A 
Gorton steam heater, or the device offered at a 
low price by Goulds & Austin, will do this work 
cheaply, generating steam, which can be carried 
through a small pipe to a kettle or tight barrel in 
which the potatoes or other articles are to be 
cooked. These cheap heaters are very convenient 
in large dairies for making steam for washing 
eans, ete. Nothing will cleanse milk cans more 
thoroughly than steam. 





Capital Required for Poultry Raising.—A. R. 
Mueller, St. Louis, Mo.: The number of hens, area, 
and capital required for the hen business to make 
it pay enough to support a small family is a diffi- 
eult question to answer. A friend of ours who is 
one of the largest and most successful poultry 
keepers in the world started on less than an acre 
of ground and with a house for about one hundred 
hens. The best way is to begin small and extend 
your operations as your practical success warrants 
you in doing. The novice who embarks in the 
poultry business on a large scale always pays 
dearly for his experience. The man who will 
start in the business in a small way can attend 
faithfully to his flock and still have time to work 
out for his neighbors, and in this way can make a 
comfortable living until he acquires the money 
and experience to go into poultry on a larger scale. 


Fifty Acres of Asparagus.—W. G. S., Halifax 
Co., Va., asks our advice in regard to setting out 50 
acres of asparagus. The piece is “rich bottom 
land, bordering on a river which occasionally over- 
flows and leaves a deposit, thus rendering it very 
fertile without the use of commercial manures in 
spite of yearly cultivation in corn and other crops.” 
If the land produces good crops of corn we do not 
see why it cannot be made to produce good aspara- 
gus, though it would probably pay well to use 
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nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, damaged | 
cotton seed cake or any other nitrogenous manure 
in connection with a little superphosphate and 
potash. The great aim of the asparagus growth | 
should be to get early, strong, large shoots. The | 
market is never overstocked with the best aspara- 
gus, but itoften happens that the poor and medium 
quality must be sold at a low price if sold at all. 
As the land is cheap we would plant in rows not 
less than three feet apart each way, and four feet 
would ultimately be better. 


Leg-Weak Chickens.—J. W. Land, Orange Co., 
N. Y.: Leg-weakness in brooder chickens is a very 
common complaint, and is due to overheating or 


underheating the brooder, failure to allow the 
chickens to get to the earth, or overfeeding. More 


chickens, both brooder and hen-housed, annually 
die from over-feeding than from any other cause. 
Brooder chickens are more liable than those reared 
under hens to be overfed, for the old hen helps to 
remove some of the unnecessary food. Many suc- 
cessful rearers of brooder chickens now adopt the 
rule of feeding very scantily for the first month, 
after which the greatest danger is passed. The 
food is furnished frequently but in very small 
quantities, and the chickens are not allowed to 
overfill their little crops. The kind of food you 
furnish is hardly responsible for the trouble, for 
oatmeal, finely cracked corn and bread and milk | 
are excellent, but the quantity may have been too 
great. Finely cracked bone will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the diet, and may prove a remedy for 
cases not too far gone. 








The Cost of Creameries. —Inquirer, Richmond, 
Va.: You will need comparatively little land fora 
creamery, provided you can get a good supply of 
water and good drainage. These requisites secured, 
a quarter of an acre or even less will be sufficient. 
It is hard totell you what the cost will be of start- 
ing a creamery in a small way, as all depends on 
the amount of butter you propose to make. You 
will find that the more buiter you can make with 
the same plant, the less the expense per pound. 
Hence the effort should be to induce as many farm- 
ers to come into the creamery as possible. Many | 
of the co-operative cream gathering factories in | 
Pennsylvania and New York, capable of working 
up the cream from a thousand cows, have been 
built and equipped at an expense of about $2,000. 
You can get detailed statements covering every 
item of expense upon application to our advertis- 
ers of dairy implements—the Vermont Farm Ma- 
chine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt.; Cornish, Curtis & 
Green, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; J. Carter, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; D. H. Burrell & Co., Little Falls, N. Y.; 
A. H. Reid, Philadelphia, Pa.; Childs & Jones, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Ss. 





The Grain Trade.—A large Illinois farmer de- 
sires the address of some reliable firm in the East- 
ern States who deal at wholesale in corn and other 
grains, as he would like to sell his crops direct to 
these parties. Some of the largest firms in this 
line are Hosmer, Crampton & Hammond, Boston, 
Mass., Cutler & Co., North Wilbraham, Mass., Cush- 
ing & Co., Fitchburg Mass., Smith, Northam & Co. 
Hartford, Ct. These firms, however, buy in vast 
quantities by the car-load. They probably would 
not care to buy in small lots direct from Western 
farmers, as they place their orders with parties 
who control the great elevators at Chicago, Buffalo, 
St. Louis or other points, where they can obtain 
any quantity of corn at a moment’s notice. The 
orders are usually given by telegraph on a favor- 
able turn of the market, and they are sure to get 
the grade or quality of grain whieh they eall for. 
It is because they cannot get the corn promptly in 
large quantities of guaranteed grades direct from 
the Western grower that these and other Eastern 
dealers do not buy their grain direct. But where 
farmers combine, and mass a large quantity of 
grain and have it regularly inspected, they may do 
well to consult these or other Eastern dealers. 


Concrete Cellar Wall.—A. Cunningham, Middle- 
Mass.: Concrete of cement, sand and 
gravel makes an admirable cellar wall, and if you 
have plenty of gravel and small stones it can be 
made very cheaply. Make the excavation for the 
walla few inches deeper than the bottom of the 
cellar, leaving the sides smooth and plumb to the 
top of the ground. Set straight temporary posts 
just inside of each angle and such intermediate 
ones as will be needed to support the planks to be 


sex Co., 
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— a, 
used for boxing far enough from the sides to leayg 
room for the wall. The latter should be straight 
free from warp, and of any convenient length, Set 
a tier of them all around the bottom of the Cellar 
resting against the base of the posts. The space 
between them and the earth walls is then filleq by 
pouring in the concrete, which consists of one part 
yf cement to five of sand, gravel and small Stones, 
It must be used as soon as mixed or it will “set.” 
As soon as the first layer is hard, the planks are 
raised and another one pouredin. This is repeated 
until the surface of the ground is reached, When 
the window frames are set in place and plank sup- 
ports added outside of the wall. 

Too Rich for Oats.—A correspondent at Union, 
Oregon, writes that he intends to compete for one 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S Crop Prizes, 
but he fears his land is too rich for oats, “Tn 
breaking it up last season,” he says, ‘1 plowed up 
a great many old decaying buffalo bones; also, g 
portion of the ground has been used as a corral for 
sheep, and so the trouble, I fear, is that it is tog 
rich. Oats on very heavily manured land out here 
are likely not to fillwell. Is it worth while to try to 
apply a fertilizer to strengthen the straw?” Salt. 
by checking evaporation, is supposed to correct 
some of the evils of over-luxuriance, but we would 
prefer to let them grow and trust to a bright sun and 
a comparatively dry season to ripen them. If the 
land was covered with grass or vegetation of any 
kind the sheep manure will not be likely to make 
it too rich the first year after plowing. The nj- 
trates formed from the decomposition of the sheep 
manure and buffalo bones would be taken up by 
the grass, weeds or other vegetation, and if this 
vegetation was turned under it would only gradu- 
ally yield its nitrogen to future crops. We think 
you will not find the land too rich for oats, but if 
you think otherwise why not plant it to corn? 





The Seed of Rare Fodder Plants.—Several sub- 
scribers who were interested in the article on Ser. 
radella in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for Feb- 
ruary are anxious to try it, and ask a number of 
questions about it. This plant is specially worthy 
of attention, because it produces abundant and ex- 
cellent fodder on dry and sandy soils where other 
erops Will hardly thrive. It is excellent for sheep 
and valuable to plow under when green as a fer- 
tilizer. It should be sown in drilis at the rate of 
twenty to thirty pounds peracre. We find it listed 
in the American Farmers’ Manual, advertised by 
Peter Henderson & Co., of New York. Our readers 
ean obtain this manual free of cost by applying to 
Mr. Henderson for it, and will find that it describes 
and gives directions for cultivating a number of 
the new and promising variety of plants, such as 
Japan clover, Bermuda grass, Louisiana grass, 
Sainfoin, Serradella, Texas blue grass, ete. The 
price of Serradella seed is thirty cents per pound, 
or forty cents if sent by mail. Some of these new 
forage plants and grasses possess peculiar merit 
for certain sections, and since the seed can now be 
obtained so readily they should be experimented 
with, especially in those parts of the country where 
the better known forage crops will not succeed so 
well. 

Hen Manure.—E. A. Bronson, Ontario Co., N. Y.: 
The value of hen manure depends on the food. If 
the hens eat a good many worms, insects and other 
animal food their droppings would be much more 
valuable than if fed on grain and vegetables. Like 
other animals, the hen has no power of voiding 
more nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash than 
there is in the food. But the hen secretes no 
urine and the droppings contain the urine and the 
solids mixed together. This is the reason why dry 
hen manure is sucha valuable and active fertilizer. 
If horse manure contained all the urine it would 
often be as valuable as hen manure when both 
were reduced to the same degree of dryness. Our 
correspondent asks, ‘* What would you do with hen 
manure That depends. Before the introdue- 
tion of nitrate of soda and superphosphates we 
saved the hen manure for some crop that we were 
specially anxious to force. Now we use nitrate 
and superphosphates for this purpose, and we 
treat hen manure as we do any other manure. If 
you are making a hot-bed it is a good plan to mix 
three or four bushels of hen manure with each 
load of stall manure. If the heap is moist enough 
the hen manure will favor fermentation and the 
generation of heat. If the hen manure is not 
wanted for this purpose mix it with the ordinary 
piles of manure. 
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WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co's 
IMPROVED 


ulter 
Color. 


EXCELS in | BURITY 

| BRIGHTNESS 

Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turns rancid. Will not color the Buttermilk. 

Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just as good. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color. 
Three sizes, 25¢. 50c. $1.00. For sale everywhere. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington, Vt. 


— ‘ DIAMOND DYES 


.° are the Purest, Cheap- 

‘ ‘est, Strongest, and most 
Be 3. f <=. Durable Dyes ever made, 
: One 10c. package will color 

1 to eile ounds of ae wer -4 Garments, Yarns, Rags, 
etc, apo ualled for Feathers, Ribbons, and all’ Fancy 
Dyeing. Also Diamond Paints, for Gilding, Bronz- 
ing, etc, Any color Dye or Paint, with full yoy 
and sample card mailed for 10 cents, At all sta 


“WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 




















but, hoping that he 


“He would have cried; 
dreamt. amazement tied his tongue, and stopped 
the attempt.’’ 

THE FARMER’S 
horse had suffered tortures untold from its 


** NIGHT-MARE.’'— This poor 


bruised and bleeding shoulders. Forbearance 
ceased to be a Virtue, and Farmer Wise was most 
» ally advised by his horse. 

“SUCCESS’’ Sweat Pad 
ever heal 
the galled 
shoulders 
and wound- 
ed spirits. 


em phatic- 
ship tbat a 
only would 4 





Though reluctant to be driven, Farmer Wise, 
true to his name, did buy a ‘* SuccEss ” Sweat Pad 
at his earliest convenience, and now happiness 
reigns once again supreme, 

“SuccEss’’ being open at the bottom, does not 
fill up the collar nor choke the horse. It is easily 
adjusted and can be used on horses with different 
sized necks. It is securely held to the collar by 
elastic hooks, a great advantage over straps and 
buckles, tie strings or sewing the pad to the collar. 
GUARANTE Sore Shoulders and Galls 

caused by the collar, are posi- 
tively cured and prevented by the use of a **Suce 


cess *? Sweat Pad. 
CAUTIO Every genuine “Suc- 
cess” is branded with 
this Trade Mark. Ignore imitations, 
they do not possess the qualities of 
‘Success,” and can not give the 
same satisfaction. FOR SALE BY 
THE HARNESS TRADE IN GENERAL. 


( 
“orw E.L.MCGLAIN MFG. CO. 
Only Minupattatere: GREENFIELD, OHIO. 


BRIGHT AGENTS wanted to Sell the New Work, 


LIVING LEADERS OF THE WORLD. 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
Millionaires, Inventors Orators, Railroad 
Kings, ete. Written by the foremost authors, and 
elegantly illustrated. A masterly work of match- 
less interest. For terms, ete. 


SUCCESS 





J.W. KEELER & von "Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDUCEMENTS 
IN 


Dress Goods ® 


We call attention to the following 
very desirable all wool fabrics : 

Plain and striped Beiges, 50 cents 
per yard, reduced from $1. 

Plain Suiting, 65 cents per yard. 

Herring Bone Stripe, 75 cents per 
yard, regular price $1.25. 

Plaids, 54 inches wide, 85 cents per 
yard, well worth $1.25. 

Illuminated Checks, 54 inches wide 
$1 per yard, excellent value for $1.50. 

Samples sent on request; in order- 


_ ing, please state which classes of goods 


















VAPORATOR 

amp INN Sra 
it Fruit Jellies. 
capacity ; small 
¥ died for cleansing and storing: 
over the Cook pan as the 


are desired. 
For MAPLE 
7 Has 2 corrugated 
vatecchanannlhs syrup 
and a perfect antomatic 
latter was over the old iron kettle hung on a fence 


JAMES McGREERY & 60., 
SORGHUM, 
pan Over firebox, 
pans (connected 
regulator. The Champion 
rail. Catalocnes Free. Mentior this naper. 


Broadway and 11th Street, © New York, 
CIDE R@and 
| doubling boiling 
siphons), easily me 
is as great an improvement 
THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO., Hunson, 0. 








PITTS PAT, ROAD WORKER 
ONLY $95. 
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Stood Test of 4 Years. Cheapest, most reliable and 
best made Four Wheeled Road Workerin the world. Send 
for circular to 


PITTS THRESHER WORKS, Marseilles, Ill. 


Mention this paper. 


EXCELSIOR 
IMPROVED INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-regulating. 





> 7 
"PATENTED 


new Illustrated Catalogue. 
Circulars Free. 

3 CEO. H. STAHL, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, QUINCY, ILLINOIGe 








Winger'’s Royal Wind Mill, 


Feed Grinder, Tank Heaters, 
Motion Converters. All indis- 
— 


Farmers, 









ona anks, Grinder Pipe, ipe, ete. 
Write Inger Sage Teo 


BES PAYING THING for Agentsis our Photograph 

FAMILY RECORD PICTURE. Agents wanted. 
Terms extra liberal. Address C. P. CORY & CO., 325 
State street, Chicago. Please state what periodic oa you 
saw our advertisement in. 
























Set down for FACTS 
That these Tools were 
more popular last year 
than ever before, and 

and arethisyearthan J 
last. Another Fact.4 
Not one in ten, who 
ought to own them 
knows it, Such as 
do not own them, 
ask those who do; 





WHEEL Hoes, FI - FIREFLY 
et Hoes. 
and examine them at 
work, they bear it well. 
Read our catal ae; it 
is free and reliable. If 
you have no aa for 
these Tools, our advice 
is, do not buy then. 
-L.ALLEN&CO 
Np aia: 
atharine 
PHILADELPHIA, 























EID: ©. PEERAESS. GREAMERY 
Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. — > 
> BUTTER WORKER | 


, MOST EFFECTIVE and CONVENIENT. 
Also CHURNS, POWER BUTTER WORK= Gis: 






ERS, PRINTERS, SHIPPING BOXES, 
| Send for my Illus, Catalogue, containing valuable 





‘ information for Creamery 


ERY SUPPLIES. (=. 


A. H. REID, soth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






men and Butter Factories 














Syracuse Plows. 


SULKY PLOWS, 

SIDE-HILL PLOWS, : 
STEEL FRAME CULTIVATORS, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHOVELS, 


REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOWS, 
SPRING TOOTH HARROWS, 
WING SHOVEL PLOWS, 
ROAD SCRAPERS, 


HORSE HAY FORKS AND CONVEYORS, 


UNEQUALED BY ANY 


Agencies in All Cities and Towns. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


OTHER: MANUFACTURED. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue, 
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to stay!” 


too plentiful. 


ness and debility. 


fectious rubbish. 


and vigor remains. 





WAITED EIGHT YEARS. 


‘‘ Believing that the Compound Oxygen Treatment as dispensed 
by you is an invaluable remedy because of the incalculable benefit 
I received from its use, I therefore authorize you to publish the 
subjoined statement if you deem it proper to do so. 

** When I was about eighteen years of age I was attacked with 
inflammatory rheumatism in my right arm, especially in the elbow. 
For some weeks I was deprived of the use of my arm, suffering 
great pain. After the pain had abated, the muscles of my arm were 
much contracted, and have remained so. <A few years laterI dis- 
covered that rheumatism had now entered my knees, and, although 
it was not inflammatory, vet the attacks were very severe. In the 
course of several years rheumatism had gradually extended, it 
seemed, into every part of my body. My hip joints at times were 
entirely helpless: my left shoulder was completely displaced so 
that I could not stretch out my left arm from my body to do any 
thing for a long time. Worse than all, it entered into my chest, 
and remained so severe and constant above the region of my heart 
that the physician who was attending me cautioned me very pos- 
itively to note any change in my pulse and let him know at once, 
as he believed it might at any time paralyze my heart. I wore a 
fly blister almost constantly until there was no more value whatever 
in it; I then used croton oil over my chest in the hands of another 
physician until it had no effect at all; and I continued using rem- 
edies both internal and external, but none of them did any good. I 
could not sleep at night, and often felt worn out when I rose in the 
morning. After using remedies almost constantly for more than 
fifteen years, I at last despaired, as there seemed no hope. During 
the winter of 1880, I had suffered the severest attacks of rheu- 
matism, lasting almost the entire week ; lessening toward the end 
of each week, only to begin anew each successive week. I had re- 
signed my charge in the preceding autumn, as it appeared there was 
no possible chance of recovery, and it being entirely impractica- 
ble for me tocontinue. As I sat day after day thus in hopelessness, 
about January, 1880, I noticed the name of Mr. T.S. Arthur ap- 
pended to a certificate, telling of the benefit he had received from 
the use of Compound Oxygen. I at once concluded to try it. Isent 
to you for the remedy and used one supply, and, although the 
spells of rheumatism returned again and again during its use, yet 
it went out gradually, and I felt like a boy ; rheumatism had been 


A CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION. 


Racked by rheumatism we exclaim, ‘‘it has come 


There has been cause to believe this, for instances 
of the malignant obstinacy of rheumatism are only 


Still, if you will recall what happens offensive par- 
tisans upon a change of administration, you will see, 
exactly, the fate of rheumatism when the revitaliza- 
tion of Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen 
Treatment takes the place of the old regime of weak- 


There is no compromise. 

If one remains the other must go. 

This Compound Oxygen Treatment is blood food 
pure and simple ; it is inhaled to the breathing sur- 
faces where it is instantly and easily appropriated. 

Circulation has something to carry then besides in- 
Lagging function awakes to ac- 
tivity—vim and vigor pervade the entire system and 
—there may be a struggle—but rheumatism leaves 


It is certainly worth investigating. 
You can have a list of invalids cured of this dread- 





| 








(Clilar BUM O 


ful affliction by the Compound Oxygen Treatment if you will send your address to Drs. Starkey & Palen. 
They will forward free of charge a brochure of 200 pages and a quarterly review containing indorsements of a host of 
those who have been cured by the use of their Compound Oxygen Treatment. 


| 


removed, and I could use my limbs at all times without pain, and 
eight years having elapsed since I used it, and as it has never 
returned, you may be assured that I regard it as of untold value. 
A. M. SMITH, 
Pastor of Evangelical Lutheran Chareh. 


Myersville, Md., August 6, 1888.” 


**T had long been afflicted with rheumatism from which I could 
get no permanent relief, but worse than that, I was nervously pros- 
trated. I undertook your treatment of Compound Oxygen. Relief 
was very slow in manifesting itself, but at the end of three months, 
quite evident. After that I continued to improve until at the 
end of six months I had no occasion to speak of rheumatism at all, 
and my nervous difficulty had almost entirely disappeared. 

Rev. EDMUND F. WALDO. 

Three Rivers, Mich., June 7, 1888.” 


RHEUMATISM AND ST. VITUS DANCE. 


‘Compound Oxygen has been our family physician since we first 
used it in 1885. It then cured my husband of muscular rheuma- 
tism, after his having paid two hundred dollars to different doctors 
and receiving no lasting benefit. Since then it has broken up coughs 
and colds without number for us, and has been of great service to 
myself, giving me strength when almost exhausted, and saving 
many times the expense of hiring help. The last few weeks has 
given us a new experience with it, and another test of its remarka- 
ble power. It has cured my little girl of that (in her case) dreadful 
disease, St. Vitus’ Dance! We think it a wonderful remedy, some- 
times slow, but always sure. Mrs. H. O. COPELAND. 

Reading, Mass., October 4, 1888.” 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN : 

‘**T suffered from muscular rheumatism and nervous prostration. 
It seems to me that I have used all the medicines ever compounded 
without finding relief. On the contrary I am convinced that they 
have done me harm. I abandoned the whole business and com- 
menced using your Compound Oxygen Treatment, and the result is 
perfect health. As a vitalizer your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
has no equal, and when I say this I know from practical experience 
what I am talking about. R. B. THomAS. 

90 Chambers St., New York City, N. Y.” 


Drs Starkey & Palen’s office records show over 50,000 different cases in which their Compound Oxygen Treatment has 
been used by physicians in their practice and by invalids independently. - 

Send for our brochure of 200 pages, or our quarterly review, Health and Life, containing the results of Compound Ox- 

gen Treatment in cases of consumption, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, dyspepsia, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 


and all other complaints of a chronic nature. 


All our publications will be forwarded free of charge to any one addressing 


Drs. Starkey & Paten, No. 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 331 Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. ; 58 Church 


street, Toronto, Canada. 
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The “Profitable Employment” Fraud. 

There is an increasingly large class of operators 

who live and wax fat on Inoney obtained by hold- 
ing out fraudulent prospects of permanent and 
profitable employment. It is a heartless swindle, 
its vietims being mostly honest, weli-meaning per- 
sons Who ean ill spare the sums thus wheedled 
from them. The circulars and advertisements of 
some of these sharks are got up inastyle to de- 
ceive the very elect. M. O. Hart, of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, forwards one which he 
received. It is in the form of a carefully drawn 
document with broad seals appended. The party 
of the first part (the sender) purports to contract 
for three years’ services of the person to whom it 
issent, the rate of compensation being liberal at 
first, and increasing yearly. The traveling ex- 
penses, to the extent of four dollars a day, are also 
to be provided for. The service to be rendered is 
to sell books and ink. At first glance this looks 
like an offer of honorable and profitable employ- 
ment. But it is specially stipulated that the party 
of the second part (the agent) shall within a speci- 
fied time after the receipt of the circulars send 
five dollars ‘‘as payment for the samples.” There 
are many other schemes of similar character, some 
of them even more enticing. One of them offers 
large pay for merely tacking up cards and posters 
in one’s own Vicinity, and going over the ground 
with a horse and buggy often enough to replace 
damaged ecards. But the prerequisite is that the 
person to be so employed shall send four dollars, 
and afterward testimonials from two residents of 
his own county in favor of the articles advertised. 
The country is flooded with the circulars and ad- 
vertisements of these schemes. If one person in 
fifty who receive them were really given employ- 
ment at the salaries named, it would require a sur- 
plus larger than that in the United States Treasury 
to pay them. It is easy to compute the chances 
each one has of finding the promised employment. 

+e 
Bogus Newspapers. 

A. G. Chase, Leavenworth Co., Kansas, and others 
write us inquiries as to certain “family journals” 
in New York and Jersey City which have been 
advertising **stem-winders ” and similar ‘goods ” 
as premiums. As we have explained heretofore, 
the so-called journals were never admitted to the 
mails at second-class rates, and the United States 
inspectors are prosecuting the men who adver- 
tised them, on charges of fraudulent use of the 
mails. Those frauds are dead, but their numerous 
heirs will doubtless appear next winter, take in a 
fresh crop of the credulous, run their brief course 
and vanish. The generations of people who expect 
to get a gold watch anda yearly subscription to a 
first-class family journal, all for a dollar, will 


never die out. 
> 


Wild-Cat Land Schemes. 

Mrs. Mary J. Baird, Dawes Co., Neb., asks about 
several California land schemes, all hailing from 
the same address in Cincinnati, Ohio. The plan is 
the same one shown up in these pages a few 
months since. The ‘‘company” does not offer in 
terms to give the lands free, but makes very 
enticing offers of ‘fruit tracts,’ “solid blocks 
containing twenty-four city lots,” ete., in full pay- 
ment for which they will receive “free land 
vouchers,” which are distributed quite indiserimi- 
nately by the “‘company.’” They don’t give away 
the soup, but they give away the soup tickets. 
The “company” also kindly and firmly insists 
upon taking full charge and care of the property 
and paying all taxes, the money for which is 
to be furnished by the recipient of the ‘free land 
vouchers.” It is so easy to see how a “Land and 
Trust Company” can obtain a very good price for 
land byfirst giving away the title and then retain- 
ing the entire charge of it—including taxes—at the 
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expense of the owner, that it is needless to go into 
minute explanations. 


—S 


American Pomological Society. 


The twenty-second biennial session of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society, held at Ocala, Fla., on 
February 20th, 21st and 22d, will long be remem- 
bered as one of the most instructive and enjoyable 





meetings in the history of this renowned organiza- 
tion. Having been the first one ever convened in 
the extreme South, the occasion has created an 
unusual interest, not only among the members 
of this society but also the Florida and Georgia 
Horticultural Societies. The meetings were well 
attended, and more than one-half of the States of 
the Union were represented. P.J. Berekmans, of 
Georgia, was re-elected President, T. T. Lyon, of 
Michigan, First Vice President, B. G. Smith, of 
Massachusetts, Treasurer, and A. A. Crozier, of 
Towa, Secretary. The session opened in the large 
and handsome building of the semi-tropical Ex- 
position in the midst of Florida’s choicest prod- 
ucts. Dudley W. Adams, President of the Florida 
Horticultural Society, extended a hearty welcome 
to the guests, offering them the freedom of the 
realm of the “Queen of Fruits.”” President P. J. 
Berckmans, in ‘his excellent address, reviewed the 
history and objects of the society, showing that it 
has never deviated from its broad and liberal plat- 
form which recognizes pomology both as a science 
and an art, and that as such these must take pre- 
cedence above all other subjects which may be 
brought for its consideration. European pomolo- 
gists, he stated, have long since recognized this 
society as the most influential of its kind in ex- 
istence; its proceedings are quoted by foreign 
horticultural publications as models worthy of 
imitation, and under its auspices American po- 
mology has made wonderfully rapid progress, 
while in their own countries a similar result has 
been slow. He dwelt upon the importance of 
giving the pomological produets of the United 
States official recognition in the forthcoming 
French Exposition. He reviewed commendingly 
the work of the Division of Pomology, the experi- 
ment stations and the progress made in utilizing 
surplus fruit. 

Citrus fruits and their cultivation formed the ex- 
clusive topics for discussion during the second day 
of the session. Our limited space does not permit 
our giving more than their titles of the papers and 
the names of the authors, but we have made ar- 
rangements with several of the latter to furnish us 
from time to time the results of their experiences 
for the benefit of the readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. A valuable contribution to the 
literature of sub-tropical fruit culture is the re- 
port of the Sub-tropical Committee, prepared by 
its chairman, A. H. Manville. Orange-growing in 
Florida was the title of an elaborate and carefully 
prepared paper by C. F. A. Bielby; E. H. Hart read 
a paper on Varieties of the Sweet Orange; George 
R. Fairbanks one on the Orange Industry; H. S. 
Kedney on the Lemon in Florida; George L. Taber 
on Peach-growing in Florida; B. F. Livingstone on 
the Kaki; E. Williams on Honesty in Packing 
Fruit; Henry Foster on American Fruits in For- 
eign Markets; Dudley W. Adams on Botanical 
Names; Dr. J. C. Neal on Cross-fertilization ; Prof. 
3. T. Galloway on the Treatment of Vine Diseases; 
George W. Campbell on Improvement of Our 
Native Grapes; G. L. Lueas on Pineapples; Har- 
rison Reed on the Fig Industry; Baron H. von 
Luttichen on Vitis Vinifera in the South; H. E. 
Van Deman on Judging Fruits. 

The large exhibition building was filled to over- 
flowing, almost, with what seemed to Northern 
eyes an endless variety of oranges, lemons, pomelos 
and other citrus fruits, pineapples, bananas, lognat 
and many other sub-tropical fruits. The superior 
merits of many of the exhibits made it no easy 
task for the judges on the award of the Wilder 
medal. Silver medals were awarded to the Lake 
eounty Shippers Union, Marion county, Symter 
county, Lee county, Rev. Lyman Phelps, E. H. 
Hart, Dudley W. Adams. Bronze medals to Citrus 
county, Polk county, Volusia county, O. P. Rooks 
and E. 8S. Hubbard. A pleasing and enjoyable 
feature of this session were the various excursions 
through the State, provided for the members of 
the society. Migh credit is due to the railroad 
companies who have furnished them special trains 
and free passes throughout the State, thus afford- 
ing their guests an excellent opportunity to inform 
themselves about the various sections of Florida, 
its luxuriant products and its grand possibilities. 











National Farmers’ Institutes. 
> 
The following remarkable measure was intro- 
duced in the United States Senate, February 15, 
1889, by Hon. John C. Spooner of Wisconsin. It is 
numbered Senate 3969, and was referred to the 
Committee on Forestry and Agriculture: 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

“That there shall hereafter be maintainea by 
and in connection with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a system of farmers’ insti- 
tutes, to be held annually, as near uniformly as 
may be throughout the several States and Territo- 
ries of the Union in the agricultural sections. 
Such institutes shall be arranged for and con- 
ducted by the Superintendent of Institutes, which 
office is hereby created, who shall be competent 
and experienced in agricultural matters, assisted 
by such lecturers and experts in the various 
branches thereof as may be deemed necessary. 
Said Superintendent of Institutes shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture at a salary 
of six thousand dollars per year, with power to 
choose first and seeond assistants at salaries of 
four thousand dollars per year, respectively ; fif- 
teen district clerks at a salary of three thousand 
dollars per year each, and such other clerks as 
may be found necessary. 

“The institutes provided for herein shall embrace 
instruction, illustrations, experiments, lectures, 
and discussions of matters pertaining to the chief 
branches of agriculture in the locality where any 
institute may be held, together with information 
as to the most profitable or unprofitable crops or 
agricultural pursuits according to soil, climate and 
markets. Where deemed advisable stenographers 
may be provided for the purpose of securing com- 
plete reports of the lectures and discussions. 

‘** As soon as may be after the close of the circuit 
of institutes for each season, the superintendent 
shall cause to be published a bulletin or report of 
the lectures, discussions, and papers of that sea- 
son. Said bulletins may contain articles and dis- 
cussions relating to a single topic or subject, or 
several subjects, in the discretion of the superin- 
tendent, which may inelude either fertility, farm 
buildings, tile drainage, ensilage, grain raising, 
rice growing, tobacco raising, beef production, 
dairying, pork production, sheep husbandry, horse 
breeding, cotton culture, sugar production, or api- 
culture, or any or all of them. Of these bulletins 
there shall be printed by the Publie Printer one 
million copies annually; but a certain portion of 
this number may be devoted exclusively to a single 
subject, or to two or more subjects, except that no 
bulletin shall contain more than four hundred 
pages, nor shall the entire number of bulletins 
published for or in any year exceed one million 
copies. The distribution of these bulletins shall 
be as follows: One thousand copies to each mem- 
ber of Congress, five thousand copies to each agri- 
cultural experiment station, one hundred copies to 
each farmers’ institute held exclusively under the 
auspices of any State, and the remainder by the 
superintendent as he may deem best. 

“Lecturers, conductors and experts necessary to 
conduct not more than four hundred institutes in 
one season shall be secured by the superintendent 
or his assistants upon the most favorable terms 
possible; but these experts, conductors, lecturers, 
and so forth, shall be paid only for actual time and 
services in conducting such institutes. 

“The Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes is 
hereby authorized to co-operate with any State in 
managing and conducting a cireuit of said insti- 
tutes upon such just and equitable terms as he may 
deem advisable, in which case the whole number 
of institutes fora season may exceed four hundred, 
in proportion as the National institutes co-operate 
with or receive aid from the State institutes: Pro- 
vided, That the entire cost of a season’s institutes 
shall not exceed five hundred thousand dollars, 
exclusive of printing the bulletins and permanent 
salaries.” 


The Ayrshire Breeders. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association in New York, James Chees- 
man, secretary of the New England Creamery Asso- 
ciation, presented a very interesting paper on the 
‘Ayrshire breed of cattle.” A resolution was adopt- 
ed strongly indorsing the action of the convention 
at Knoxville, Tenn., regarding the Department of 
Agriculture. Another resolution embodied an ap- 
peal to Congress to enact legislation to regulate 
still further the manufacture of oleomargarine. A 
committee was appointed to co-operate with simi- 
lar ones from associated breeders of other breeds 
in formulating a scale of points for dairy cows, and 
appointing judges to act on that class in coming 
fairs of the International Exposition company at 
Buffalo, N. Y. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, J. F. Converse, 
Woodville, N. Y.; Vice Presidents, Obadiah Brown, 
Providence, R. I.; H. R. C. Watson, West Farms, 
N. Y.; F. H. Mason, Leon, Ohio; George Bennett, 
San Pablo, Cal.; Treasurer, Henry E. Smith, En- 
field, R. I.; Secretary, C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt.; 
Executive Committee (new members), J. O. Magie, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; S. M. Wells, Wethersfield, Conn. 
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A'VEGETABLE WONDER! 











Copyright, 1888, - Peter ete & Co; 


HENDERSOW'S NEW 


BUSH LIMA BEAN 


Can and Should be Grown in every Garden on the Continent. 


Of all the Novelties in Garden Products ever 
sent out, there is nothing so entirely distinct and 


valuable asthis New Vegetable. Theold Lima 
Bean can only be grown on poles, while the NEW 
BUSH LIMA grows and is cultivated exactly 
like the common bush or snap bean (growing only 
18 inches high), and from the time of its bearing 
in July, produces in abundance delicious Lima Beans 
throughout the entire season until frost. It has, 
besides, an additional value, in thatit is two weeks 
earlier than any other Lima Bean, being fit for the 
table in from 40 to 50 days from time of planting. 

Price (by mail) 25 cents per packet, & 
—— for $1.00, 12 packets for $2.00. 

ackets sufficient for an ordinary- 
siiod family for the season). Directions 
for growing on each packet. Remittances 
can be sent either by Post Office Order, 
Postal Note or Stamps. 

Every purchaser of Henderson’s Bush Lima 
Bean will be sent, without charge, our MANUAL OF 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, a book of 140 pages, 
size, 9 x 11, containing 3 colored plates (the price 
of which is 25 cents), on the distinct under- 
standing, however, ‘that those ordering will say 
in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Notice to the Patrons 


—OF THE— 


VILLAGE NURSERIES. 


In addition to our former offer of a general stock of 
=. pear, apple, as well as a select assortment of small 
ruits we wish you to note the following offers. Sprout- 
ed, N. C., Natural Peach Seed, now ready for ship- 
ment to southern points, also Frosted Va. Natural 
Peach Seed can be shipped at any time to any point. We 
offer until April 1, feet 
and well rooted, at 2.50 per 100 :and $20 per 1000. 
Address all communications t a) 

OS. H. B BLACK & SON, Hightstown, N. J. 


1838. FIFTY YEA 1889. 
Trade-mark label of WONDERFUL 
PEACH. None reliable without it. 
Large stock of Raspber: Y, Strawberry, 
and Blackberry Plants. Moore’s Early, 





Niagara, Diamond, Eaton, and Cd 
Grapes. KIE FER and LECONTE 
PEARS. Spaulding and Japan 


Plums. Apples, Cherries, etc., ete. 
All the worthy old and promising new 
varieties. Catalegues Free. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


WONDERFUL STRAWBERRIES. 

127 bushels to the acre at one picking; also the beauti- 
ful Eureka, first time offered and only by us. 60 other 
varieties, 80 of Grapes, Thompson’s Early Prolific, 
Red Rush, the earliest, etc., etc. Send for catalogue at 

CLEVELAND NURSE CRY. 











once. 
Lakewood, Cuyahoga Co, Ohio. 
SMALL FRUITS ! ins*New and Old ‘Varieties, at 


reasonable rates. Catalogues free. Address 
IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN 








Peach Trees, branched | 


James R. Pitcher. W. A. Manda. 


THE 


United States Nurseries, 
SHORT HILLS, N. J. 
Importers and Dealers in 
Orchids, Exotics and Herdy Plants. 


Cypripediums, the largest and finest stock in the 
world. Orchids, tne largest stock of established plants 
inthe country. Chrysanthemums, over three hundred 
best varieties in stock. The“ Mrs. Alpheus Hardy ” is the 
finest flower ever introduced. Send your order in to 
receive plants in April at one (1) dollar per plant. 
Foliage Plants, of any description or size. 

Flowering Plants of the best kinds. 

Primula Obconica and Cyclamen giganteum a 
specialty. 
ki Ban dy Herbaceous plants by the acre. of the finest 

inds. 

Single Dahlias, 
Write for Catalogues and Price Lists; 


The finest collection in the country. 
free on application. 


aA GR I CULTUR IST. 











ROSES 


| TREES#8és 


We offer | Fruit& Ornamental Trees, 


the largest / Shrubs, Evergreens, 
complete Roses, Pzonies, 
es io Hardy Plants, 


ck i 
the U.8., of Grape Vines, Small Fruits, 


etc., including many Novelties. Catalogues giving 
information indispensable to planters, sent to all re- 
gular customers Frees toothers: No.1. Fruits, l0c. , 
o, 2, Ornamental Trees, &e., illustrated, lic. ; ; No, 3 
Strawberries, No, 4, Wholesale, No. 5, Roses, Free, 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


MIOUNT HOPE ROCHESTER, 
NURSERIES, New York. 





OVER people believe that it 
6,000,006 ays best to buy Seeds 


of the largest ‘and a) reliable house, and they use 


Ferry’s Seeds 


, D. M. FERRY & CO. are 
acknowledged to be the 


Largest Seedsmen 








tive and 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1889 

7 Wili be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and 
to last year’s customers 
= ithout ordering it. Invalu- 

able toall, Every person using 
Garden, Field or Flower Seeds 
Address 















Earliest Cauliflower 
in existence. 


should send for it. 


O.M. FERRY & GO.. Detroit, Mich. 





Lie illeswene ms —_ ual of Tested 
SEEDS, BULBS, TOOLS, &c., 
mailed free to ps seed buyers. Two 
Colored Plates. It tells all about 


« Gardening 

The best Guide. 
Prices Low. 
Seeds Reliable. & 


Used by Thousands of Farmers and 

Gardeners and no complaints. Origi- 

nators of Paragon, Acme, Perfection, 

Favorite,Beauty and other Tomatoes. 

A. W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, 

P. 0. Box 170. Columbus, 0. 
- 7 - 


BIG BUCKEYE FIELD CORN. 
“NYOO L3aMS NIOO a105D 








JOHN SAUL’S 
WASHINCTON NURSERIES. 


OUR CATALOGUE OF 
NEW, RARE AND. BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 
for 1889 will be ready in February. It contains list of all 
the most beautiful and Rare Greenhouse and Hothouse 
plants in cultivation as well as all novelties of merit well 
grown and at very low prices. Every plant lover should 
have a copy. 
ORCHIDS.—A very large stock of choice East 
American, ete. Also Catalogue of Roses, Orchics, 
ete. Allfree to applicants. 

OHN SAUL, Washington, D. C, 


EARLY SEEDING. 


Mr. Paris Gibson of Great Falls (Montana) commenced 
sowing wheat on his fifty-acre field, two miles from Great 
Falls, on the ninth of this month. Of this fifty-aere tract 
forty acres were broken up last summer, and this is the 
first seeding. ‘The other ten acres have been sown to 
wheat the past three years, and every season have pro- 
duced excellent crops of hard, Fife wheat. It is needless 
to state that the crops were grown without irrigation. 
Farmers are gen@rally plowing and sowinggrain. Settlers 
are coming in rapidly, ‘»king the free lands east of the 
city on Box Elder and Beit creeks.—{ Great F Lk ribune. 

For further information apply to F.I.W TNEY, 

G.P.& T.A., St. P. M.& M.Ry., at Pa Minn 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if 
preferred. Salesmen wi inted everywhere. No ex- 

perience needed. Address, sta ing age, 
- W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N. Y. 


Indian, 
Trees, 











Best 
for family, market, and evaporating. 


B tor tans Black Cap, ‘‘ Johnston’s Sweet.’’ 
R. JOHNSTON, Shortsvilie, Ont. Co., N. Y. 








HAMMOND’S SLUG 


Thrip Juice Absolutely Reliable and Safe. 
SCALE, MEALY BUCS 


en DsOw No use e costs about 1-2 centa gallon. For rom 


FISHKILL ON’ HUDSO 


SHOT KILLS BUCS. 


Destroys 
AND CATERPILLARS. 


hlet address 
BY THE SEEDSMEN. 


Parsons & Sons Co,  CLimitea), 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Otfer Selected Specimens of 
Japanese Maples, Climbing 
Hydrangeas, Khododen- 
(rons, Golden Oak, 


And many other Rare Trees and Shrubs. 
logues free for four cents postage. 


Cata- 





FOREST TREES. 


Catalpa Speciosa, 
White Ash, Pruropean 
ia Larch, } Pines, Spruces, 
ye} Arbor Vites, etc., etc, 


m5,» Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 
~ Forest and Evergreem 
Seeds. 


R, DOUGLAS & SON, 
Waukegan, lt, 












CRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES@NPLANTS 


We offer for the Spring trade a large and fine — 
of every lag moh FRUITandOrna 
TRE ES. Shrubs, Roses, Vines, * MA 
FRUITS Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata. 
logue, Spring of 1889, mailed free. Established 1852, 


BLOOMINGTON (PHENIX)NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & (., Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILE 


EVERCREEN HEDCES 


All varieties of Evergreens used for 
Hedges, Seedlings, and Transplanted. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS 


50 Varieties, all sizes. Seedlings by the 
pmiliion. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES | 


2 and shrubs in great, variety. 
prices below competition. Catalogues fre eC. 
Evergreen Nurseries, Evergreen, Wis. 


NATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS. 


BALSAM FIR, ARBOR VIT.®, WHITE PINE, 
SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK. 

6 to 12 inches high at #3 per 1,000—5,000 for 810—10.000 

for $17,50. Packing free. Also prime new appie seed at 

#4 per bushel. 


JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


4 TREE FRUIT AND OR- 


NAMENTAL. 

BUEDGING, ert ae GRAPES, SMALL 

L FRUITS, A FULL ASSORTM ENT. ORNA-} 
() MENTAT, STOC K and BEARING AGE 
Wy, a a specialty. oo — 
wy iogues' Morrisville. 

free. W.H. Moon, Penna. — : 

R is recommended by all experienced 
can perfect fruit be secured. for full direc- 

ons and outfit for hand or horse power, address 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. Lockport, N. Y- 
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to destroy injurious insects 
Horticulturists and by this system only 





Japanese Maples, Tree Roses, New Coni- 
fers, Industry oniageorgaaataias a specialty. 
Fuil line of Small Fruits, etc 
JOHN BUTTERTON, Hammonton, N. J. 
FOR 1889 of select Fruit and 
NEW PRICE LIS Ornamental Trees, Flowering 


Shrubs, etc., mailed free. Address 4 
EDWIN ALLEN, New "mnwiek (Nurseries) N. J. 
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= let Ornamental Foliage Beet,—Striped and Blotched Petunia Hybrida,—New Large-flowering Dwar, 


Tit 


= tions for ign eg ep on each packet. 
= would cost $1.60, but we will mail the entire DIAMOND COLLECTION for —onl - = 
= third their retail value, or FIVE Complete COLLECTIONS for § Te Conte os 


= as ——— — = five varieties would cost as much as the entire assortment. 
= you have not already re- 9 for 188) A handsome book of 168 
= ceived it, write also for BURPEE $ FARM ANNUAL pages, Sis Soteot tramentenseml 
= beautiful colored plates, painted from nature. 


= including Rare Novelties thatcannot be obtained elsewhere. Entirely free from sensationaland exaggerated 
= descriptions, is a trustworthy Guide, ofgreat value to every one who cultivatesa garden in town or country. 


PT 


89.] 
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New Sweet Peas: 


Every one loves and admires the Sweet Pea, 
but very few are aware of the great improvements 
recently attained in this favorite flower. From = 
extensive trialsat our /ordhook Farm, and our = 
recent visits to the leading growers in Europe,we = 
have obtained The Best New Sweet Peas 
including £chkford’s Finest New Hybrids and 
other rare varieties of surpassing béauty. See 
colored plate and illustrations from nature ia 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1 We offer 
our own mixture of the choicestnamed varieties 
at 10¢ts. per pkt., 20Cts. per 0z., 4 02. for 75 cts. 

A newand 


ROYAL PRIZE PANSIE * originalidea. 


We have carefully selected the best varieties of 
English, French, and German Show Pansies, 
Jancy, striped, spotted, and Giant-flowered Pan- 
sies, of which we sell seed ofour own blending, 
at 15 cts. per pkt. of 100seeds, or 2 pkts. for 25¢. 


BURPEE’S FORDHOOK PHLOX. 


A new strain of our own growing, pronounced = 
by expert florists the finest ever seen, both in = 
brilliancy of colors and large size. Pkt, 10 cts. = 


BURPEES’ SUPERB NEW BALSAMS = 


The largest in size, most perfect inform,and 5 
most beautiful in colors. Per packet, 1o cents. = 


NEW FIRE-FEATHERED CELOSIA. 


Strikingly handsome, with magnificent feathery 
f plumes of an intense fire color of rare beauty. 


Weare extensive grows : and in order to ind 
ies = as wellas a of THE BEST FLOWER SEEDS, all lovers of beautiful 
owers to give ourseeds we will send by mail, Jostpaid, to any ad- 
a thorough trial, for 50 Cents dress, ALL the above FIVE Beautiful 
New Flowers AND ALSO one packet each of the New Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—Improved Scar- 






































Quaker City Mignonette,—Double Rose-flowered Portulaca,—New Dwarf Double Pulchra Mevigeae 
Improved Double Mixed Poppy, —Giant Perfection Stocks,—New Miniature Sunflower and Extra Fine 
Mixed Verbena. Illustration and direc- At regular prices the FIFTEEN PACKETS—all the 
Choice Flower Seeds named in this advertisement— = 





OO. Try to get up a Club of = 
he Seeds, givesome toa friend, 
ORDER NOW, andif 


Five. /ostage stamps accepted same as cash. Tf you do not want Sti 


It tells allabout the BEST SEEDS, Bulbs, Plants, &c., 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seedsmen: 


Nos. 475-477 WN. 5th St. and 476-478 York Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


18) a0 eR fff 0 0g 

















“MONEY IN SMALL FRUITS.” 


“The whole story,” as told the past winter by J. H. HALE, in Lectures before vast audi- 
ences at the Farm Institutes of Wisconsin and New York, and Maine, is published for 
. first time in our FREE CATALOGUE, which also describes ALLthe Best NEW 
and OLD varieties of SMALL ERUIT PLANTS grown from pedigree stock. 


the wonderful 
EARHART RASPBERRY ws 
black cap, has 


now been tested over the whole country. ‘‘ Would fruit the whole year through if ithad a 
chance.” “Sir quartstoa plant.” “ Just ropes of berries,” etc., are some of the reports that 


iciact eons: FR UIT S FROM JUNE TO NOVEMBER 


ing, as it 0? 
4 prize for any family garden; and we have been unable to sup- 


ply the demands Pa Send oatal HALE BROTHERS, SOUTH "GLASTONBURY, Conn. 


at once for FREE CATALOG 
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IF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY 


REER’S 


RELIABLE SEEDS 


PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
® standard for over 50 years, with the most critical gardeners. Ourtrial 
‘ oc — usto test, all, and to offer only varieties of merit. Good 
svc” DREER'S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1889 
d. A compl tothe Garden, 


is the finest Seed Catalogue issued. i 

















ete guide 

Farm and Pleasure Ground; contains two colored plates, and 170 pages. 
Is mailed for 15c. in stamps, andincludes your choice of one packet of 
the following novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery ; Semincle Watermelon, the most 
luscious grown; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, blooms from seed the firstseason ; Nastur- 
tiun: Empress of India,the richest crimson color; New Pompone Zinnia, 
in allcolorsmixed. Will mail onepkt. ofeach ofthese varieties, includ- 
Pompong ZINNIA, ing the Calendar, for 60c. Mention paper and if a market gardener. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















SMITH’S x: SEEDS 


ip l/lustrated Catalogue \ Bay=Lists of Choice Seeds, 
RS for 1889 mailed free.s IMPLEMENTS, etc. BULBS, PLANTs, 


INA With dowest prices and full directions for culture,—a good common sense book that 
allshould have. Smith’s Perfection Celery roc. pkt. Golden Self-blanching Celery, 15c. pkt. Alaska Pea, 
earliest of all, roc. pkt. Mammoth Podded Lima Beans, best of all, 15c. pkt.—one pkt. each 40c. Superb 
Royal Pansies, mixed cols, 2oc. pkt. Eckford’s New Hybrid Sweet Peas, mixed cols,15c. pkt.—one pkt. of 
each, 25c. Golden Japan Lily butb, 25c.ea. Elephant Ear bulb, 25c. ea. Tuberose bulb, 5c. each—all 
three for40c. .\WM.H.SMITH,SEEDSMAN, 1018 MARKETST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











Send for Circular giving a full description. See also 
Feb. No. of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Price 75 
cts. per pound, 3 Ibs. ($1.50 by mail, poet aid. $3.00 per 
peck, #10.00 per bush., purchaser paying freight. Address 


B. K. BLISS, 


(Surviving partner of B. K. Bliss & Sons.) 


No. 7 Exchange Place, - - Boston, Mass. 









TO THE FLOWER and VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
Beautifully Illustrated, and containing a Magnificent 
Colored Plate. Mailed to any address Free. Address 
CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, N.Y. Zstadcished 1840. 
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coovt* TRY NORTHERN GROWN. 
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>, seed Potato 


” CATALOGUE 
cri e choicest SEED 
hay SE 
e in the Co 
North-Kast. Ittellsofthe won- 
derfully early MIN ISTER 
and = Low Freights 
East and West. Ittells how 
raise potatoes. Sent free. 


GEORGE W. P. JERRARD, 


CARIBOU, MAINE. 





m le ES, Vines, 
lematis, Rhododendrons, 
ete. Two illus, Catalogues 


6 cts. Free to customers. 
FR 








RAPE VINES>==} 


My specialty for 32 years. Over 100 best new and 
old kinds: Empire State, Diamond, Jewel, Eaton, 
Moyer, Niagara, Witt, Woodruff Red, Moore’s Ear- 
ly, Nectar, Brighton, Pocklington, Delaware, Catawba, 
Elvira, Ives, ete. Nice, medium 1 year Concords, $10 per 
1000.° Also, Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Gooseberries and Currants. Best Plants. ices. 
Catalogues free. GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, O. 











PLANTS of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 


GRAPES Lowest Prices, and 


Largest Assortment of 

o'd and new varieties. At 

dozen rates, free by mail. 

. Special attention called 

to promising Novelties. Send for Price-List. Address 
BUSH &S & MEISSNER, 

Bushberg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


THE “GREEN MOUNTAIN” GRAPE. 


The best early grave yet introduced. Early, sweet and 
delicious. Send for cireular. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SON, New Canaan, Ct. 
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To Help the Farmers. 


Heavy frosts did not injure Amber Cream and 
Evergreen sweet corn grown at the Dakota Exper- 
iment Station, owing to the thickness of the husks. 
This was at Brookings, latitude 44 1-2. 

Of thirteen varieties of Dent corn, most of which 
were advertised to mature in southern Wisconsin, 
only three were found (Bulletin 17) sufficiently 
early to depend upon fora general crop—Pride of 
the North, North Star, Golden Dent, and Queen of 
the North. 

The Vermont Board of Agriculture report for 
1887-8 is an exceedingly valuable volume, contain- 
ing 400 pages of solid readable reasoning and reports 
of farmers’ experiences. The table of formulas 
for compounding food rations is especially com- 
plete, and reflects great credit upon Secretary 
Cooke. 

The organization of the Oregon experiment sta- 
tion has been delayed owing to complications in 
the affairs of the agricultural college with which 
it is connected, but the station is now under way, 
with E. Grimm as director, P. H. Irish as chemist 
and E. R. Lake as botanist and horticulturist, and 
other workers are soon to be engaged. The insti- 
tution is located at Corvallis. 

Experiments with surface tillage (Bulletin 
Connecticut Experiment Station) for the pur- 
pose of conserving soil moisture and to prevent 
evaporation show the importance of this cultiva- 
tion, a compact surface promoting evaporation 
while a loose surface retards it and saves the 
moisture for the plant. This fact is sufficiently un- 
known by the majority of farmers to warrant re- 
peated experiments. 

Another season’s experience with the diffusion 
process at the sugar experiment station at Kenner, 
in Southern Louisiana, has proved so successful 
that some planters will adopt this system. As 
much as 250 pounds of sugar per ton of sugar cane 
have been obtained (Louisiana, November report). 
Prof. Stubbs believes that clarification in the cell 
will also be practical, and that by it a large amount 
of labor and expense will be saved. 

Repeated tests at the Minnesota experiment sta- 
tion show that from forty to sixty per cent of 
frosted wheat will germinate. Hence farmers 
whose wheat was frosted need not go to great ex- 
pense for new seed, but can plant that part of the 
crop that was least frosted. Weshould not advise 
planting frosted wheat on an extensive scale this 
spring, but try it in a small way until the success 
of this seed is more thoroughly demonstrated. On 
the famous Dalrymple farms in Dakota a large 
area will be planted in frosted wheat this spring. 

A whole potato used for seed (about the size 
of a hen’s egg and eighteen bushels to the acre) 
produces a larger yield than any other quantity. 
This is Major Alvord’s conclusion from his work at 
Houghton farm and at the Maryland Station. At 
the latter place, whole potatoes produced a value 
of $67.20 per acre over the cost of the seed, while a 
single eye on a small piece produced only $23.60 
over the cost of seed. The results of more or less 
repeated trials at the stations in New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri and Massachusetts are cited (Bulletin 
2, Maryland) to substantiate the conclusion, “The 
more seed potato planted, the more and better the 
crop.” 

The quantity of seed required ror vegetables 
sown in drills is usually much less than seedsmen 
recommend, according to Prof. L. H. Bailey’s ex- 
perience at the Michigan station (Bulletin 40). Hen- 
derson recommends one quart of peas to each 100 
feet of drill, but Bailey found that quantity suffi- 
cient to sow 212, 245, 283, 261 and 283 feet of drill re- 
spectively with five standard varieties. The 
recommendation of one ounce of radish seed for 
100 feet of drill proved to be about right, but an 
ounce of beet seed sowed 85 feet of drill and was 
much too thick, though Henderson allows an ounce 
to only 50 feet. An ounce of parsnip seed to 250 feet 
of drill was twice too thick; Henderson allows that 
for 200 feet. Bailey found an ounce of carrot seed 
made much too thick a stand in 377 feet of drill, 
although 150 feet is the seedsmen’s recommenda- 
tion. Theusual allowance for salsify, one ounce of 
seed to 70 feet, was about right. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the ordinary planter is 
not as careful as Prof. Bailey, and that it is easier 
to thin out superfluous plants than to supply the 
want of them. Allowance must also be made for 


» 


~ 


unfavorable conditions for germination, so that 
Mr. Henderson’s long experience should not be 
lightly set aside. 








For a good spring medicine we confidently recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. By its use thetblood is purified, en- 
riched and vitalized, that tired feeling is entirely over- 
come and the whole body given strength and vigor. The 
appetite is restored and sharpened, the digestive organs 
are toned, and the kidneys and liver invigorated. 

Those who have never tried 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


should do so this season. Itis a thoroughly honest and re- 
liable preparation, purely vegetable, and contains no in- 
jurious ingredient whatever. Thousands who have taken 
it with benefit testify to its peculiar curative power. 

“ Early last spring I was very much run down, had ner- 
vous headache, felt miserable and all that. I was very 
much benefited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and recommend it 
to my friends.” Mrs. J.M. TAYLOR, 1119 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, O N. B. Besure to get 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists, #1; six for @5. Prepared only by 
C. I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








The chief reason for the marvellous success of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is found in the article itself. It is merit 
that wins, and the fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually 
accomplishes what is claimed for it, is what has gained it» 
firm and constantly increasing hold upon the confidence 
of the people. From asmall beginning it has in ten years 
won its way to the front, despite the most powerful 


The Spring 
Medicine 


opposition. Nothing but recognized merit, assisted by 
skillful, original and honest advertising has given Hood's 
Sarsaparilla the largest sale and made it the medicine first 
in the confidence of our countrymen. 

“T have been troubled for many years with violeni 
headache. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me so much good that 
Tamjalmost wholly cured. I earnestly recommend Hood's 
Sarsaparilla to all who suffer with headaches.” Mrs. FE. 
SATCHELL, Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Purifies 
the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold by druggists, $1; six for #5; Pre- 
pared by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








A GOOD FARM 


For sale or exchange in any part of the United States. 
We are organizing three Colonies. We have more proper- 
ty for sale thanany other Real Estate firm in America. 
Send to us for particulars, Bulletin and terms. State 
location you desire. References given. 
Inter-state Real Estate Exchange, 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE. 


An excellent,’ fruit farm of 60 acres, 





delightfully 


situated on a beautiful lake in the Peach belt of 
Western Michigan. 40 acres improved, 5 acres in 
grapes, hundreds of peach, apple and cherry trees. Large 


“oun small fruits. A fine opportunity to get a good 
ome amid pleasant surroundings. For particulars address 
Cc. 8S. SCOFIELD, Jamestown, N. Y. 


,317 ACRE FARM FOR SALE. 6 miles from 
Cleveland, population 260,000 and growi:g. Two rail- 
roads. One mile from both depots. One of the 


Best Stock or Dairy Farms 
in Ohio. Large creek flows throuzh farm; abundance of 
timber and stone; large farm house, hay barn, horse barn, 
good grain and implement house. Will sell very low on 
terms to suit purchaser. Address i 

A. M. WHITAKER, Bedford, Q, 


O EXCHANGE-In Long Branch, N. J., valuable 
real estate for horses, timothy hay and rye straw. Ad- 
dress JOHN A. KELLY, 1200 10th ave, N. Y. City. 


MISSISSIPPI LAN " Farms and timbered land eli- 


a giblv located in State of Miss- 
issippi, for sale by PERRY NUGENT, Salem, Va. 
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Wisconsin and Michigan, gives access to desirable 
Superior Advantages Given to Parties Who 
Railway Company pays cash for cordwood. 
“$00” Railway, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Irrigated lands in Kansas; Coal, Iron and Timber lands 

W. R. LINN, 46 Arcade, Springfield, Ohio. 
‘*South Florida Progress,” send 6e postage. “ Florida 
RANGE GROVE FOR SALE InStarke, pert 
HE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
Handiwork : 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 


agricultural lands and large bodies of Pine, 
Will Erect Saw Mills or Factories. 
For further information address 
EAT ATTRACTIONS 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, and other Southern States; im- 
FLORIDA! FREE INFORMATION. 
Facts,” 144 pages, 50c; 240 pages, cloth, ®1. Invalu- 
Co., Fla., 40 acres. Address J. Q. Ns, 
= 
is full of useful information on Woman’s 
lady should subscribe for it. Price, 50c, a Year. Address 


The opening of the new **80O”’ railway across 
Hemlock and Hardwood Timber. 
Choice farming lands cheap and mostly on time. 
CH, Chief Engineer, 
C for LARCE INVESTORS. 
wmense tracts in Mexico. Perfect titles and_low prices 
For map, State bulletin, pamphlet, and Sample Weekly, 
able. O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Street, New York. 
Springfield, N. J.or CHAS. D. STEARNS, Starke, Florid:” 
Knitting, Crotechet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 
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“Consider the Lilies, how they grow.”’ 


STANDARD WORKS ON BOTANY 


BY 


Object Lessons in Botany. ALPHONSO WOOD, PH.D. 


This work contains, first, a simple treatise on the science of Botany, commencing with single and simple forms: 
viz., the leaf, and advancing by an imperceptible ascent to the higher combinations, both in Forms, Growth, Life, and 
Classification of Plants. INTRODUCTORY PRICE, #1.00. 


The Class Book of Botany. ALPHONSO WOOD, Pu. 


The Class Book is of the highest grade. It includes a full exposition of the principles of the science, together with 
a Flora, or description of all our plants, both native and foreign. In this work each and every species is delineated in 
popular as well as in technical terms, while a vast and comprehensive system of Analytical Tables pervading the whole 
Flora conducts the inquirer almost immediately to the point of his research, 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE, $2.50. 





» 4 ® BY 
The American Botanist and Florist. 4. wooo. rx». 

Of all manuals of Botany published in this country this is the most suitable for class instruction as wellas for pri- 
vate study. The First Part, comprising Structural and Physiological Botany, is a concise treatise free from all super- 
tluous verbiage, containing all the principles and definitions of the science arranged in lessons of suitable length and 
fullyillustrated. The second part consisting of the Flora, for the convenience and availability of its analytical tables 
and synopsis of genera, the conciseness as well as completeness of its description of genera and species, the vast num 
ber of species distinctively described and the typographical execution, is unequaled by any other Flora in use. 

INTRODUCTORY PRICE, $1.75. 


How to Study Plants; o1, Fourteen Weeks in Botany. 


By J. DORMAN STEELE (hee of ‘A Fourteen rit Course ” in each Natural Science), and ALPHONSO 
VOOD (author of a series of Botanical Text-Books). 

This work has been prepare a in response to repeated calls from teachers for a Botany on the plan of the Fourteen 
Weeks’ Series in Science. The method of the book is entirely different from the ordinary one. Instead of treating 
special topics, as leaves, roots, ete., and giving samples of each sort, an entire plant, with root, stem, leaf and flower, is 
portrayed and carefully analyzed. I} UCTORY PRICE, 1.00. 


Wood "Ss Illustrated Plant Record. ALPHONSO WOOD, PH.D. 


The value of botanical analysis as an educator, in developing the faculty of attention, of discernment, reason, judg- 
ment, and generalization, has never been, and cannot be, overestimated. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 55 CENTS. 


The Botanical Outfit. 


Comprising all the utensils for the Gathering, Preservation, and analysis of Plants and Flowers. Every student of 
Botany should possess an outfit. Interest in the study is thereby enhanced. and great convenience afforded. It is sure 
to repay the investment. Outfit comprises: Tin Trunk, 14x11 in. square ; Tweezers, Wire Netting, Straps, Knife, Plant 
Record, Microscope, Pressing Paper, Trowel. Every article in this outfit is warranted first-class. Price %8.00. 

Teachers and School Officers desiring the best and freshest text-books on the Science of Botany are re- 
spectfully requested to communicate with us. Sample copies of any of these books will be sent for examina- 
tion, post-paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt of the introductory price, by the publisher. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York and_ Chicago. 
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STRONGEST and EASIEST REGULATED | 
ALL WORKING PARTS 
Made of MALLEABLE IRON. 
TANKS, PUMPS and HAY TOOLS. 


CATALOGUE FREE. ADDRESS 


SPRINCFIELD MACHINE co. pam, THE BEST IS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO CHEAPEST. 


Heebners’ Patent Level-Tread Horse- “Powers 


With Patent — Regulator. 





Heebners’ Improved Threshing Machine, Fodder 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Wood-Saws, Field Rollers. Extraor- 
dinary success with latest improvements. Catal oques 
Free. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdaie, 


WHITMAN’ NEW PATENT 


Guaranteed superior 

~toany Lever Press now 

x made*for Hay, Straw and 

Wool. Always vide us. Received First Premium 
at all prominent fairs for past five years, over 
Doderick and others. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
WHITMAN AGR’L CO,, St. Louis, Mo. 


Also ee the Best Steam Press made 


















in America. 
BEST tp BRICKMOTILE 
Wet sen 


. W. PENFIELD & SON 
Willoughby,Ohio. 












FARM ENGINES 


Upright =e Horizontal, 
Stati 


onary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable, 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor* 


ECLIPSE DIGGER 


The greatest or saving tool ever in- 
ih vented. Unlike anything in the market. 
Capacity, 200 to 300 holes, 2ft. deep, per day. 

The only digger that w — successful y 
) in sod, stony or rocky 


y in 
NO BACK BREAKING 3, ct, a 


handle easily through the hardest ground. 
Send for Girosier and Price List. Address 
LAGONDA MFG. CO. Springfield, 0. 











2 NEW AERC FN a THE PRICE OF chic | 
troduce our crea beeen eg 


To in 
Sa for 90 dage only, send —— 


INTING 
Susur and themes 
imion Hoox Hat 











SEDGWICK WOVEN STEEL WIRE FENCE AND GATES, 


_ 7 





Best_Fences and Gates for all purposes. Teee Catalogues, 
giving full particulars and prices. Ask Hardware Dealers, or 
address, mentioning this paper. 

SEDGWiIcCK BROS... RICHMOND,IND. | 








Fairbut False; 16 other splendid Picket Fence Machine for $10.00. 
TWO Novels & Home Cirele, 3 mos., for 3 Guaranteed. Hundreds in use. Freight paid, 


10c. HOME CIRCLE, St. Louis.Mo. Circulars free. S. HM. Garrett, Mansfield, O 








Planter and Fertilizer 
complete in one machine, 


BING of the CORN FIELD 
Thousands in use giving 
entire satisfaction. 
Agents wanted. Cata- 
& ues free. ane this paper 
os ROMGOLD, 
You, Pa. 
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ENRY D. TAYLOR, Springfield, Mass., will 
send a handsomely bound copy of “16 Old Maids,” 
for only 30 cents in stamps. 





FREE TO ALL. 


Send your address immediately, on postal card 
for our 80-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue, 
describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 
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The Old Cow’s Longing for Spring. 
OSCAR ELY. 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my calf- 


hood, 


When fond rumination presents them to view(1)— 
The wild bushy hill-side, half pasture and half 


wood, 


And all the rare nooks where the white clover 


grew. 


The swamp filled with cowslips, the brook running 


through it, 


The pond where we stood in the water to drink— 


In fancy I stand on the margin and view it, 
And browse on the bushes that grow 
brink, 


on 


the 


And range the old pasture, the turf-bound old 


pasture, 


The moss-covered pasture that made the milk 


shrink! 


And know they will learn in their Institute meet- 
ings 
How best to raise 
claws. 
They laugh at the farmer, and plotting to plunder 
Our corn crop for their crops, treat scarecrows 
with scorn (5). 
While taking their grub they would think it a 
blunder 
To eat any cut-worms—they much prefer corn, 
As we have observed, looking down from our 
pasture, 
The moss-covered pasture, at eve and at morn. 


corn—with the bill or the 


iv. 
They think a dead horse a fine piece de resistance, 
They live without work, like all other blacklegs, 
And think it no shame to prolong their eggsistence 
By robin’ the Redbreast, and eating her eggs. 
The ravenous gluttons we know are omnivorous, 





The frogs and the mice they may eat if they will; 





A Citrus Fair. 
—>- 

The recent county horticultural fair in the city 
of San Bernardino was a very gratifying-one. The 
long, warm summer, and the absence of frosts and 
high winds during the winter caused the oranges 
to mature early, and gave them a rare beauty. “Of 
course Riverside, the pioneer orange town of the 
county, made the largest exhibit, the Navels being 
the most prominent feature. They are wonderfully 
rich in color this year, and have already developed 
that delicate flavor for which they were noted. “| 
never knew what an orange was capable of till! 
tasted one of those big Navels yesterday,” re- 
marked a fresh Eastern visitor to the writer. But 
the Mediterranean Sweets, the next variety in 
vogue, are also abundant, with the St. Michael, 
Malta, Blood, and other favorite sorts. There is 
also a promising show of seedlings. Our own Read- 
lands, with its neighbors Crafton and Highlands, 
followed after Riverside and fairly rivaled it in 
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If. 
If he’ll turn us out I will pardon the cow-boy 
For killing the frogs till we gave bloody milk (2). 
We gamboled in cereals with him and the plow- 
boy 
Last summer while sampling the crop in the silk. 
Though chased by old Rover, and in the affray bit, 
I kicked the dog over, and thought it good fun (3). 
* Forsan hee olim meminisse juvabit,” 
I said, as we slashed through the rows on the 
run, 
And sought the old pasture, the turf-bound old 
pasture, 
The moss-covered pasture, where grass there was 
none. 


Ill. 


The crows hold caucuses, and interchange greet- 
ings (4) 
In spring, and we judge the effect from the caws, 


RUMINATING 





But from such a feast may the good Lord deliver us, 
And give us clean grass and a drink from the rill 
Which runs through the pasture, the turf-bound 
old pasture, 
The moss-covered pasture upon the side-hill. 


v. 


A bluebird upon the tall well-sweep is singing (6), 
The crows round the cornfield are taking a look, 
The crocuses (yellow, not black ones) are springing, 

The violets open their eyes by the brook. 
We know it is spring, though we're chained up all 
winter, : 
For out in the orchard we hear the birds trill, 
And see, when we’re watered, the grasses begin ter 
Grow green on the slope, and it makes our hearts 
thrill 
To think of the pasture, the turf-bound old pasture, 
The moss-covered pasture upon the side-hill! 


IN SPRING-TIME. 





beauty of exhibit if not in magnitude. Although 
the chief feature of the fair was the collection of 
oranges, all the horticultural industries were fairly 
represented. There were as fine samples of raisins 
as one would wish to see; also lemons, olives, al- 
monds, walnuts, dried peaches, apricots, and nec- 
tarines, canned fruits, jellies and honey. There 
was also a small but good display of vegetables, 
and some excellent apples. It is being discovered 
in California that a flavor can be put into apples if 
the proper location is selected for growing them; 
and the same may be added regarding pears, for 
the benefit of people who have tasted insipid sam- 
ples of California pears in the East. 
W. H. W. CAMPBELL, San Bernardino Co., Cal. 
—_o 

Pleasant Words.—The telescope which we or- 
dered as a premium in renewing our subscription 
came promptly, and we are much pleased with it. 
Your calendar has also been received and is very 
handsome and convenient. J. R. HANCHETT. 
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“HDLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE. 
special Inducement for the 


Ou account of being obliged to vacate 500 acres, April 1, 
we must reduce our stock of Horses and Cattle. 


THE GRANDEST LOT OF 


BUTTER BRED BULLS 


EVER OFFERED. 

Cows and Heifers equally choice. Superb 
CLYDESDALE Stallions, Mares and Fillies, 
PERCHERON Stallions of Superior Breeding. 
TROTTING-BRED 
Stallions of choicest 
S families. FRENCH 
COACH Stallions and 
Fillies of unequaled 

me mn style and action. 

First come first served. Send for catalogue, or het- 
ter, come and see for yourselves. In writing mention this 
paper. 






SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, 
160 Head in Advanced Registry. Syracuse, N. Y. 





ERTEL’S VICTOR HAY PRESS 
PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
DOING MOST AND BEST WORK 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE(. 
onTa AGAINST ALL OTHER 








Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, 


Workers oF Woop or MerAL, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
Machines, can bid lower, andsave 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their, 
work. Also for 
Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire jour- 
neymen’s trades before they “go 
forthemselves.” Price-List Free, 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES COO, 

Noe g§ +: Ruby St., Rockford, Il, 










and all material used by 
Scroll Saws the Scroll Sawyer or 
Woodworker. Send 4¢ in stamps for 
large Illust’d Catalogue of Saws, Tools, 
Designs, ete., or send 10¢c in stamps and 
wwe will send you Catalogue, Design 
Lists, 40 coupon and discount offers and 
80 cents worth of full size Scroll Saw 
Designs. Laragest stock of Tools and 
Sais in the United States. The John 
Wilkinson Co.55 State St.,Chicago, 1. 








Newtown Double Geared, “¥¢1q Horse Powers, 


and Threshers and Cleaners are the best. 
Wealso manufacture Self-Dump 






Rakes, Corn Shellers, Farm “Rollers, ra 
Send for circulars and price lists. 
A. BLAKER & CO., Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


si MOSELEY'S 


ud Ti OCCIDENT 

i a 

i ii =! i CREAMERY. 

iy eT SOLD ON MERIT. 

| Send for Special Introduc- 

tory Offer. 

ia Val Freight Paid by us. 
i} MOSELEY & PRITCHARD 
S =; MANUFACTURING 60, 


———_—_ | = Clinton, - 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions tor erecting sent with the first 

mill. Al Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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$2.50 WILL BUY A PAIR OF THE BEST KIP BOOTS 


FOR FARMERS EVER PLACED ON THE MARKET. 


You can get them through any country storekeeper in any State or 
erritory. 


JAMES MEANS’ 


Quarter Eagle Boot. 


(Trade Mark.) 


A RELIABLE KIP BOOT FOR FARMERS, 


10 Mills make one Cent. 
10 Cents make one Dime; 
10 Dimes make one Dollar: 
10 Dollars make one Eagle, 







And witha Quarter Eagle any Farmer in the Country 
can now buy aboot that willsatisfy him. Farmers have 
been looking for sucha boot for a long time and now 
it has come. 


TO COUNTRY STORE-KEEPERS. If you invest $20 or $30 of your capita , 
Eagle Boots for farmers, that amount of|money will enable you to carry a cnapiale samertomet ot cor Ses 
in your stock so that you can fit any farmer. You of course desire to attract new customers to your stores Your 
customers want you to sell these boots and you cannot afford to disappoint farmers when they come into your store 
and say : ‘I want a pair of the James Means’ Quarter Eagle Boots.”’ ‘ : 

Send to us for wholesale prices. “ A word to the wise is sufficient.” Are you wise? 


JAMES MEANS’ BOOTS and SHOES are unexcelled in merit. 


Positively none genuine unless having our name and price stamped plainly on the soles. Your retailer will supply 
you with boots and shoes so stamped if _you insist upon his doing so: if y 3 ; r > “om 
into buying inferior shoes upon which they make a larger profit. ee Ee ee ee ee ee ee 


JAMES MEANS’ $3.00 AND $4.00 SHOES, 


‘Competition is the Life of Trade,’ and if you have not seen our latest improved goods you canr agi 
how lively trade is, or how hard our competitors have to work to keep within sight uf us. ask your setalioe fe" the 
JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE, or the JAMES MEANS’ $4 SHOE, according to your needs. 





Such has been the recent progress in our branch of industry that we are now able to affirm that the JAMES MEANS’ 
#4 SHOE is in every respect equal to the shoes which only a few years ago were retailed at eight or ten dollars. If you 


will try on a pair you will be convinced that we do not exaggerate. Ours are the original $3 and Shoes, and those 
who imitate our system of business are unable to compete with us in quality of factory products. In our lines we are 
the largest manufacturers in the United States. 

Boots and Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold by wide-awake retailers in all parts of 
the country. We will place them easily within your reach in any State or Territory if you will invest one cent in a 
postal card and write tous. Please mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. ‘ 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
Here follows a list of a few of the dealers who carry our goods in stock. 


NEW YORK CITY: Ferris & Son, 81 Nassau Street; BROOKLYN: Meade & Co., 139 Myrtle Avenue, 
Buffalo: J. Crate, 456 Main Street. NEW JERSEY: Jersey City, Rittmaster, 34 Newark yo Newark, 
Wilson, 859 Broad Street ; Paterson, Meyer Bros., 151 to 187 Main Street. WASHINGTON, D. C.: Moran, 
1022 Seventh Street. PENNSYLVANIA: Philad lphia, Cadmus, 17 South Ninth Street; Pittsburg, D. 
Carter, Fifth Avenue. OHIO: Cincinnati, G. Giesting, 52 West Fifth Street; Cleveland, Berman, 565 Pearl 
Street. INDIANA: Indianapolis, Karle & Co., 93 East Washington Street: Terre Haute, Kivits, 328 
Main Street. ILLINOIS: Chicago, N. B. Holden, 226 State Street. MISSOURI: St. Louis, Reid & Co., 
411 North Broadway; Kansas City, Holmes & Co., 1502 East Eighteenth Street; St. Joseph, F. Wenz. 
GEORGIA: Savannah, Nichols, 128 Broughton Street. TENNESSEE: Memphis. John W. Voegeli & 
Co.; Nashville, W. A. Grady. VIRGINIA: Richmond, Samuels, 1437 East Main Street. ALABAMA: 
Mobile, F. & A. McGill. NEBRASKA: Omaha, G. S. Miller, 612 North Sixteenth Street. COLORADO: 
Denver, 8. A. Bent, 1913 Larimer Street. MONTANA: Butte City, Ducharme & Co.,; elena, F. E. Gage 
& Co. WASHINGTON TERRITORY: Seattle, J. H. Rengstorff; Tacoma, F. G. Runge; Spokane 
Falls, Skerritt & Donnelly. OREGON: Portland, The “Red Front,” 29 North First Street. CALIFORNIA: 
San Francisco, Nolan & Descalso, 11 Third Street; San Jose, Koenig & Sou; Los Angeles, N. Benjamin ; 
San Diego, A. J. Jacob. . 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 








, PROFITS For FARMERS, 


A storm is coming. Buy Oborn’s Hay 
Carriers and save yourhay. Thou- 
sands inuse. We make the latest and 
best improved Hay Tools. Save time. 
Save money by sending for CATALOGUE. 
Box B, OBORN BROS., Marion, Ohio 
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Beautiful New $250 Upright Piano, 74% 
octaves, Rosewood Case, only $165. 
New $65 Organs only $35. Siu en= 
dous bargains. Shipped subject to 
10 days test.” Freight paid both ways if 
peony sng Pt fAWor ke oie 

on paper. OR- | 
GAN CO.. Washington, NJ.Us 8. | 


SAVE MONEY. BEFORE YOU BUY 


Send to ZY CLE or GUN 

©., for Prices. Over 400 shop worn and second 
hand Cycles, Repairing and Nickeling. Biey- 
cles, Guns and Typewriters taken in trade, 
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Complete 





list of Ve 
completely } revised and improved 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1889—THE PIONEER SEED Y CATALOGUE OF AMERICA. 
etables, Flowers, Bulbs and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. 
New Type, Contains more varieties than any other catalogue 
rinted. wire elegant colored plates, 8x10¥4 inches, and a frontispiece. 

fand or cultivates a plant should have a copy. 

for 15 cents worth of Seeds, only 15 cents. 





New Shape, 


Every person who owns a foot of 


Price of Vicx’s FLorat Gurpe, containing a certificate good 


JAMES VICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N 


pas 
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FED 


CHOICEST OLD. 


YOU WANT IT 


ORDER DIRECT. 


save allcommissions. Thirty-fifth year; 





Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 
bines more good qualities than any other. 
want PURE TESTED 

8 CHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send tg 


OUR VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 


Containing about 140 pages with hundreds of illustrations. 
RDER D Get the best at honest prices, and IT’S A BEAUTY! 
24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


_ STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


ROSES 


RAREST NEW. 


we - 
SEED or anything on 


PLANTS 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


















GRAPE: 


Headquarters and lowest rates for 


__EMPIRE STATE & NIAGARA 


EATON 


old and new vae 
APES, 
aad SeGHAPES, 
ranted true. Alsoother 
SMALL FRUITS. 
Cheap by mail. Dee 
scriptive Catalogue 
Free. Sole Owners and 
SAT of the new 


Black Grape, now first offered for sale. 


T. 8S. HUBBARD CO.,, Fredonia, N.Y. 























FAY oer 


NIAGARA, EMPIRE ST 





CURRANT 


RE STA) TE, Illustrated Catalogue. 


GRAPES*: 


EATON, MOYER and all others, now and old; 
» Lowest prices, highest grading, warrante 
CEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia. N. Vo 


[ easesy pueut 


GRAPE ‘VINES 
IN AMERICA. 


; — small fruits 


true. In every respect a ean. 














Small Fruita. T te. & Sample Vinee 
Illustrated E.. Price List free. 


e Earliest and Best, Reliabl 


LEWIS ROESCH, 


850,000 GRAPE VINES 


200 VARIETIE a {oe oe eee gpertere. * dng | vd YER, th 
under seal, Also 
mailed for 15 cents. 


FREDONIA, N, Y. 








SE 


Dealers in peter. Clover, 


ED 


Warehouse s $104 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 


Flax, Hungarian, 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, etc. 
115,117 & 119 Kinzie St. 

104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. 
198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St. 


Millet, Red Top, Blue 


OP CORN, 
OFFICES, 115 Kinzie ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Send for 1889 


CEM and JE 
NEW MODEL 


WE CHALLENG 


Illustrated 
Catalogue. 





the world to produce a line of im 
ciency, durability, finis 


ah 


ements THEIR EQUAL for effi- 
and for so little money. 









IRON AGE 





HARROWS, 
HORSE HOES, 





L WHEEL HOES, 


AND CULTIVATORS. 














SEED DRILLS, &c. 















SPRING TOOTH HARROWS. 


IMPROVED REVERSIBLE HARROW —— 


BEST IMPLEMENTS ON EARTH 
Sn WRITE | x 
’ 


HERENDEEN CO.Geneva.NY. 
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YOUR OWN 


G Rl N Bone, Meal, 


Oy ster Shells, 
raham Flour 6 


in the 
CGHAND MILL “ss” 


er cont. more made 
Ais POW MILLS and 
imonials 


FARM FF i Acacias 
gent on application. WI LSON BROS. Daten, Pa 


ILLs 
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VARIETIES OF 
FRUIT TREES, 
VINES. PLANTS. ETC. 


Apple, Pear.Peach,Cherry, Plum, 
uince, Strawberry, nqgeert ye 
sack berry, Currants, Grapes, 

Gooseberries, &. Send for Catalogue, 
J.S. COLLINS, - Moorestown, N. J. 











‘ S a OUR NEW 3 
FREE 
FD © -on- : 


APPLICA- 
TION. 


_ 
E Novelties, <o E} 
D Choice Grown. Cy DI 


S Higganum Mfg, Corp. ¢ S 


P. O.Box 376, N. Y. City. 
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i” Prettiest BOOK ever 
yg Printed. Thousands of 
Engravings. Best SEED 
=*- & cheapest ever grown. 
== Pkts 3c Cheap as dirt by 
ae oz. & lb. 100000 pkts. new 
sorts dinded FREE to Customers. I give 
away more than some firms sell. Send for my 
Catalogue. R. H..Shumway, Rockford, Tit, 
OF ALL KINDS, 


FAR M SE E D Alfalfa or  Lucern, 


Clover and Grass Seed. Fresh Seed mixed for per. 
manent mowing and pasturage. English Field Peas and 
Mangold Wurzel Seed from the best growers in England, 
COLLIE or SHEPHERD DOGS, pure bred, from imported 
males and females. 

WILLIAM CROZIER, Northport, Long Island, N. Y, 











WONDERFUL 
Ford’s 
4 Jessie, Mammoth and Itasca Strawberries: 
LOB ij all kinds of Fruit Trees and best Small Fruits 

“Jat Fair View Nurseries. Estab’d 1835. o/d- 
est in the State. Caté Go and price-list free. 
Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 
A. Double Gang “ ACME” Pulveriz- 


Clod Crusher and Leveler 


NEW FRUITS! Globe 
Late, White and John Haas Peac h; 










ing Ilarrow, 
will be sent to any responsible farmer 


and if it does not suit may be sent back 


at the expense of the manufacturer. 


No pay is asked until tried on his farm. 


Farmers should not, therefore, let deal- 


ers palm off on them a base imitation 


j 
| 





or inferior tool under the assurance 


that it is better. See advertisement on 


page 217. 





THE STANDARD 
* BERRY PACK AGEOF THE WOR 


“LANES BODLEY 60, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAW MILLS 
AND ENGINES 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. SEND 
FOR CIRCULARS. AN EXPERIENCE OF THIRTY 
YEARS PERMITS US TO OFFER THE BEST. 





FREE TO ALL. 


Send your address immediately, on postal eard, 
for our s0-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue, 
describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 


rte ife. 
ing to Rural a upp CO., 751 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Farming in Foreign Lands. 


ae 

An agricultural school has been established on 
the island of Luzon by the governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The Victorian farmers’ protective association is 
on the right track. It has gone so far as to vote 
22.50 a day and traveling expenses to the executive 
council while engaged in the association’s work. 
When a farmers’ organization decides that it can 
pay for the time and expenses of its officers it is 
in a solid position. 

A scheme for improving the fowls of the poor 
peasantry in southern and western Ireland is meet- 
ing with hearty response among English poultry 
preeders. The idea is to have these fanciers send 
their surplus stock to one party to be by him dis- 
tributed among deserving peasants. This is a pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Those interested in restricting undesirable immi- 
gration in the United States will find a useful les- 
son in Natal. Immigrants arriving there are ex- 
amined with great care, and those in unsuitable 
health are either compelled to return or are allot- 
ted to employers on the understanding that they 
will be received back by the department of immi- 
gration when they become incapacitated for work 
and sent home. The consequence is that healthy 
immigrants are the rule. 

In Prussia many of the agricultural societies 
own thoroughbred bulls, the service of which their 
members can have for a small fee. These societies 
maintain traveling teachers of improved farming, 
several schools in which everything connected 
with husbandry is taught, and an institute for 
chemical research. They obtain their working cap- 
ital from the State on loan fora fixed period, and 
reimburse themselves from the dues levied for the 
use of their animals and machinery. 

In judging cows in milk at the fairs of the Brit- 
ish dairy farmers’ association in London, due credit 
is allowed for the time the cow has been in milk, 
the quality of the milk, ete. A demand is now 
springing up that similar allowance should be 
made in judging cows at ail fairs. Itis held that 
the minimum milking period should be at least 307 
days, and that every good milking cow should give 
milk for at least that time. But many breeders 
would not reject cows as breeders which give milk 
not more than 250 days. 

South Australian farmers have organized a co-op- 
erative union with head-quarters at Belalie, upon 
the principles followed by numerous unions in the 
other colonies. The nominal capital is $100,000 in 
shares of $5 each, and the objects are to ship and 
dispose of farmers’ products to the best advantage, 
to effect advances upon such products, to procure 
for sale to members the goods and implements re- 
quired, and to extend the business in any needed 
direction, but to confine its benefits exclusively to 
its members, and divide the profits pro rata. 

In Victoria, Australia, the government has ap- 
propriated $1,250,000 to assist in establishing man- 
ufacturing enterprises among farmers and in other 
ways promote agriculture and allied industries. 
It proposes to give from $1,000 to $2,500 as an en- 
dowment. to butter factories, which have as yet 
made comparatively little progress in Victoria, 
although they prove very successful in New South 
Wales. The Victorian farmers also demand the 
abolition of the license or internal revenue fees on 
Victorian grown tobacco, which have given the big 
manufacturers in Melbourne a monopoly of the 
business and wiped out of existence the small 
country factories, Which is much in the line of our 
own experience in the United States. 

The system of bonuses for encouraging agricult- 
ural development, adopted by some of the Austral- 
ian colonies, is held by many of the hard-working 
farmers to be of no advantage to them. They have 

come forward with a suggestion that the govern- 
ment organize a farmers’ bank with a capital of 
$30,000,000, to be Joaned on farmers’ improved real 
estate at four or five per cent interest per annum, 
for fifteen or twenty years. As it is now, many 
farmers in Victoria and elsewhere pay from eight 
to twenty per cent, and to advance them money 
at the rate quoted would enable them to pay 


their mortgages and have something to work on. 


The same scheme has been frequently agitated in 
the United States, but has made little headway 
owing to the independence of our people and their 
desire to have the general government do as little 
of the country’s business as possible. 

It is claimed that the eold water from the Hima- 





layan snows is freighted with barren sand, and has 
a bad effect on the land which it irrigates. The et- 
fect of pure cold water in irrigation is held to be 
perfectly useful only when the land is sufficiently 
manured, and it is said to become positively harm- 
ful if applied year after year to anmanured bane. 
A dlistinction is made in favor of soft well water, it 
it can be economically applied, but the use of alkali 
well water is harmful. Too much water is almost 
as bad for the soil as too little, producing over- 
saturation. an undrained subsoil, and water near 
the surface. This brings the saline deposits in the 
soil to the surface, much the same as irrigation 
brings alkali to the surface on parts of the Ameri 
can prairies. This mischief is in progress in large 
areas of the Punjab, and under the western Jumna 
canal over 3,000 acres of once productive soil have 
been ruined. It is also held that the eanals in- 
crease the intensity of malaria and make it more 
prevalent. It is pointed out that subsoil drainage 
should be provided for under-irrigation. 
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= E THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS 


_ Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning. 

Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 
equal to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 
Clover Huller in addition. 

Two-Speed Traction and Plain Engines, 4 to 15 
horse-power; positively the most desirable for Lightness, 
Economy, Power, and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes, 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
sizes. Send for catalogue. Address 


THE WESTINGHOUSE CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 








Save Your Hai 
Y atimely use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
This preparation has no equal as a 
dressing. It keeps the scalp clean, cool, 
and healthy, and preserves the color, 


fullness, and beauty of the hair. 


“T was rapidly becoming bald and 
gray: but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the original 
color was restored.’’—Melvin Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

‘*Some time ago I lost all my hair in 
consequence of measles. After due 
waiting, no new growth appeared. I 
then used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and my 
hair grew 


Thick and Strong. 


It has apparently come to stay. The 
Vigor is evidently a great aid to nature.”’ 
—J.B. Williams, Floresville, Texas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find it a 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all I could desire, being harmless, 
causing the hair to retain its natural 
color, and requiring but asmall quantity 
to render the hair easy to arrange.”’— 
Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles street, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

“ T have been using Aver’s Hair Vigor 
for several years, and believe that it has 
caused my hair to retain its natural 
color.”’"—Mrs. H. J. King, Dealer in 
Dry Goods, &c., Bishopville, Md. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold oy Druggists and Perfumers, 



















Do You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
‘Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely Oo 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
sive agency, sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watchescontair 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to any 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Paid. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB €0O. 
go4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








The Butter in 
CYCLONE CHURN. 10 minutes. 
Child can use it. No friction. No oil 
or grease can get in cream. No stick- 
ing of butter to sides. Can be cleaned 
easier and quicker than any other 
churn. Cheapest first-class churn 
ever made. Ask your dealer for it 
and take no other. If he don’t 
keep the Cyclone write to 

STEEL PULLEY AND MA- 
CHINE WORKS. 
Inventors aud Sole Manufacturers, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











HARTMAN MFG. CO. 


Patent Steel Picket Fence and Gates. 


Handsome — Indestructible — Cheaper than Wood. 
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This is NoT a netting, it isa FENCE. 


Our Lawn Fence. the only Fence that protects a lawn 
without concea ing it Our Field Fence, the 
only good, a Fence that is harmless to stock. Made in 
various styles, heights and sizes of pickets. Ask nearest 
dealer for circular and price-list, or send to HARTMAN 
MFG. CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

& A ‘For handsome picture calendar for ’89 send 2c stamp. 

*lease mention the AGRICULTURIST when writing. 





150,000 FARMERS HAVE USED AND 
APPROVED THE 


“ACME”’ 


The best Selling Tool on Earth. Agents Wamted. 





PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER 
AND LEVELER. 

Steel Crusher and Leveler. Double Gangs of 
Adjustable Reversible Coulters. Lumps Crush- 
ed, Soil Cut, Lifted and Turned in one operation. 
No Spike or Spring Teeth to pull up rubbish. No 
Wearing Journals. Practically indestructible. 

Sizes,3 to12ft. wide. With and without Sulky. 

I Deliver Free at Convenient Distributing 
Depots West and South. . 

Don’t Buy a Base Initation or Inferior tool. 

FAIR Order a Genuine Double Gang Acme ON 

TRIAL, to be returned at my Expense if not 
PLAY. Satisfactory. No Pay Asked in Advance. 
Illustrated Pamphlet FREE. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, 


Millington, New Jersey. 
(ce Mention This Paper. 









SapCan be CURED b: | t i TRUSS 
| w's Electric 
q8, Sanpines EIECITICT DSS 
ih all Curable casesorRefand Money. Only 
{ Genuine Electric Truss in W orld. Perfeet 
Retainer,Gives instant relief,speedycure 
Ease and Comfort dayand night. This New 
Invention combines science, durabilityand 
wer. Price $3 & 85. nse EW free. 
THE SANDEN ELECTRIC CO., Broadway & 12th St., NEW YORK 


Haggard’s » and our elegant 8p. 

Late Novel illus. story paper 8 

mos.on trial all for 10¢. Address The Home Circle St.Louis,Mo. 

THE SELF-THREADING NEEDLE 

preserves fang sight, — good sight. ——— FOR CAN- 
e 100. ¢ 


vassers. Sampl k 8 for 25c. 1 . The. 
ar STRVNER & CO. Providence, Re te 
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(="USE 


AND WIN 


QUINNIPIAC | 
FERTILIZERS 





[ APRIL, 











Every contestant for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
POTATO PRIZE should AT ONCE secure from the 
QUINNIPIAC COMPANY the particulars of Fur- 
ther Remarkable Inducements offered to all con- 
testants using their Fertilizers, making this one of the 


LARCEST PRIZES 


ever offered to Farmers. 
Apply to our local Agents, or write to 
QUINNIPIAC CO., NEW LONDON, CT. 
at once, for circular giving full particulars of the 


Further Remarkable Inducements. 





i000 cm 
























eve: 
catalogue, 


body. 


EING THEIR ORIGINAL INTRODUCER, I o 
ure seed of these choice vegetables: Cory, Early Mar 

head, Boston Marke 

Corn; the Ecli 

head, Early E 


ney’s Early and Miller cream Melons; 
Marrowfat Pea; Burbank and Early Ohie Potatoes; Hub- 
bard, Marblehead, Butman and Cocoanut Squashes. 
full description of these and an immense collection of vegetable 
and flower seed, please see my seed catalogue, sent FREE to 
I warrant all the seed [ sell, as see the cover of my 


JAS 


ffer 
ble- 
Marblehead Mammoth‘and Longfellow 
ose and Crosby Beets; Snowflake, Marble- 
forticultural. Carmine and Warren bush, 
Kentucky Wonder pole Beans; All- 
ly Deep-Head, Danish Drumhead, 
Warren, Marblehead Mammoth and 
Marblehead 
j Phin- 
s Dwarf 









+ 


















Champion a 
Seasons, Ear 
Stone on 
reg s Hard-heading Cabbage; 
Mammoth and Boston curled Lettuces 
Brown 














ora 


. J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





Monmouth Asparagus Buncher. 


finely tempered — steel 
Head and shield movable :o 
bunch. Se 
ing jaws which 
breaking 


prevent 





other bunchers. Will 


= third more work. 
monials gent on application. Price, with knife, 


Without knife, 3.50. 
CHAS. H. M 





as 
to instantly regulate length of 
leadjust ngand rock- 

i the 
of the Asparagus—an 
important improvement over all 
do one- 
ors a4 2 Been in suc- 
cessful use for over 2 years. Descriptive circular aud testi- 
6.50. 


Made entirely of iron, with | 
knife. 


| 


} 


ORFORD, Middletown, New Jersey. | 





THE FINEST 


THEME 









DIAMOND GRAPE CO. 


Ag 
; BRIGHTON, N.Y. 


8 
pee 
ENrs WANTE 


CREMATION. 


I put up new Seeds in dated papers and 
burn the old. 

MOORE’S RUTA BAGAS 

(My Specialty.) 

Grown by myself in the Cold Northeast. 

Catalogue free. 

DELANO MOORE, 
Presque Isle, Aroostook Co., Me. 





AG 











WILD FLOWERS, SHRUBS, 
Pe Vines, Ferns, Orchids, Bulbs, for 
4% pleasure grounds, rockeries, &c., choice 
Garden & Field Seeds that will 
> ~_zrow. Send for Catalorue. 
F. H. Horsford & Co., 

Charlotte, Vermont. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell our seeds. No experience necessary. Ladies do 
well. Send 10c. for sample packets of vegetable and 
flower seeds and te:ms. Our catalogue free. : . 
MOREHOUSE & ANNIS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RAPE VINES 


Nectar, Woodruff, Eaton, and all the 
best varieties. Gandy and other Straw- 
berries. Blackberries, Raspberries, Won- 
derful Peach, and other nursery stock. 


ivecatalogue iving /nstructions for planting tree 
JOELMOMNER & SON. a 


elair, Camden Co., 
INE 3and 4 year old Apple Trees and 1 year 
old Peach Trees for sale cheap. Prices and list of 
varieties on application. 
GRAY BROS., New Canaan, Ct 


Try The Felton Strawberry ! 


Beauty, size, flavor and productiveness in one berry. 
. C. DECOU., Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.J. 
SEED ALLYN BROS.’ Nurseries, 
5 Palmyra, N.Y. LOW PRICES. 
STRAWBERRY HIULLER By mail, 10 cents 
' 


each: 3 for 25 cts. 
A. 8S. BUNKER, Lawrence, Mass. 


é APPLE TREES, &c., at very 
Peach Trees low Prices. Send for price list. 

§ R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del 

CORN FERTILIZERS $20 per ton. Sold to Farm- 


ers direct from our Works. No 
agents. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 
PEERLESS DYE 























Berry Plants,Trees. Free Catalogue. 














Are the BEST. 
SuLD By DRUGGISTs. 
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Perrect Mowinc MacHine KNIFE GRINDER. 
Can be carried into the field and at- 
tached to Mowing MachineWheel. 
New Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


successors to R.H.ALLEN & CO, 
189 Water St., N. ¥. 

Main Office, HIGGANUM 

CONNECTICUT 



















15 Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide, 
Adapted for Residences, Churches, Cemete- 
ries, Farms, Cardens, &c. 

All needing Fences, Gates. Arbors, Window Guards, 
Trellises, etc., write for our illus, price list, mailed free, 
THE NEWEST THINC AND THE BEST. 
Central Expanded MetalCo. | N. W. Expanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co.» St. Louis. 


“Stands the Severest Winter.” 


It has 


given universal satisfaction in this neighborhood, 








The Buck-Thorn is the coming fence. 


and when a man uses it once he always want it 
again. It is plainly seen by stock, and will stand 
We 


regard it as the best fencing in the market. J. E. 


the severest winter we have without breaking. 


DopswortH & Bro., Cold Springs. Ky, 


The Buck-thorn is the handsomest barb fence 
made. Write to THE Buck-THORN FENCE Co., 
Trenton, N. J., 


for Samples and Circulars. 
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, MARYLAND FARMS. 


$230 


| 


ERE 


LARGE YIELD OF POTATOES. 


Thomas O’Hanlon of Chinook (Dawes), in the Milk River 
valley of Montana, raised 108,000 pounds of potatoes on 
three acres of land,in 1888. Yield, 600 bushels per acre 
His oats made a yield of 75 bushels per acre. ; 

This land is all open for free settlement to home-seekers 
Get a free farm from the government land. bs 

For further information call on F.1. WHITNEY, 

G.P.& T.A., St. P.M. & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn, 


SPARACUS ROOTS, 


Fresh From the Field at Less than 
Half the Usual Price. 


We will send 150 good, strong two year old Asparagus 











plants by express for $1; 250 plants $1.50; 500 plants 
$2.25; 1000 plants $4; 2000 plants 87.50; 3000 plants 210 


undany greater quantity at 83.25 for 1000. No charge for 





boxes and bands. We guarantee safe delivery. Order at 
Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO., Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue containing directions for planting free. 


once. You willnever have such another chance. 





University of the State of New York. 


Wl Frollege. 





139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S,) 
The regular course of Lectures Commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular andinformation can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean ot the Faculty, 


A SUPERB PHOTO- BENN PITMAN 


GRAVURE PORTRAIT of MR. 
given to every subscriber to the PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
for 1889. Specimen Copy of Magazine sent FREE. $1.50 a year. 
Address JEROME B. HOWARD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











ELEGRAPHY Learn here and earn good pay. 
Situations furnished. _ Write 
~~ Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. — 





F. A. HAGHERTY, Pres’t. J.A PAULHAMUS, Sec’y, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO. 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 


Eastern Office— Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. Rev. Orr Lawson, V-Pr & Mer. 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 
7°\> Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 


GUARANTEED. 


These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in the 
James River Vailey, Dakota. Wealso allow six per cent 
re annum on all money left with us for six months or 
onger, and issue certificates of deposit for same. Aber- 
deen, our Western headquarters, is now the leading city in 
Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven directions and four 
more willbe built inside of eighteen months. We offer 
choice investments in Aberdeen city property and Dakota 
farm lands. Address us for full information. 





OR SALE—A desirable_Stock Farm in the 
Connecticut valley, ear Hartford. Correspondence 
solicited. Address A. N. PIERSON, Cromwell, Ct. 





BOOK AND MAPS 
FREE 


EE. 
Cc. E. SHANAHAN, Att’y, Easton, Md. 





A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL--COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
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specialty, $2 per pair. R. 
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ARE YOU GOING WEST? 


If you are going west of Montana, you should by all 
means go by the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Rail- 
way, the only line offering ‘a choice of three routes to the 

ific coast. You will pass by daylight for 300 miles 
throw the Great Reservation of free government land in 

e Milk River valley of Montana and through Butte, the 
on est maming ¢ amp on earth, en route to the coast. 

ihe not fail to see this government land as you go we st. 

For further owe wwe 8 to_ F. ‘ I. WHITN EY a 


POULTRY FOOD 7 












TRADE MARK. 


HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY 


Will Make Hens Lay! 
= Make oo Grow! 
and good f 
MOU L TING F OWLS Ss 

This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, ground 
fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in tin cans. * Being 
ground fine, itcan be readily mixed with soft food, and 
fed so as to give each fowl an equal share. Price 30c¢ per 
can; #3 per dozen. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT 
AND. WOOL CO., North St., Boston. Mass. Mention paper 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 


Percheron Horses. 
French Coach Horses. 
Savage & Faruum, Impor- 
ters and Breeders of Per- 
cheron and French Coach 
Horses, Island Home Stock 
Farm, Grosse Isle, Wayne 
County Mich. We offera 
a very large stud ofhorses to 
select from, we guarantee 
our stock, make prices rea- 
sonable and sell on eas: 
terms. Visitors always wel- 
come, Large catalogue 
free. Address 

Savage & Farnum, 
DETROIT MICH. 











200 PERCHERON 


—AND— 
French Coach 
HORSES. 

Send for Catalogue. 


" J. W. AKIN, 


SCEPIO, N. Y. 





ETERINARY OINTMENT for Stable Use. 
V Petrolatum for family use direct from manufacturer, 
Send for free sample. M. LEWELLYN, Olean, New York. 


WE HAVE THEM. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
WHITE WYANDOTTES., 
WHITE COCHINS. 
WHITE MINORGCAS. and 
ORNAMENTAL BANTAMS. 

Vew Lilustrated and Descriptive Catalogue, just out. Send 
for it. E. J. KIRBY, Marshall, Mich. 

Also, REGISTERED JERSEY STOCK for sale. 


CENTENNIAL INCUBATORS, 


For circulars send re 








13 years of unvarying success. 
stamp to 
THE CENTENNIAL CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


—=— a Saal 


Eccs for HATCHING 


From 35 Varieties of the choicest Landand 
Water Fowls divided into 50 separate flocks. 
The largest Poultry Range in Ohio. For 
full description of my buildings, yards and 
fowls, etc., send three 1-cent stamps and get 
finest illustrated and descriptive cata- 
Size, 8x i z inches, 


ublished 
= oltas GAMMERDINGER, 












LUMBUS, OH io. 


AMERICAN 








AGRICULTURIST. 


“YOUR CHOICE OFT THESE "WATCHES | FREE. ae 





THE SILVERINE Is an open face, — fin- 
ished, smooth, 4-oz., full 
Bassine case, 20 per cent. Silver; 
warranted not to tarnish, looks and 

\) wears better than Solid ‘Silver, be- 
cause it is harder, stroncer and heay- 
ier. It is Dust and Dan up Proof, a 
quality possessed by no other watch 
in the world. It is the stron gest, 
most durable and without dc subt the 

Cheapest Watch in the market, This 
watch is now sold by many parties 
for from $15.00 to $20.00 each, 





ance eyual to a 
Watch. You will have the credit 
of carrying a magnificent Gold 
Watch, which for use is 


GERMAN GOLD vent, 


rately Engraved and are made of that 
perfect imitation of Pure Gold—GER- 
MAN GOLD—one solid metal, in ap- 
pearance like Solid Gold. ‘i “hese cases 


d Elasticity asthe 
ey arein appears 
iy $100 Solid Gold 


jjust as rable. 


ELGIN STYLE, Extra Ruby Jeweled Lever Movement in each 
watch. Warranted perfect time-keepers for five years, 
Tointroduce our Solid Gold and Silve r Watches, secure 
active Agents at once and convince new customers that 
we are the Cheapest Jewelry House in America, we 


make these wond 
in open face, Key Wind, 
In Huntins 2 ise, Key V 


erful price 


es’ or Gent’s size 
m Wind, $5.95, 
Stem Wind, 


$4.953 
’ 
One Wat ‘ch, ‘Chain and Charm Free for 
y cash club order of six, 


ITICE. — tall a ken and Kprat ne these 
se 4 .D. 


wate he “padsh 


not have to payone cent. 


ss C. ith prive 


expre SS dion if 50. for 

s sent in advance, as guar- 

Seatecot good faith: if fo und perfectly satisfactory 

= and exactly as represented, youcan pay balance at 
express Ofiice and take wate h, otherwise you do & 


4 Toe very person se nding 
Cash with Order, we will send 


> heautiful Golde 


@ Plated Chain and Charm Free. “Watches sent by 


¢ and registration. 





full amountis sent 
25 cents to pay postage 
lllustrated Cata- 








HOT AND COLD 
WATER 


WACNER’S 


COMPRESS ! 








A Scientific and Effectual Method for the Treatment of 
Disease by the System of Hydropathy. 


An Unparalleled Invention! 
It Everywhere Receives ihe, Unqualified Approval of the 


*rofession. 


Nothing ever heretofore Invented that at uli compares with it in its Efficiency and Rapidity in Eliminating Disease. 


For Kidney Difficulties and for all diseases of the Kidneys or Liver quick relief is obtained and an effectual cure _pro- 
duced, For Lame Back or Pains in Back, Nide, Chest. Bowels or any other part of the Body, the Compress will quickly 


relieve and overcome the same. 


For Rheumatism, Sciatica, or Nenralyic Pams of every deseription, this invention is without a parallel. 


Inall cases where Fever, 
derful. 
For all Diseases of the Nerrous Sys'em, Nervous Debility, 


Weykness, Loss of Nerve Force, Vigor, ete. 


Ir flammation or Congestion exists, its cooling, heating or soothing effects are truly won- 


andfor persons 


addicted to the excessive use of Alcoholic Stimulants, or the exte salve 1 use of Zobacco or of Opiates or Drugs our Hydro- 


pathic Compresses have no equal on earth. 


For Sleeplessness or Insomnia our Compresses operate like a charm, quickly lulling the sufferer into a quiet, sound 


and refreshing sleep, and whena person can enjoy natural refreshing sleep di ease will rapidly disappear. 


areat restorer. 


t is Nature’s 


For the use of Women after Childbirth, our Abdominal C ompress is the most perfect invention ever conceived. Many 
ladies lose their fine form from not having a proper support. 
natural gracefulness. For many other ailments ana diseases not here enumerated our Compresses are extremely hen- 


eficial. Send us your address at once tor full particulars und descriptive book. 


The Compress will retain the form and figure in all its 


Address 


THE HYDROPATHIC COMPRESS CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











pan Laney our address to the 
Largest Bee-Hive SS aad HONEY 
in why pH Id for a sam 
ous NINCS INB EC See 

aly a 81. ry yore a 

Lbs ,and a 44-page illustrat-Peedpgd ae 
ed Cata alogue of Beesk epere'| at Hig > 

upplies. Our ABC of Beell | gigs 

u ere aa crepess tee ir > 
6x10 and 300cuts. Price,in cloth,R ee 
31.25. {Gi MENTION THIS PaPERL<2>A, I. Root, iadinn.0 


FOR SALE NOW. 

50 Choice Jersey Red Pigs 2 months old, all from 
registered stock, mostly prize winners—200'000 one year 
c. C. Asparagus plants @ $1.75 and_100,000 two year olds 
@ #2. 50 per M. Address CLARK PETTIT, Salem, N- 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


poo aerees Rough-Coated Collies, Lng- 
lish B owl Standard Fow!ls, Turkeys, 
® Ducks. 


BES SPRING PIGS, “<<. 





















1 keep disease away. Send 

a Q ens a stamp for catalogue of “Hew- 

§ itt’s Poultry Food;” Red Caps, 

Minoreas, Leghorns, P. Rocks, ete., ete. Bronze Turkeys 
(beautiful), Pekin Ducks and Cockerels for fancy breeding 
and for crossing. H. H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Pa. 


BARRED AND WHITE P. ROCKs, 
Silver and White Wyandottes, Bronze Tur- 
keys and Pekin Ducks. EGGS and FOWLS. 





Price List free. 
A.C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mass. 





GGS—Red Caps, W. & B. Minorcas, Wyandottes, P. 
Rocks, Langshans, Houdansand B. Turkeys. Circular 
free. For prices, see March number. 
- LEIDA, Delaware, N.J. 


55th year. F. MORRIS, Norw ay » Pa. 





ST CK. Guernsey Calves. C. White an4 Berkshire 
Pigs, a. Pups. Stock strictly first class. 
Old stock Prize Winn 
Cc. E. MORRISON, Londonderry. Penn. 


L. Brahmas, Golden and Laced Wyandottes, P. 
Rocks, Houdans & B. Leghorns. _ Circulars 
Free. <A. T. OWENS, Curwensville, Pa. 








WHITE te yp hy ROC = and w Rite. Wy- 
andottes. Eggs from best sto #2 per 13; J a r 
T. F. MILLER, Sucttleuck: N.Y - 


GARMENTS 
Guaranteed 
TO FIT 


without 











by return ie ciatienaaiaee 
full descriptive 
circulars of 
MOODY'S NEW 
TAILOR SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence 
can easily and 
quickly learn to 
cut and make 
any garment, in 
any style to any 
measure for lady 
| or child. Address 


3 


= \MOODY & C0., 


Cincinnati, O. 


a. 





Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
PRODUCE COMMIS. 
EL. & 0, WARD, SION MERCHANTS, 
for Cireular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING : EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City 


~ GOOD-BYE, 99 ot | 7 dean Pe Pah eestawetcc 4 
Co., Col Obioe 


perimentsin magic, and hemes cards, All only 10 cents. eras 








IMPROVED. HUNDREDS IN USE 


“Gncunar MONITOR INCUBATOR. 


WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn. 





RIZE Langshans, Minorceas, Ply. Rocks, ee 
Leghorns, Houdans, Ducks and Turkeys. Eggs $2 f 
13. FINE PIGEONS. Homing Carriers and ao ye 

Vanderhoven, Rahway, N. - 





EGGS f.22 For Hatching, at farmers’ prices, from 7 of the 

varieties of land and water fowls. A 

ron roy with each order. Send stamp for illus 
ted Circular. J. 8. SHOEMAKER, Dakota, Ill. 





AME on 258 Silk Fringe Floral Cards, 1 Pocket 
Pencil and Pen, 1 Ring, 4 Album,50 ihe Book of 
150 Cards, &c..1Oc. KING ‘ARD CO. North Haven, Conn, 





98 — Name ant otto es rg rs nko rete Ca in 
lagic, one pack of Escort Cards, a mpie Book of gen oa 
(not nictures.) All for s 2 cent stamp. gaye 


PEERLESS DYES s:i0 sSxcccmrs. 
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AMERICAN AGRICI 











TOWN, R. I. YIELD FROM ONE AND !A HALF ACRES, 270 BUSHELS OF POTATOES AND 250 
BUSHELS OF FRENCH -TURNIPS. STOCKBRIDGE POTATO MANURE USED. 


Largest Official Prize! 


From the New England Homestead, February 9, 1889: 

A special feature in the new catalogue of the Stockbridge Special Complete Manures is the great prize 
of $1100 in gold offered for the largest yield of potatoes on one measured acre. This prize is offered in 
connection with the American Agriculturist prize of $500 for the largest yield of potatoes, so that if the 
prize crop is grown on the Stockbridge Potato Manure the grower will receive $1100 in gold coin. This 
is the largest (official) ) prize offered for this or any other crop. The Bowker Company aiso offer $600 in prizes 
of $225, $175, $125 and $75 for the second, third, fourth ad fifth largest crops grown on the Stock bridge 
Potato Manure. What may be expected from this fertilizer is well shown in a trial made at the Rural 
New Yorker grounds last year. A measured half acre of run-out soil was planted with poor specimens 
of the Pride of the V alley potato, manured with 850 pounds per acre of Stockbridge Potato Fertilizer. 
According to the Rural’s report, the measured half-acre yielded 200 bushels, or at the rate of 400 
bushels per acre. It should be remembered that this was a ‘ome test on a half acre, and the result 








BOWKER FERTILIZER f,, 43 CHATHAM Si, BOSTON, MASS. 
FREY'SieV BRICK “cP X= MACHINE 

























Machines with or without Jityla LAY CRUSHERS ——— S e sal 


Address THE FREY-SHECKLER COMPANY, Bucyrus. oO. 


oO U T O F STATIONER| —BostOS i 
5 BOSTON BOND, 
STATIONER | BUNKER HILL LINEN, 


FOR THE \ 


? FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 

P If hie s not k 1 send us three two-cent stamps for 

EL puipios A pc and other writing pape Soy represe ‘nting more than 250 
THE POUND, from 15 cents upward, 


Varieties which we sell BY 


5 s ° _| SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), Stationers. Engravers aud 
— we ot ™ Printers, 49—51 Franklin St., formerly of 184 Devonshire St., Boston, 


WIRE - 
WITH STAY cane ON 


WHY NOT USE LARGE, SMOOTH WIRE, AND OUR 























mila c | 


Me RuIT CAN 


ROAD CARTS & BBUCKBOARDS. 


rent kinds and‘an endless variety of 
Buggies, Sarrieg Tt es = os Eerprece Wag gens " 
0 you want / ne person from every : piaaiat 
P. O. can get one to ARGAT our goods. Send 6 cents in STEEL STAY GUARDS. and build a fence that w 
stamps for information. vf pein harm stock and yet be stronger. cheaper and more durable 


UNION MACHINE CO. sSrrelaiscRmaiimees: | “Vn "ieatanin'wsl C 
i 3 ean a ent bo 
PATENTS, £,,; BROCK. Solieltor of American and Wire Fence Improvem i 


g 39F S U.S. f 
Office, Washin ao , + ee 600 F Gt. opp. ¢ sanee 325 Dearborn Street, - Chicago. 




















PHOTOGRAPH OF SAMPLE POTATOES RAISED IN 1888 BY THE LATE ALANSON PECKHAM, MIDDLE- 
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An American Oat, Originating in Maine and called the 
* Improved American Oat,” proves after thorough trial to 
he the best oat we have ever raised. We can confidently 
recommend it to every reader of the American Agricult- 
urist. We can fill all orders the day they are received, 
Price, peck 40 cents; bushel (82 Ibs) #1.25; 216 bushels 
in new bag $2.50; LO bushels $9; 15 bushels x12; 20 
bushels 15. and any greater quantity 75 cents per bushel, 
Nocharge for bags. Address JOSEPH HARRIS 
SEED ©CO., Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 

If you have not seen our Catalozue for 1889 please send 





FARMERSI a SAVED 
A Perfect Spring Wagon fe 

3in. high, perfectly fae Hed as 

te set delivered $5.00. Agents 

anted. Write us. 













WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD, 


Conklin’s Handy Manual of Useful 
ep (nformation and World’s Atlas he 4 
4 ~¥ cream of a whole > library. A marvel 
Baie of lutely thorough 
2 and comprehensive. The volume hag 
im 50 full page colored maps, and a dee 
—— of every country in the world, 
Compiled expressly for the edition of 
1889, An accurate history of the civi) 
war; date of each battle, number 
| killed, wounded, taken prisoners in 
both armies. Full account of last 











presidential election, and electoral vote 
i” of each State and Territory. A refer- 
with facts on every conceivable re and 

from the hold to the 
The work has no peer in the he English 
AGENTS wanted everywhere. A capital of 75 cents will 
start youin business. Send 50 cts. for agents’ 
terms, and a copy bound in silk cloth, library style, or 25 cts. for 
limp cloth edition. LAIRD & LEE, Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Il, 


ence encyclopedia absolutely teeming 
FOES ies One agent sold 17.000 copies, 
PEERLESS DYES sitSorsS.tecer 








is therefore of great value. PAMPHLET MAILED FREE THE AMERICAN MERINO 


FOR WOOL AND FOR MUTTON. 


A Practical Treatise on the Selection, Care, Breed- 
ing and Diseases of the Merino Sheep 





IN 


ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
By STEPHEN POWERs. 
CONTENTS: 

Letter of Request.—Letter of Presentation.—From 
Spanish to American.—Form.—Fleece.— Blood.—Breed- 
ing.—Feed.—Pasture_in the West.—A — Merino.- 
Lambing. Care of Ewes and Lambs.—Tagging, Washing. 
ete.—Shearing and Doing Up Wool.--Summer Manage- 
ment. From Grass to Hay.— Selection and Care of Rams.- 
The Breeding Flock.—Sheep Houses and their Appurte- 


nances. -Winter Management. Feeding for Mutton. 
From Hay to Grass.—Fodder for Sheep.—Systems of Sheep 
Husbandry.— Systems of Sheep Husbandry (Continued). 


Systems Of Sheep Husbandry (C ontinued).—Systems of 
Sheep Husbandry (Continued).—Systems_ of Sheep Hus- 
bandry (Continued),—Diseases of the Merino.—‘“Paper- 
skin.’”-Parasitic Diseases (Continued).—External Para- 
sites.— Diseases of the Feet.—Diseases of the Respiratory 
Organs.—Diseases of the Alimentary System.—Blood_ Dis- 
eases.—Diseases of the Nervous System.—Diseases of the 
Urinary and Reproductive Organs.— Miscellaneous. 

A practical and most valuable work on the selection, 
enre, breeding. and diseases of the Merino sheep in all 
sections of the Cnited States. Tt is a full and exhaustive 
treatise upon this one breed of sheep, and will be wel- 
comed by all having any interest in sheep husbandry. 

ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, Lzmo. PRICE, POST-PAID, #1.50. 


Garden and Farm Topics. 


Embraces a Series of Essays giving Special Information 
on the Subjeets named. With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 


CLOTH. lzmo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COo.,, 


| 751 Broadway, New York. 
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THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


To be awarded our subseribers in the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
PRIZE CROP COMPETITION, 


PRIZES, FIYE HUNDRED DOLLARS EACH, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN. 
> 


THE FIRST CASH PRIZES. 


CORN—$500 for Best Acre of Corn. 
WHEAT—$500 for Best Acre of Wheat. 
OATS—$500 for Best Acre of Oats. 
POTATOES—$500 for Best Acre of Potatoes. 


To be Harvested in 1889 from One Acre. Fall or Winter 
Sown Grain may compete as well as Spring Grain. 


& ROLL OF HONOR. 


addition to the first and special prizes, we also pro- 
e to publish in the final award of the competition a 
Roll of Honor for each State, embracing the names of the 
most successful competitors in each State, after the prize 
winners, to be published in the order of their success. To 
secure a place in this Roll of Honor will of itself be no 
small prize. This will also act as a Roll of Honor for the 
roductiveness of the respective States. There is a chance 
orevery competitor to secure a place in this list, even if 
he fails to secure a prize. 


> —-- 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


ot addition to the share First Prizes of $500 in Gold 

,A LARGE AND VARIED ARRAY of special prizes 

on offered for each crop bearing the second largest yield, 
and so on, as shown by the following 


a 


PRIZE LIST IN DETAIL. 
CLASS I--CORN. 


IRST PRIZE — The AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST Grand Cash Prize for the largest yield of 
Shelled Corn per acre, in gold coin........... # 500.00 


Special Prizes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE-—If the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST first cash prize of $500 for the best 
acre of corn is taken by a South Carolina farm- 
er, the South Carolina Department of Agric ult 
ure (Col. A. P. Butler, commissioner, Colum 
bia) will duplicate that amount, giving an equal 
sum in addition to it, making the total cash ob- 
tainable for the best acre of corn, if grown in 
OEE Re rere ree 


squirt CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF 
RICULTU KE—Provided the above pre- 
Fo is not taken, the State Department of Ag- 
riculture will give for the largest yield of corn 
obtained in this inane venemet yy a South Caro- 
lina farmer. 


ar i Aa RI BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
W. Sanborn, Columbia, secretary) offers 
$400 in prizes for corn grown in that State, so 
that it will be possible for our first prize ¢ rop. if 
grown in Missouri, to secure in cash.......... 


WYOMING.—If the AMERICAN AGRICULT 
URIST prize of $500 for the best acre of corn is 
taken by a farmer in any part of Wyoming, 
the Cheyenne Board of Trade will give an ad- 
ditional prize of $100, making the total prize 
obtainable for the best acre if grown in Wy- 
ere rer er rer rer 
The Territorial Fair Association (Prof. Elwood 
Mead, Secretary, Cheyenne), wil! also offer 
larger premiums than ever before on this and 
other crops. 


GIDDINGS & READ, Rutland, Vt., if the 
prize acre is grown from their Giddings aay 
corn, Offer in gold Coin. .........-cceee 


SEEDS—The Joseph Harris Seed Co., Moreton 
Farm, Rochester, N. Y., seeds from their cata- 
logue for 1889 or 1890 (catalogue free) amount- 
eR eS mr niter wee ee eee 


QUINNIPIAC PHOSPHATE —For the best 
acre of corn grown exclusively on this Phos- 
phate, the Quinnipiac Co., of New London, Ct., 
offer two tons of Quinnipiac phosphate, retail 
PICS, Per ton, FSG... scr cccvcccvcvesvcece 


VERMONT STATE AGRICULTURAL 

ETY-—For the best acre of Corn grown 

BC Wecuuat in this competition, the State Ag- 

ricultural Society (Col. George W. es of 
Brattleboro, president) offers.......... 


MARES CORN MANURE OR GOLD 

OIN—For the first prize crop of corn, provid- 

ioe it be _— unprettel on Mapes 1 ma- 
nure . 


STOCKBRIDGE CORN MANU RE- For the 
best acre of corn grown exclusively on this fer- 
ieee the Bowker Fertilizer Co., of Boston and 

w York, offer one ton of Stockbr idge Corn 
al retail price 

NURSERY STOCK- -The Jewell Nursery Co. 


of Lake City, Minn., assortment of stock for au 
model fruit garden, consisting of 25 assorted 


1,000.00 


100,00 


600.00 


600.00 


100.00 


72.00 


50.00 


45.00 


42.50 
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berry, B2. 50; 12 currants, $2.50; 12 raspberry, 
#2.50; 24 grapevines, #10, making one prize of 
BOOKS-—20 of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s $1.50 
books, by Lawson Valentine................. 


GREEN’S SELECTED FRUITS- A collec- 
. by the C. A. Green Nursery Co., Rochester, 


LOUDEN HAY TOOLS~— Hay carriers, slings. 
nel to ete. » by Louden leesousuned Co., — 
ei owa. 


CULTIV. ATOR— Clark’ s Fruit Coenen umes. 
vator, by Higganum Mfg. Corp., Higganum, Ct. 


—o— 


CLASS 2--WHEAT. 


FIRST PRIZE-—'The AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST Grand Cash Prize for the largest yield of 
Wheat per acre, in gold coin................. 


Special Prizes. 


WYOMING.—If the AMERICAN AGRICULT 
URIST prize of 8500 for the best acre of wheat 
is taken by a farmer in any part of Wyoming. 
the Cheyenne Board of Trade will give an ad- 
ditional prize of $100, — the total prize 
— e for the best acre if grown in Wy- 
MOPPING oicice a orain Piasaeieds Cie rere eras Oe Ank ree aIGtELA 


QUINNIPIAC PHOSPHATE-—For the best 
acre of wheat grown exclusively on this Phos- 
phate, the Quinnipiac Co., of New London, Ct., 
offer two tous of Quinnipiac phosphate....... 


MONARCH INCUBATOR~— One of the most 
successful and famous machines, by the manu- 
facturer, James Rankin, South Easton, Mass... 


MAP > i all el MANURE OR 
GOLD COIN— For the first. prize crop of 








FIRST PRIZE—The 





apple trees, $8.75; 13 plum, 87.50; 12 soose 


wheat, pom + oo! it be grown exclusively on any 
OE TING TURP ON TMNIOIN OS oo ia cee os os :20 eines cee 


CUTAWAY HARROW — One Clark’s Cuta- 
way Harrow, with weight boxes, by Higganum 
Mfz. Corp., Higganum, Ct.................% 


we ofS tt HILL AND DRILL PHOs- 
PHATE--For the best acre of wheat grown 
exclusively on this phosphate, the Bowker Fer- 
tilizer Co., of Boston and New York, offer one 
= of Bowker’s Hill and Drill P hosphate, retail 
WOM porn nce a vat Galea! aig o'er 4a ee) arta aie a SSS 306. eaCE)s 


NURSERY STOCK —Model fruit garden, by 
Ld Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn., as 
SUNN heck aia ara crn aietete ane cesrerereans/ ore cor ave Poets 


BOOKS—20 of Houvhton, Mifflin & Co.’s (New 
York) $1.50 books, selected from their cata- 
logue, offered by Lawson Valentine.......... 


TORNADO SEEDER. -By the Whitman Ag- 
ricultural Co., St. Louis, Mo., one Tornado 
er Tee Te eee Te 

LOUDEN HAY TOOLS—Hiy carriers, slings, 
stackers, etc., by Louden Machinery Co., Fair- 
TENE IPMN geo) 6 eee kte iors where. dvorstale sats 

HARROW-—No. 2 Adjustable Iron Clad Ameri- 
be — made by S. Hutchinson, Grigys- 
WINE tees iss slaccha hanerele oe a aie aes saws Os 


CLASS 3--OATS. 


FIRST PRIZE —-The AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
Urist Grand Cash Prize for the largest yield of 
Oats per acre, in gold Coin... 6.0... 0... cece wees 


Special Prizes. 


WYOMING.—If the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIs?’ prize of 8500 for the best acre of oats 
is taken by a farmer in any part of bal hee = 
the Cheyenne Board of Trade will give an ad 
tional prize of 8100, making the yy oe ob- 
tainable for the best acre if grown in Wyoming 


B. L. BRAGG & CO., Springfield, Mass., in 
case the first prize crop is grown from seed oats 
purebased of them will give $100 in _ coin, 
mi — the cash —— or _— first prize 
crop. pate 


B. L. BRAGG +& Co. § Springfield, Mass.,1 in case 
the above prize is not taken, offer for the largest 
yield of oats grown in this competition on seed 
purchased of them, #50 in gold coin; second, 
POE CIs COGN 6 ion oc wracp ne Reh eeececen sa 


QUINNIPIAC PHOSPHATE —For the best 
acre of oats grown exclusively on this Phos- 
phate, the Quinnipiac Co., of New a inn 
offer two tons of Quinnipiac phosphate. . 


VERMONT STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY—For the best acre of Oats grown 
in Vermont in this competition, the State Ag- 
ricuitural Gockety OMeTS. 0.2 .ccccccsccsccce 


M ARES Com urre maNURe FOR 
GENERAL USE _ OR GOLD COIN—For 
the Aa prize crop of rand provided it be grown 
exclusively on any of the Mapes manures... ... 


a gt PLOW SULKY- By the Sores, 
. B. Daniels & Co., Havana, N. Y., listed at.. 


nowK ER’S HILL AND DRILL PHOS- 
HATE-—For the best acre of oats grown ex- 

i aneany on this Phosphate, the Bowker Fer- 
tilizer Co., of Boston and New York, offer one 
pa of Bowker’s Hill and Drill Phosphate, retail 


NABERM Ror (hse carro atosia pee op eaten os Wim wren acbrin 


NURSERY STOCK—Model fruit garden, by 


The Jewell Nursery Co., as above............ 


HAY CARRIER — Porter adjustable and re- : 


versible hay carrier, $10; also two Little _— 
hay slings, $10, by A E. Porter, Ottawa, Ill 


BOOKS-10 of Houghton, — - re 7“ ” 


hooks, by Lawson Valentine. 


KNIFE GRINDER — Poulson’s Perfect Mo. 


wer and Roane 5 Knife Grinder, by Jos. 
a OY Sr were eee 


CLASS 4--POTATOES. 


AMERICAN AGRICULT- 


33.75 


30.00 


25.00 


25.00 


20.00 


500.00 


GOO.00 


72.00 


65.00 


44.00 


40.00 


58.00 


30.00 


25.00 


15.00 


500.00 


600.00 


600.00 


100.00 


72.00 


50.00 


44.00 


40.00 


38.00 


-) 
ao 
pa 
or 


20.00 


15.00 


10.00 


URIST Grand Cash Prize for oe largest yield of 
Potatoes, per acre, in gold coin.............. 500.00 


Special Prizes. 


MAPES FOTATO MANURE OR GOLD 
COIN —If the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Grand Cash Prize of #500 in gold coin goes to 
Potatoes grown exclusively on Mapes Potato 
Manure, the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Gua- 
no Co., of 158 Front street, New York city, will 
duplicate that amount, giving an equal sum in 
addition to it, making the total cash obtainable 
=e - Prize ‘Crop under these circumstances, 
SE yoshi s sua-e bar idle wa earticeaaie 


MAPES POTATO MANURE OR GOLD 
COIN-— Provided the above — is not 
taken, the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Co., of 158 Front street, New York, will give 
$500 in gold coin for the second, third, fourth 
and fifth prize crops fer the largest yield of Po- 
tatoes grown in this competition with the Mapes 
Potato Manure exclusively: Second prize, $200: 
pel = #150; fourth prize, $100; fifth prize, 

50. ee ee ee 


STOCKBRIDGE POTATO MANURE OR 
GOLD COIN—If the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST Grand Cash Prize of $500 in gold - 
goes to Potatoes grown exclusively on 
Stockbridge Potato Manure the Bowker Fertil. 
izer Co., of Boston and New York, will give 
8600, making the cash obtainable for the _ 


1,000.0( 


500.00 








crop under these circumstances, in gold coin. .. 1,100.00 


STOCE BEINGS POTATO MANURE OR 
GOLD COIN—Provided the above premium 
is not taken, the Bowker Fertilizer Co., of Bos- 
ton and New York, will give $600 in gold coin 
for the second, third, ourth and fifth prize 

cranes for the largest yields of Potatoes grown 

in this competition with the Stockbridge Peta- 
to Manure exclusively : Second ore $225; 
ae yee #175; fourth prize, $12 fifth prize, 

7 MUERS ctddcdwicu oad cna saeeradeamens 


bees? Ee pIETA© FERTILIZERS OR GOLD 
he AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Gann Cash , * of $500 in gold coin goes to 
Potatoes grown exclusively on the Quinni ~— 
vertilizers, the Myon 1c Company of } 
London, Ct., will give #500, making the cash 
obtainable for the prize crop under these cir- 
cumstances, in gold coin... ... 


an INNIPIAC FERTILIZERS OR GOLD 
OIN — Provided the above premium is not 
hea the Quinnipiac Company of New London, 
Ct., Will give 8500 in gold coin for the second, 
third. fourth ind fifth prize crops, for the 1 — 4 
est yields of Potatoes. grown in this compet 
tion, with any of the Quinnipiac fertilizers, ex- 
clusively : Second prize, $200; third prize, $150; 
fourth prize, $100; fifth prize, 250; total...... 


WYOMING.-—If the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST prize of $500 for the best acre of pota- 
toes is taken bya farmer in any part of Wy- 
oming, the Cheyenne Board of Trade will give 
an additional prize of $100. —. the total 
eee tae able for the best acre if grown in 
WHO OMIRINIEE ciieic ss aisinieie.e secmelele agains asi ee wealtia 


ASPINWALL POTATO PLANTER — If 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Grand Cash 
Prize of 8500 in gold goes to potatoes planted 
by the As spinw all Potato P lanter, the Aspinwall 
Mfg. Co, Three Rivers, Mich., will give in gold 
coin $210, and one Aspinwall Potato Planter 
with Fertilizer and Corn Planter attachments 
all complete, listed at $90; making a total of... 


DIGGER-— MeCallum Potato Digging and Pick- 
ing Machine, made by J. McCallum Mfg. Co., 
Elgin, Hl., all competitors for the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Prize to have the privilege of 
buying one of these machines at the lowest 
wholesale price; retail price.............00.. 


GIDDINGS & READ, Rutland, if the 
first prize goes to potatoes grown eniinee 
from their Northern grown seed, offer in golc 


600.06 


1,000.0 


500.00 


600,00 


800.00 


100.00 


100.00 


PRIDE OF THE MARKET~—Isaac F. Till- 
inghast, La Plume, Pa., if at least one barrel of 
= My iety be planted’ by the contestant, — 
MBO. 2... cere ere r ever ecee coveseves 


vere STATE AGRICULTURAL 
OCIETY-—For the best acre of Potatoes 
grown in Varment in this competition, the 
tate Agricultural Society offers............ 


DANIELS’ PLOW. pum y-By the makers, 
E. B. Daniels & Co., Havana, N , listed at... 


NURSERY STOCK—Model fruit garden by 
The Jewell Nursery Co., as above............ 


WHEEL HOE-—Wee¢er, € ye and Seed 
Drill, a Cee set of tools fer a market gar- 
den, by C O. Jelliff & Co., Southport, Ct...... 


100.00 


50.00 


40.00 


38.75 


15.00 








THE CONDITIONS 


Of the American Agriculturist Prize Crop 
Competition. 

1. No contestant can take more than one first prize, 

mone he may contest for all four prizes. 
Blanks for entries and —_ of Instructions and Re- 
an will be furnished on receipt of ten cents. These 
Socuments will be in book form for convenience of refer- 
ence. The book will contain all the questiens to 
answered in making out the report of the crop, with 
blanks for the answers, so that it will be very litt é work 
to write the report—a p — farmers will appreciate. 

3. The land must be not less _— one acre (43,560 

uare feet), carefully measured by & surveyor or other 
a sinterested and competent person, whose t 
thereof, made before a justice of the peace or notary pub- 
lic, will be required. 

4. A complete record must be given of the crop, anda 
financial statement of its cost, the soil, fertilizers used, 
eulture and other — asked in the book of blanks 
furnished for the purpes 

. The harvesting Taust be done in the presence of at 
least three disinterested witnesses, who must measure 
product, and whose signatures must attest the honesty 
and correctness of the contestant’s final report Gul sworn 
to. These reports must be made out in the of In- 
structions and Reports for AMERICAN "AGRICULTURIST 
Prize Crop Competition 

6. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST first prizes ef 8500 
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each in gold will go to the largest yield per acre of Corn, 
Wheat, Oats and Potatoes; the second prize to the next 
largest yield of each crop and so on. These yields must 
be duly reported and certified to as prescribed in the Book 
of Instructions and Reports for the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Prize Crop ~ompetition. 

7. Eaeh contestant must. be a subscriber to the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for the ensuing year. Those whose 
subscriptions are paid for only to October, 1889, or to 
earlier dates, may contest upon renewing their subscrip- 
tions. All subscribers whose land is in North America 
may compete, no matter whether they subscribe directly 
or through agents who are working for the liberal prizes 
offered in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST premium list 
for subscribers, or through other papers. 


Contestants Will Not Be Limited. 

To any one method of cultivation, to any one variety, to 
any one fertilizer, or to any system whatever. Every 
farmer competing for our extraordinary prizes will be at 
full liberty te adopt the culture, variety, fertilizer or 
method, which in his judgment is best adapted to his con- 
ditions for securing the largest and most profitable crops. 
This gives farmers everywhere an equat chance at the 
yrizes and equal inducement to better their farming in 
heir own locality. 


How to Enter the Contest. 

See that your subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST is paid,as per Rule 7. Then send 10 cents to the 
office of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at 75L Broad- 
way, New York, for a copy of the Book of Instructions 
and Reports for Contestants. You are then ready to go 
ahead. Farmers will find it profitable to secure one of 
these books in which to keep an account with any crop, 
even if they don’t compete for the wonderfully liberal 
prizes offered, as they all should do. 

~_——_-—_e- 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 


The Special Fertilizer Prizes. 

Several questions have been raised about the special fer- 
tilizer prizes, definite answers to which are hereby given 
after consultation with and agreement among the three 
contributors of the special fertilizer prizes in the official 
schedule as follows: 


Bowker Fe: tilizer Co..............s.0.. 2600.00. 
Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co... 500.00. 
The Quinnipiac Company............... 500.00. 


These are the only fertilizer prizes offered in the official 
schedule. Any further or additional prizes offered by the 
above firms the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has nothing 
to do with. 

While there is no limitation whatever upon the method 
of fertilization or culture pursued, so far as are concerned 
the $500 prizes offered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST itself, there is ene principal condition imposed by the 
contributors of these fertilizer prizes, namely; the crop or 
crops to secure their prizes must be grown erclusivelg by 
the use of their rand. Any field that has received ma- 
uure the past fall or winter, or that has manure applied to 
it this spring, will be ruled out so far as the special fertil- 
izer prizes are concerned. Aside from encouraging better 
farming and the use of fertilizers, the object of the manu- 
facturers in contributimg these liberal special prizes is to 
see what crops can be grown on their brands alone. Con- 
sequently, the application to the contest acre, from Sep- 
tember last (1888) until the 1889 crop is harvested, of any 
fertilizer, manure or manurial substance whatever—water 
and land plaster (gypsum) alone excepted—in addition to 
Stockbridge, Mapes and Quinnipiac brands of commercial 
fertilizer, will debar the acre from competing in the spe- 
cial eg at sme Thus the crop that competes for the 
Bowker Fertilizer Cempany’s prize mu3t have no other 
manure or fertilizer of any kind applied to it, water and 
plaster excepted. The same rule applies to the Mapes and 
Quinnipiac prizes. The official prize schedule gives what- 
ever further information may be required about these 
fertilizer prizes. 

These prizes, as well as the four prizes of $500 each of- 
fered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST itself, and all 
the other special prizes, will be awarded by the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. This award will be absolute and final. 
There will be no appeal from it, and none of the contribu- 
tors of special prizes will have anything to do with it, ex- 
cept to pay the special prizes as awarded by the AMERI 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. The financial standing, business 
reputation and moral character of the contributors is a 
sufficient guarantee—were any needed —that the awards of 
the official prizes, as announced in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, Will be paid in full. 

We wish to again repeat: that these limitations as to the 
use of manures, fertilizers, etc., apply solely to the spe- 
cial fertilizer prizes. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
prizes of $500 cach will be paid for the largest yields per 
acre (a- duly reported and certified to in the Book for 
Contestants) irrespective of what fertilization or culture 
was employed. 

To Various Inquirers. 

Dr. Leon Richmond, Shelby county, Tenn.: It is not 
allowable to raise two crops of corn during 1889 on the 
acre selected for the prize crop competition. That is to 
say, only one crop will be counted. You are in error in 
saying that if two crops are not allowed you stand no 
chance on the land in your section. Some of the larcest 
crops on record have been raised on much poorer land 
than that in your county. Put onaheavy application of 
cow manure or stable manure, broadcast, plow it in and 
thoroughly harrow in a generous application of special 
corn manure, some standard superphosphate or unleached 
wood ashes. Then u-e a little payee and hen manure 
in the hill, cultivate frequently, and if you don’t get a 
crop that will secure a prize you will have such a crop as 
your section never had before, and one that will pay you 
well. The land should be plowed and replowed. 

Any information about the crop contest will be freely 
given through these columns. “ Ask and ye shall receive.” 

L. E. Barnes, Bradford Co., Pa.: The fact that you rent 
the farm upon which you propose to raise potatoes in com 
petition for our $500 prize will not interfere with your 
entering the competition. 

W. B. Fox, Celumbia Co., Wis.: The book for reports is 
sufficient for reporting any one crop. Of course, to adapt 
it to reporting either corn, wheat, oats or potato yields, 
we ha‘ to insert at the end acertificate for each crop, but 
you will see that you can answer the questions for one 
crop only in each book, so that if you are going to compete 
on more than one crop you should have more than one 

k. You can have the same witnesses for any two, three 

or four crops. 

W. B. Woodruff, Larimer Co., Colo.: The yields in this 
competition are to. be stated in pounds. This proviso was 
inserted as being the simplest and most accurate, because 
the bushel rheasures in use often vary in size. The potato 
prize therefore will go to the crop which produces the 
greatest number of pounds of potatoes peracre, and so with 
the other three crops. In order to express these yields in 


bushels, we shall in printing the »eports allow for wheat 
60 pounds, corn 56 pounds, oats 32 pounds and potatoes 














j The laws of the various States defining the 
weight of a bushel vary, but this standard is in accordance 
with the general custom of the country. 

W. T. Barrett, Henderson Co., Ky., proposes to compete 
for the wheat prize because he has a very promising field 


60 pounds. 


of a new variety obtained in Pennsylvania. He has very 
little idea of being a successful competitor, but thinks it 
will be of interest to make out the report and learn all he 
can about the crop. He fears the chinch bug, as it is al- 
ready (Feb. 27) ive and kicking on every side. We shall 
in our next issue give a summary of the best means of 
fighting the chinch bug. 

A. Hamilton, Hartford, Ct.: Sweet corn will be allowed 
to compete for the prize. There is no restriction as to the 
variety of seed of any of the crops to be planted except 
that in the potato class sweet potatoes will not be allowed 
to compete, as they are of an entirely different family. We 
doubt, however, if you can raise any such crop of sweet 
corn is you can of some of the field varieties. 

R. W. Strickland, Orleans Co., N. Y.: It is not necessary 
to draw in your oats or wheat and thresh it all the same 
day. Note carefully the certificate to be filled out on Page 
36 of the book for reports. After having cut and bundled 
the crop in the presence of three witnesses, you must sat- 
isfy the witnesses that it is not added to before it is 
thrashed in their presence. It is not necessary to meas- 
ure the grain resulting from the she grown on the con- 
test acre, in addition to weighing it. Give the total weight 
of the cleaned grain in pounds; also the weight of one 
even or “struck” bushel. 

J. H. F., Chester Co., Pa.: 1. If a professional surveyor 
measures the contest acre and fills out the certificate to 
that effect, it is not imperative that others should witness 
the operation. When the crop is to be harvested, pre- 
cautions are taken to take the crop only from the exact 
acre. 2. Of course if you don’t know what crops were 
grown, or fertilizer, or manure was applied to the land on 
which you propose to grow your prize crop, you can’t an- 
swer the questions on this point on Page 13 of the Book 
for Contestants. We hope all will give this information so 
far as it can possibly be obtained, as it will enable the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to deduct therefrom valua- 
ble lessons forthe benefit of its readers. The more per- 
fectly we can be informed about the history of the land. in 
the case of so many competitors, the greater will be the 
value of the average results of all the experience reported. 
We assume that the farmer who competes will be anxious 
to give the best information he can on all these points 
(aside from verifying the acreage and yield), to the end 
that others as well as himself may be benefited. 3. You 
should fill out the financial report on Page 43 of the Book. 
4. Inasmuch as the certificate of yield is to be signed and 

“sworn to before a justice of the peace or notary public, 
your book need not pass out of your sight, and there will 
be no fear of losing it. An exact copy of the certificate, 
duly filled out and sworn to might be pasted on the inside 
cover, but this should not be necessary. 

J. A. Brewster, Orange Co., N. ¥.: Very large yields of 
oats are comparatively rare, when we exclude all reports 
that have no basis of absolute truth. Some of the seeds- 
men tell big varus about big oat crops, but if over eighty 
bushels of thirty-two pounds each (2,560 pounds) are actu- 
ally obtained on one acre in this competition we shall re 
gard our $500 as productive of good results. The contest 
acre must be actually surveyed, and only the product from 
the actual acre (43,560 square feet) will be accepted. 
This rule is imperative as being the foundation of absolute 
fairness toall. Moreover, 209 square feet on each side, 
which you suggest, doesn’t make “just one acre.” It in- 
cludes 45,681 square feet, or 79 square feet more than one 
acre. Thisisasmall matter, but it is 79 feet more than 
the other contestants would have, and it might be that 
your extra yield on this small additional area might be 
just enough to win the #500 prize. Hence you see that, in 
airness to all, the surveying of the contest acre must be 
insisted upon, and the surveyor’s certificate in the Book 
fur Reports must be filled out. 

M. D. F. Smith, Litchfield Co., Ct.: You can compete 
for all four prizes of $500 each by growing an acre of 
wheat, corn, oats and potatoes, but our rule is that you 
can take but one first prize. If you have a larger y ield on 
both potatoes and corn, for instance, than any of the oth- 
ers, you would take but one first prize of 2500. 

Vermont to the Front. 

In addition to our prizes the Vermont State Agricultural 
Society offers #50 for the best acre of corn, $50 for the 
best acre of oats and $50 for the best acre of potatoes 
raised in Vermont, the conditions to be the same as the 


conditions in the offer of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
As Col. George W. Hooker, the ae nye president of 
the Vermont Society says in his circular announcement of 
this enterprising offer: “By this combined offer Ver- 
mont farmers are sure of the prizes of the State Agricult- 
ural Society, and they stand more than an even chance to 
capture one or more of the #500 prizes of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. Nowif Vermont farmers will take hold 
of this matter in rea) earnest and show to the world what 
can be done in this line of farming, it will do much to 
retain the reputation of Vermont as an agricultural State 
and ve of more value in the line of immigration than all 
the immigration schemes that have ever been invented, 
At least one hundred Vermont farmers should enter the 
lists as competitors for the $550 prizes.” 

Dakota’s Boom. Dakota is now engaging public atten. 
tion through her efforts to achieve state-hood, as well as 
by her phenomenal growth and the rapid development of 
her wonderful agricultural resources, and the advantages 
she offers to home-seekers and persons desiring safe and 
profitable investments. A new pamphlet containing 
recent letters citing the actual experiences of reliable 
residents, and other valuable information relating to 
Dakota, will be mailed free upon request by E. P. Witson, 
| No. 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 
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COMPRISING 


CHAPTERS ON THEIR PHYSIOLOGY, COMPO. 
SITION, SELECTION, IMPROVING, CULTIVA- 
TION, MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LANDS; 
ALSO, CHAPTERS ON CLOVER, INJURIOUS 
INSECTS, AND FUNGI. 


FOR KARMERS AND STUDENYS. 
By W. J. BEAL, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 


Professor of Botany and Forestry in Michigan 
Agricultural College, 


CONTENTS. The Structure, Forin,and Development 
of the Grasses.—The Power of Motion in Plants.—Plant 
Growth.—Classifying, Naming, Describing, Collecting, 
Studying.—Native Grazing Lands.—Grasses for Cultiva- 
tion.—Early Attempts to Cultivate Grasses.—Testing 
Seeds.—Some Common Weeds.—Grasses for Pasture and 
Meadows.—Preparation of the Soil and Seeding.—Care of 
Grass Lands.—Making Hay.—Lock the World over for 
setter Grasses and Improve those we now have.— Grasses 
for the Lawn, the Garden, and for Decoration.—The Le- 
guminose, Pulse Family.—The Enemies of Grasses and 
The Fungi of Forage Plants. 
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ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


BROADWAY, 


Price, post-paid, 82.50. 
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THETAMILY HORSE. 


Its Stabling, Gare, and Feeding. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR HORSEKEEPERS. 


By GEORGE A. MARTIN. Illustrated. 


CONTENTS. 


Selecting the Horse.—Feeding and Watering.—Barns 
and Stables.—Stable Management.—Clipping, Singeing, 
and Trimming.—On the Road.—Riding on Horseback. - 
Harness and Vehicles.—Shoeing and Care of the Feet.— 
Ailments and Remedies.—Prize Essays :— Stabling, Feed, 
and Care; How to Select a Horse and Keep It; Views of a 
Veteran; The Family Horse in the Prairie Stables. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1. 
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BDLISGHED. 


PEACH CULTURE. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


By JAS. ALEXANDER FULTON, Dover, Del. Illustrated. 


CONTENTS. 


Site Nursery.—Seed.—Seed Bed.—Preparation of 
Ground for Nursery.—Planting the Seed.—Nursery Culti- 
vation.—Buds.—Budding.—Cultivation of Buds.—Taking 
up and Sending to Market.—Selecting a Site for an Orch- 
ard.—Planting and Cultivation.—Coming in.—Baskets and 
Crates. — Transportation. — Consignees.—- Ladders.— Ship- 
ping.—Picking Returns.—Markets.—Profit.—Culture after 
a Crop.—Uses.—Insects and Diseases.—Special Culture.— 
The Peach-House --Varieties.—Descriptive Catalogue.— 
Fancy Varieties. 
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. ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel De- 
o bg ith 350 illustrations. Front- 


| ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
jen rs. 


a 
_ 





evised and corrected. 
_ swiss FAMILY ROBINSON: or the 
Adventures of a Father, Mother, and 
Four Sons on a Desert Island. Huse 


trated. 

CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY (The). 
A Tale. By Regina Maria Roche. 
Frontispiece. 

. DON QUIXOTE, The Adventures of. 
By Miguel Cervantes. Translated by 

otteux. 

. PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Ry John 

Bunyan. New edition. with notes, 

ete. Illustrated. 


“ 





> 


cr 
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7. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII (The). — By 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton.  Tlus- 
trated. 

8. SCOTTISH CHIEFS (The). A’ Ro- 


mance. By Miss Jane Porter. Il- 
lustrated. 

3 THADDE US OF WARSAW. A Ro- 
mance. By Miss Jane Porter. <A 
new and revised edition. with notes. 


=) 


10. SANFORD AND MERTON, The His- 
tory of. By Mr Thomas Day. Fully 
illustrated. 

11. ANDERSEN’S — (Hans Christian) 
FAIRY TALES. A new translation. 
Illustrated with upward of 200 en- 
gravings, by Harrison Weir and 

12 


2. TOM: BROW, N’S SCHOOL DAYS AT 
RUGBY. By an Old Boy (Thomas 
H S). 

13, JANE EYRE. A Novel. By Char- 

otte ig Frontispiece. 


14. EAST LYNNE; or, The  Earl’s 
Daughter. By Mrs Henry Wood. 
Frontispiece. 

15. MYSTERIOUS ISLAND (The). Con- 


taining * Dropped from the C louds,” 

“ Abandoned,” and the “Secret of 

the Island.” By Jules Verne. 

q Y THOUSAND LEAGUES 

UNDER THE SEA. Marve lous and 

Exciting Adventures. By Jules 
erne. Frontispiece 

. TOUR OF THE WOR L DIN EIGHTY 

DAYS (The), or, The Adventures of 
Bale Fogg, Esq. ., and his Friends. 
Jules Verne 
GRIMM: S FAIRY TALES. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lucy 
Crane. Profusely illustrated ‘by 
Walter Crane. 

19. PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Bernar- 
din de Saint-Pierre. With Memoir 
of the Author. 

20. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS into Sever- 
al Remote Nat ions of the World. 7 
Dean Swift. Newedition. By E. 0. 
Chapman. Illustrated with 250 en- 
gravings. 

21. Child’s History of England. By 
Charles Dickens. With Chronologi- 
cal tables. 

22. Hsop’s Fables. A new revised ver- 
sion. With upward up 200 Ilustra- 
tions by Harrison Weir, Tenniel, ete., 

23. POE’S (Edgar Allan) TALES. Com- 

rising “The Narrative of A. Gordon 
>vm,” “The Gold-Bug,” ete., ete. 
With Notes. 
24, MONA'S CAOICE. A Novel. By Mrs 
Alexander 
- BARON MUNCHAUSEN. The Trials 
and Surprising Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen. 

29. FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON. By 
Jules Verne. 

30. WAVERLY, ete. By Sir Walier Scott. 
In one volume. 


16. 
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. IVANHOK, an” Lord of the Isles. By 
one. 
32. ROB ROY (a historical romance), and 


New and complete cdition, ' 


33. Cooper (J. Fenimore) THE st 


i i. . Y REILLY and His Dear Colleen 
5. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


36. KIT CARSON. The Adventures of 


7. CREA 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN) ADVEN- 





ispiece, 
3%. GOLDSMITH’S (OLIVER) VICAR 


ey ait COU NTRY (THE); or, Seventy 


. WILD LIFE IN OREGON. A stir- 


. LONGFELLOW’S VOICES OF THE 


- WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


. BRYANT’S (W. CULLEN) POETI- 


. POE'S (EDGA R ALLAN)COMPLETE 


3. HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an old 


ley 
. BU U ‘CANEERS (THE). Exciting Ad- 
. THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


®, CHILDREN’S. STORIES. Compris- 


53. GRIMMS’ GOBLINS. Selected from 

. IRISH GENTLEMAN (THE). 

54. EVENINGS AT HOME, With Old 
olu 

. KNIC KE RBOCKER’S HISTORY OF 


. SKETC H §00K (THE). 





59. HUGO'S (V ICTOR) THE RHINE. A 
tour from Paris to Mayence. Trans- 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 
Worth of Books and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


ONE YEAR FOR ONLY 


$1] 


Franklin Edition of Popular Books. 


OF THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN 


A SERIES 


Fiction, Biography, Poetry, History, Essays, Etc. 


Printed in large, clear type, illustrated with frontispiece and other engravings, and handsomely bound in cloth. 


READ OUR OFFERS. 


The regular price of these books is $1 each, but we will mail post-paid any two as may be selected together 


with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for only $1.75. 





For $2.20 we will send two yearly subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST or one copy for two years 
and any two books post-paid as may be selected. For each additional subscriber sent at $1 each we will present 
one book, as may be selected from the list, providing 10 cents additional is forwarded for each book, to pay the 


mailing expenses. 


For 10 subscribers at $1 each we will send any 12 books, and at this rate for larger clubs, books in this case to 


eo by express at expense of receiver. 


We will send any one book for 60 cents post-paid or any twelve for $5, to go by express at expense of receiver. 


I. ordering these books it isn’t necessary to write out the full name of each 


-use tha number se’ opposite to each. 


For every twelve books ordered we will include a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Sir Walter Scott. The two vols. in 


Rokeby (a poem). By Sir Walter 
Scott. The two books in one volume. 


OF THE MOHICANS. A esanaeive 
7 Sa North American Indians of 


Bawn. By W. Carleton. 

A biogra- 
phy of this famous American. By 
George Canning Hill. 


Kit Carson and Fremont among 
buffaloes,  receies and Indians. 


F recat ce 

; FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
B: ETL ES. From Marath nto 
Waterloo. With notes. 





TURES. Comprising fearful fights 
of American hunters with savage In- 
dians,Mexican Rancberos, and beasts 
of prey. By Edwin Bryant. Front- 


OF —— D. A tale. Front- 


is 


Degrees North Latitude. By Jules 
Verne. Translated by N. D’Anvers. 
With several graphic illustrations. 


ring recital of actual scenes of dar- 
ing rand peril among the gigantic for- 
ests. By Gustavus Hines, 


NIGHT, Ballads, Poems on Slavery, 
and other poems. Frontispiece. 


Including his short miscellaneous 
oems. Frontispiece. 


CAL WORKS. Including Thana- 
topsis, and other earlier poems. 
Frontispiece. 


POETICAL WORKS. With agraph- 
ic memoir. By J. H. Ingram. Por- 
trait. 


Face. A novel. By Charles Kings- 


ventures of the Far West 


Including ‘‘ The Seasons.” With life 
of the author, and copious notes by 
Dr. Murdoch 


ing a series of short and interesting 
stories for the young. 


the Household stories of Brothers 
Grimm, with several illustrations by 
George ‘Cruikshank. 


A 
novel of Irish life and adventure. 
By W. J. O’N. Daunt. 


Story Tellers; and Life in Germany. 
Bright sketches of German Life. By 
— Head. The two in one 


NEW YORK. A delightful history 
of the a h Settlers. By Washing- 
ton Irv 

A series of 
Sketches illustrating English and 
American life and character. By 
Washington Irving. 





. GRANDF. 


. DI 


: MODERN WOMEN. 


lated by D. M. Aird. With Complete 
Index. 


11. USE OF SUNSHINE (THE). A tale 


of northern Irish life. By Marella 
3ute Smedley. 


- JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. A 


novel. By Miss Muloch. Frontis- 
riece. 


33. ADVENTURES OF AN ATTORNEY 


IN SEARCH OF tay ACTICE. By 
Samuel Warren, D.C. 


34. SIX HUNDRED DOLL ARS A YEAR. 


Ayn gga at low living under 
high 


rice 
. oS fa tI TMAS STORIES FOR CHIL 


EN. A — of short stories. 
Fully illustrate 
‘A'THE Rs POCKET-BOOK. 
Short stories for young folks. By 
Cousin Virginia. Frontispiece. 


71. DANIEL BOONE, the Pioneer of 


Kentucky. A biography. By George 
Canning Hill. 


2. pie gis ADVENTURES VF OLI- 


VER TWIST. Large type edition. 
Frontispiece. 


3. DICKENS’ OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


HERES" edition. Frontispiece. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
AND TALES. Large type =". 
ISRAEL PUTNAM (“Old Put’ A 
biogra by. By George Canning ‘Hill. 


76. CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, the Found 


er of Virginia. Life and Times. By 
Geo. Canning Hill. 


34. LUCILE. A poem. By Owen Mere 


dith. Large type edition. 


35. HOYLE’S GAMES. Carefully revised, 


with Sarg additions. 


7. BOY CRUSOE. A story of adyenture. 
5; ADAM BEDE, A novel. By George 


Eliot. Frontispiece. 


. SHE. A history of adventure. By H. 
Rider Haggard. 
. KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. 


uae Haggari. Complete edition. 
HARRY LORREQUER. A novel of 
Irish life and character. By Charles 
Lever. 


2. HANDY ANDY. Ca tale of Irish life. 


By Samuel Love 


5. CHEVASSE’S ADVICE TO A WIFE 


AND MOTHER ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF HER HEALTH AND 


Son e. 
. RAMSAY’S (DEAN) REMINISCEN- 


CES v7 SCOTTISH LIFE AND 
CHARACTER. 


7. MODERN WOMEN. Essays, reprint 


= — the London Saturday Re- 
By E. Lynn Lynton. Vol. I. 

issays, reprint- 

pe from the London Saturday Re- 
By E. Lynn Linton. Vol. II. 


ew. 
99. EMERSON’S (R. W.) ESSAYS on 


istory, Heroism, Art. Intellect, ete. 


H 
. FAMOUS BOYS, and How They Be- 


came Famous Men. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE POETS. 
A collection of choice poems, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson. 


2. INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. By Rev Richard H. 
Barnham. 

PARLOR MAGIC. Amusements for 
the Home Circle. Profusely illus- 


trated. 
. WASHINGTON. Life of George 


Washington. With some particulars 
of his domestic life. 


. GOLDSMITH’S Poetical Works,with 


a Life of the Author and Notes by 
Lord Macaulay 


5. PARADISE LOST. By John Milton. 


With a memoir of the author. 


3. KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR: 


Thoughts in verse for the Sundays 


Sr 
a 


51. DICKENS (Cc 
ge 
2. AMONG THE TREES: A Journal of 


36. MOLLY BAWN. 
37. VERNE (Jules). From the earth to 





and Holy Days of the y 


17. POPULAR NA TURAL "HISTORY 


of birds, animals, Seton, ete. With 
sketches of their habits 


- YOUNG FOLKS’ NATUR AL HIS- 


TORY. Comprising descriptions of 
animals, birds, reptiles, etc. 


22. WONDERS OF ASTRONOMY DIS- 


PLAYED, and the phenomena of the 
atmosphere ex explained. By Thomas 
L.D. ra illustrated. 


24. CHINESE GOR DON, The Life of. 


By A. Egmont Hake. Withadditions 
by Hugh Craig,M.A. Fine portrait. 


25. TEXAR’S REVENGE: or, North ver- 


sus South. By Jules Verne. 


26. FROZEN PIRATE: a novel of the 


sea. By W. Clark Russe 


- TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POET- 


ICAL WORKS. Frontispiece. 


28. LIFE IN PARIS: Letters on art, 


literature, and society. By Arsene 
Houssaye 

LALLA ROOKH: An Oriental Ro- 
mance. By Thomas Moore. 


. JESS. By H. Rider Haggard. 
2. HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by 


Alexander Pope. With preface ete. 


. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOT 


TISH CAVALIERS, and other po- 
ems 


. EMINENT ENGLISH a. “2 a 


in and out of Parliament. By J. 
Davidson. 


. SCOTT (SIR WALTER). Pirate 


and lurmion. The two in one vol- 
ume, 


. SCOTT (SIR WALTER). Kenil- 


worth and Lady o the Lake. 


. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. “By R.L. 


Stey enson. 


2. W pons i H’S HEAD. By H. Rider Hag- 
3. SADDLE AND SABRE. By Haw- 


ley Sma 

PENALTY OF FATE; or, The One 
Thing Needful. By M. E. Braddon. 
EVIL GENIUS (The). A story of 


home . * Wilkie Collins. 
. AS 


IN rg ‘\G-GLASS. A 
novel. By Fre . Phillips. 
. ALLAN QUARTERMAIN: His fur- 


ee Adventures —y Discoveries. 
By H. Rider Heaues 
DICKENS (CH LES). Sketches 
by Boz of ovenreay life and ——_. 
ARLES). arnaby 


walks in the woods and flower-hunt- 
—~ By Mary Lorimer. Fully illus- 
rated. 


. BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS (The); or, 


Summer’s ramble through the woods 
and meadows. Numerous illustra- 


tions 
58. SELF-HELP. By Samuel Smiles. 
59. WAR-TIGER. 


y William Dalton. 
TRIBUNE ESSAYS. Leading arti- 
cles contributed to the New York 
Tribune. By C.T. Congdon and Hor- 
ace Greeley. 


. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. A 


novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
By the “Duchess.” 


the moon direct, and a journey 
around it. 


38. GUS MANNERING and LAY OF 


THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir 
Walter Scott. 


9. LADY OF THE LAKE, and other 


poems. By Sir Walter Scott. Tlus- 
trated : 


. FAMOUS FRENCH AUTHORS. By - 


Eugene de Mirecourt. Illustrated. 


Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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\This Threshing-machine received the award of an 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two inet Cond thedals given 
by the New York State Agricultural Society ; and has been selected 
from all others, and illustrated and described in that reat work 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics.” Catajogue sent free. 
Address, INARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schcharie Co., N. Y, 
Also straw-preserving Rye-threshers, Olover-hul- 
lers, Fodder-cutters, Feed-mills, Fanning-mills and 

Baw-machines; all of the best in market, 

The Fearless Horse-powers are the most econom- 
ical and best Powers built for the running of Ensi- 
utters and Cotton-gius, and for general farm 


and plantation use. 
RAG CARPET WEAVERS should use Perfection 
Fast Dyes for Cotton, 
Turkey R Blue, Yellow, Scarlet, Cardinal. 
Wine, and Light, Dark, and Medium Brown. 
Package, 10 cents; half doz. samples, 40 cents; by: mail. 
Agents wanted. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 


What Paint to Use! 
ASK THE 
ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN., U. S. A. 


E295 _ LADIES DON'T 
= PIN YOUR CUFFS. 


se Adjustable Cuif Holders; Fit any Style Cuffs. 
No pins, no buttoning, no sewing. Sample pair lic., 2 
pr. for 25c., dozen $1, by mail; stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. 1. 


CARDS 


Sample Styles of Hidden Name and 
Silk Fringe Cards, leight of Hand Tricks, Reritations, Dialogues, Pu 
zles, Conundrums, Games, and howyou can make #10 a ¢ 


a day at home. i 
yon 4 2 CENT staM?. HOME AND YOUTH, CADIZ, OHIO. 


75 CARDS 


Visiting Cards ever sent out. All only 10 cents, 

















60 samples and designs. Hidden Name. 
Chromo, Gold Edge, and Shape Cards, 
5cents. Rose & Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 








25 May 1C U Home Cards, 25 Escort Cards, 25 fire 
@ tation Cards, and finest Sample Book wire Name 
Steam Card Works, Station B, Ohie, 





BEST OFFER YET. For 6 cents we will mail you this Stone Bet 
Ring, the famous Bird Cail or Prairie Whistle, with which you 
can imitate any Birdor Animal, and onr new Book of Agente 
Sample Cards. Address, BANNER CARD CU,, CADIZ, OHIO, 





F412 Silk Fringe ani tisden Name Cards, Scrap Pictures, 
Games, &c., this Gold Band Ring and Agents Sample Book of genuine 
Cards (not pictures.) All only 4 cents, Star Importing Co., Cedis, Ohio. 


PHSTOGRAPH Y 


With our complete equipments, is a 
vaying business, and as a recreation, 
s both instructive and exhilarating. 
No previous knowledge of 
necessary. 








hotography 
Process simple and sure. 
$50 per week easily made. Send 20c. for 
48 page illustrated book, with full par- 


ticulars and sample photos. | Address 
SCHULTZE PHOTO EQUIPMENT CO., 
at5 Chatham Sq., New York. (Box Z). 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costiny less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
| valids as wellas for persons in health, 













Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE IMPROVED 


RIGGS FURROWER. 


CHEAPEST and BEST FURROWER on Earth 
Also Improved Rigg’s Corn Plows, Cultivators, 
Iron Harrows, Corn Shellers, ete. For full partien- 
ars and illustrated circular, address 

HOMAS PEPPLER, Hightstown, N. J. 








10 POPULAR SONGS and Illustrated Catalogue, 
only 10c. Three books, 25c. Large Illus. Catalogue 
with each order. THURBER & CO., Bay Shore, N. Y. 





Something Indispensable for 
your health, especially in cases of 
Rheumatism, Freund’s New Inven- 
tion, a Bathing Chair for Plain and 
Sulphur Baths, with heating appara- 
tus attached. A hot bath can be pre- 
2 pared in from 10 to 15 minutes, at a 
cost of only one cent, with notrouble. 
Send for circulars. G. FREUND, 
Chicago, Il. 





303 W. Madison 8t., 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| APRIL, 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING, 


CoOoD NEW 
To LADIES. . 
Greatest Bargains @teas 
B d PREMI 


aking Powder an 
For particularsaddress 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co, 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y’ 





THE 






GREATAMERICAN 
Sy 









ComPany 





PACKS OF CARDS FREE. 

May IC Gone Cards, One Back Heid 
Une Pack Escort Cards, One Pack Flirtation Cards, all free if 
Eagle Card Works, Cadis, 0 





to the Light Cards, 
you send 2 conte for Sample Book of Visiting Cards, 


— lla 
WANTED. $1 anhour. 50 new articles 
Catalogue and samples free. : 
C. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. y. 
New Book! Without ateacher. Latest danc 
LEARN TO DANCE full instructions and our elegant 
8 po illustrated ME éike 3 months only 10 cents. 
Address THE HOM IRCLE, St. Louis, Mo. 
ROCK BOTTOM Prices on Dry Goods, Grocer. 
ies. Every thing you eat, 


wear or use. Send for FREE Illustrated Catalogue to 
Hi. R. EAGLE & CO., 68 Wabash Av., Chieago, Ill, 
every- 


WANTED SALESMEN x=: 


for our Adjustable Door Plates 
(can sell and deliver at once). Four 
styles of Door Bells, Metal and White Enameled letters, 
House Numbers, etc. Samples, Circulars, ete., free. 
NEW YORK DOOR PLATE CO., Albany, N. Y., 


SATIN PATCHES FOR CRAZE WORK. 40Picces, 


21x6 inches—®1. A nice package 
for 25e, ENTERPRISE NOVELTY (0O., Hazelton, Pa, 


























THE HANDY BAIL fits any crock, and 
sells at every house. The best thing yet for 
agents. Send 25c for sample, or 50c fora 
pair and one strainer rack with cireular and 
terms. Address 

HANDY BAIL CoO., 
Curwensville, Pa. 


We Bell DIRECT to FAMILIES 


By avoiding Agents you save their 
enormous expenses and profits 
which double the _ costs 
3 onevery first class Piano 
they sell. 
PIANOS, $150 to $1500. 4 
ORGANS, $35 to $500. ¥ 
Sent for trialin your own home | 
before you buy. GUARANTEED SIX 
YEARS, Catalogues Fir 


Marchal & Smith Plano Co., 236. 21st St... 


AMERICAR AGRICULTURIST. 


pera 
Terms of Subscription for the United 
States and British Provinces. 























The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
and is mailed so as to reach subseribers on or before the 
date of issue. 

Single Subscribers $1.50 per year or 75 cents for six 
months. Two copies for one year, $1.25 each. Clubs of 
five or nore, $1.00 per annum, or 50 cents for six months. 
A FREE copy given for every club of five for either time. 

Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The date to which the subscription is paid is indicated 
by the number printed on the label attached to the paper 
or wrapper. For instance, 505 indicates that the sub- 
scription| expires with the February number; 506 with 
the March number and so on. The numbers of each 
issue will be found on the frontispiece. 

Remit by postal note. express or post-office mone: 
order registered letter, check or draft: postage stamp 
accepted for fractional parts of a dollar. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit 
tions. Terms will be sent on application. 


subserip 


Rates to Foreign Countries. 
The price of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in shil- 
a and pence to subseribers in foreign countries is as 
ollows: 


s. ad. U.S. cur. 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo..10 3 = 32.46 
PP ckaccun chs aeeavaeee Oe heer e ane a 8 2.70 
a AR eae ee ee ee ere 12 3 2.94 
OE Ee OE eae 10 3 2.46 
ere aE ren oe rree” 11 3 2.70 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 7s. 9d. United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents or two 
shillings, one pence, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 


Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages %1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, ®1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, @1.50 per line. 
. Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, #2,00 per 
ne, 
No advertisement taken for less than #&3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


ip 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


{51 Broadway, New York, 














